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BOOK XL 



SETTLEMENT. OF THE BARBAROUS NATIONS ON TH£ 
RUINS OF THE WESTERN £MPIR£« A. D, 476 — 615. 

^ SECTION L 

THE OSTROGOTHS IN ITALY. 

OiNCE the death of Attila, the Ostrogoths, under their 
princes of the house of Amali, had gradually re-estaUished 
their ancient independence. They now inhabited the coun- 
try between the Danube and the Save; TTiey receiTed a • 
tribute from the emperors of the East, and in return gave 
them hostages for the maintenance of p^ace. Of this na-^ 
tion was the young Theodoric, son of Tlieudmir, whom * 
Ehreulieb, his concubine, had borne to the Gk>thic chief- 
tain, on the Ferto, in Hungary. At Constantinople 
TheodoriC derived the same advantage, from tl>e re* 
mains of the old Roman institutions, which Philip of Ma- 
cedon had drawn from the lessons of the conqueror of 
Leuctr^. His fiither had been a successful warrior, and by 
victories over the Allemanni, had extended bis dominion to 
tibe feet of the Alps. When Theodoric, in his aghteentk 
year, returned to his country^ at the head of 
* ' six thousand warriors, devoted to his cause, be 
atta^kedj' without the knowledge of his father, and defeated 
the armies of a Sarmatian king. Hie Gbths assuming new 
courage; demanded, to be led into regions where they 
might dwell with greater freedom, and obtain IM reward 
voL.-ir. B * :. • 
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of arms. Theudmir accordingly passed the boundaries of 
Iltyrium, spread his troops over Macedonia^ and conquered 
Larissa, the paternal temi of AdiSles. He ob%ed the 
imperial «court to make considerable additions to those tri- 
butary recompences with which it was accustomed annu- 
ally to reward the valour of the Gothic you&« Theudmir 
on his death-bed declared Theodoric to be the most worthy, 
, who accordingly was choioi to be his Miccessor. 
. The Emperor Zeno^ a monarch of very moderate en- 
dowmentsj spared nothing in order to conciliate the young 
prince: he' bestowed upon him the consular dignity 
in the same year when he himself bore it; he per- 
mitted him to triumph, and erected to him an equestrian 
statue. But the gifts of the emperor not being sufficient 
to satisfy the wa&ts» and still lesa the wishes of the Ostro-» 
gotfas^ who were iiow rising into national greatness ; and 
their Jandy on whidi they could not be induced to bestow s 
laboriou^xultivation^ neither aflSDrdiog them sufficient bread, 
]^or pastures so extensive as their herds required ; Zeno at 
l«E^b came to the yesdution of fonnali^ surrendering 
Italy to Theodoric, by a pragmatic sanction, after recom- 
mending to his patronage the Ronum senate, which now 
gromed under the sway of the Heruli. 

Immediately the Ostrogoths, under the -guid- 
anco c^ their chie^ now in his twenty-fourth 
jrear, set out wfldi all their herds, and the whole of their 
i^cgp^ty, from the Danube and theSav^ and-approached 
4|ifrecnifines of ]('taly, Oa the Lisorzo, which fibws through 
httih fMm included in the modem Gorit^ thqr were 
^ipfHmi i^ their &st enemy. Theodoric twice defiBated 
4)|e.{taNiM^ ara^e^, whei tanf^ without zeal for tMr idlig, 
t>doi<^^ {' he entered the Venetian eomit^y, aad the prince 
9f -the Heindi fledJd Borne. This dtf» iathe fifteenth year 
«ftQr the subveMoa of its empire^ shut its gat^ agsdixst 
jOdoaehi^^ wi^ took refiige m Bavenna. The territory 
whii^h bordeiB on the southern feet of the Alp^ repotted 
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firom bis sway* Having diut himself up in IUvemi% 
a place sitrpog by oature^ from the moraases whidt sur-* 
vonaded it* and at tbut time forl^d by art; Odoacher, a* 
ib» bead of twenty tb<Niisand armed meD) held put to the 
third year. After the fort^esa had surrendered, and the 
king had euffered death* Tbeodorie laid aside the national 
. ^ drew of the Gotbs, and adorned himself witk 

A.D.49J. _ _ , 

the llomim purple. 
' The sen^e and people of Rome received him wi^ re« 
spect. He re-^established the courts the salaries, aad tber 
dntrfbatioos. of bread as they had been conducted under 
the emperors. Hnt^anity, temperance, and prudence^ 
elevated Theodorie above all other barbarian fcii^^ AU 
diough he. hiiBsdf adhered .to die Anan o-eed, lie in n0 
instance oppressed the church which maintained the Nicctie 
&idi ; OQ the contrary iie treated ita dagnitaries witb. jeY6r<« 
cnce^ confidence^ and.ikvour;.bot k waa kept in^ subjee^ 
tion to hsaiy and. hia will decided $31 contested «iectioiis. 
The Pope Johannes^ who in an embassy had acted ow^' 
traryto has instructions, was ttiffered on that acoeunt to 
dieisipnson. . 

By £imily alliances he became the relative and £rieiid^ 
by hia power and wisdom the protector of all die kings of 
the laest. His coaaort Odcfiede was. die daughter of Chil-* 
M>ert. ktiig of the Franks, and a aister of that Ck)vis to 
i«ham the cstafaliahment of the French monarchy is dilefiy 
to be-asGEibed* He gave his own sisti^r to Hunnerich^ aon 
of Grenserich, king of the Vandals; Amalberge, his niecc^^ 
t9 die king of Thurkigia; and his own ^daughters to 8%is- 
flBMrf, king 0f Stu^Qudy, and to Akrioh the Second, 'kin^ 
of> Ae ¥irigotfas. He had aa wmy dways ready for main* 
umiii^fNAFtic tmnqiiiUity imd undeitiddng necessary enter* 
pciMu IPhe feciQer was his chtef 0tgect^ and ioa that 
sifiO0iifltl»a wpoteno the yMsg kings, wilb die aathority of a 
fiither: <^ All.of youhaveproo&pfmyv^iprd for you. You 
areyouthfoi warrm% «md it i&^my office to give youxoim- 
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sel. Y^tir disorderly proceedings occasion me vexation. 
It is not without concern that I observe you give yourselves 
Up to' the government of your passions." When Clovis 
had subdued the AUemanni, Theodoric wrote to him, re- 
commending clemency. When inevitable wars broke out 
among the ' kings, and when his own power could be ex- 
tended without iBJustice, he found meaiis of obtaining his 
object without bloodshed ; and he made himself master of 
Sicily, Rhsetia, the Alps, and Geneva. The banks of 
die Po, which in the first years of his reign had been laid 
waste by the Burgundian king Gondebald, Were by his 
command re-peopled with'AIlemanni, who sought a refuge 
under his gentle sway. Theodoric caused Pavia, where he 
often resided, as well as several other Italian cities, to be 
ornamented with magnificent architecture; and he was 
mbre proud of the arts and learning, which yet 'flourished 
in his kingdom, than of the power of his arms. This 
pride was displayed in his sending to Clovis a troop of mu- 
sicians, and to Gondebald water-glasses, which marked the 
lapse of time, together with persons who knew how to 
manage them. His chancellor, the senator Cassiodoms^ 
was the most learned man of his age. Boethius, one • of 
the last Roman authors, who wrote with elegance, was sent 
by Theodoric to the king of the Burgundians, and com*- 
meiided with the following remark: " Your people will na 
longer compare themselves witfi us when they learn that 
sudi men dwell among us;" Theodoric himself 4vas unable 
to write. 

At the approach of his death he assembled his counts 
and otlier nobles around him, and recommended to them 
Amalaswinde, his daughter,- and her son Athalaridb, then 
ten years old. * He advised them to pay regard to public 
order; to treat the 'senate and people of Rome with kind- 
_ . ness ; and to maintain peace with^the emperor 
of Constantuic^le. 

Dissensions however were soon excited hetvreen the son. 
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sneid his mother, by the intrignes of ambitious nobles; and 
the queen sought in vain for a new resource in a^jBodating 
her nephew Theudat in the regency. This prinoe was so 
blinded by the lust of power, that he became equally ne?* 
glectful of gratitude and of his own interest, and Alhalarich 
having perished by. disease, he put to death 

A,lJ» 534, , ' 

Amalaswmde. 
About the same . time a similar crime had involved Ge- 
Iknir, the king of the Vandals, in a war against Justinian, 
who ruled the empire of the east with an energy to which it 
bad long been unused. The queen, who had been assassi* 
nated, bad favoured the emperor, by suffering provisions 
to be conveyed from the island, of Sicily to his relief. The 
general, Belisarius, in whom the most splendid^ military 
virtues were displayed, defeated the Vandals ; and having 
forced Gelimir to surrender himself brought him in triumph 
a prisoner to Constantinople, together with all the treasures 
amassed by Genserich, and obliged all Africa to siubmit to 
the imperial yoke. 

The instability of the barbarian kingdoms waseisewhere 
manifested by events *.: the sons of Clovis, in the course of 
a few years, made themselves masters of the territories of 
Thuringia and Burgundy. 

It was ait this period that the crime of Theu- 
' dat incited Justinian, by the aid of Belisarius, 
to revenge on the nation of the Ostrogoths the calamities 
of the house of Theodoric, which had. been recommended 
to his protection. Sicily was speedily conquered, the chief- 
tains and the troops abandoning, either by choice or the 
necessity of arms, the cause of the falling king. The na- 
tion, accustomed to the splendour of victory, drove him 
with indignation from the throne; he was put to death, and 
' Witig, a valiant warrior, was placed upon the 

' . ' chair of the Amali. The latter,. in order to 
confirm his authority, persuaded Mathaswinde^. daughter 
of Amalftswindc^ to become his consort*. His iatentioa 
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Was disappdnted ; &r Belisartu* was uttwiyiog that the 
Ostrogoths should choose a king at their owb discRtion^ 
and without the consent of the emperor,^ as thm ter^* 
ntory was originally Roman. This general had lately 
taken Neapolis by stratagem, after it had resisted^ with 
great constancy, a Ipng si^e ; and in order to infuse terror 
into others, he caused all the inhabitants to be put to 
dea£h, without regard to age, sex, or rank. Rome was 
now abandoned by the Goths, and its fortifications were 
strengthened by Bdisarius* A part of die wall which waft 
built by this general is }^t standing. He afterwards coo* 
quered Tuscany, and gained a victory over the Goths near 
Penisia. Witig, in despair, resolved to arm all die mesL 

^ who were able to fight in his cause ; and he led 
against Milan, and the neighbouring towns, an 
army of ten thousand volunteers irom Burgundy, which was 
^eady in the possesion of the Franks. Milan, perhi^s- 
out of preference for the ftiith of the Nieene coondly had 
declared for the cause of the Byzantine emperc^ : it widn 
•tood'the Gothic kmg with a resolution which could soffcely 
be weakened by the pressure of a famine so severe, that itft 
defenders were reduced to feed on human flesh. The fiur* 
gundians became masters of it, and massacred its inha- 
bitants, without even sparing in&nts at the breast, or priests 
who^sought refuge in the sanctity of the altar: according 
to'dieir own historians they put to death three tnmcbed 
•thousand men. At the same time Witig lay fourteen 
mondis before Rome, which lost all its jsplendowr, and 
its ancient inhabitants, chiefly in these wars* 'Beli6ariii& 

_ , raised .the siege : he even conquered Ravenna 
itself, and bifought Witig a captive to Gob* 
stsntinople. 

The victories of the imperial arms CKcited the jecdousy 
of dieSVimks, and a war ensued which had the same ter- 
mination as most of the former enterprises of the Franks in. 
ttafyi They over-ran the countvyt iind^ vrealkrood fay m- 



Ifoiperapc^, affoxdad their en^puet c^portunities o£cQttiM 

item o£ The Qitiroggdis resulted with a heroUm which 

the; inherited fiom the gr^ Theodoric; and after Sutbar 

k «^ . ^^ QUdebeld h|4 been elected to the throoeL 

All}. 540.. , . T r 

and defXMed^ on i^M^ious pretext^ Totila showed 
himself worthy to renew the work, of his illustrious prede^ 
qessor^ He'^uacf^-many victories and destroyed 
the wbUa of the town% having experiencfd ip 
•iCgeH ib0 effiaet of superior skiU in the military art H# 
had the gpod &fUme to jpak^ himself master of Rc^e ip 
,th0 preifiQise of SfsUsariuv who had returned from quelling 
uk insurrection jin Africa, but found his army weakened 
apd dispiiited ; and he veaiohed upon tbe destruction of its 
i^rtificatioiis, that he might not be obliged to employ thf 
. . ^ flower of bis army in its defence. The people 

A,D»S46, , 

were driven out; those senators who had not 
<4ptii]i6d sefe^.in fl<g^t> were carried away captives; and the 
jaMfnefparable eirciut of the Roman w^ls almost levelled 
^th the gpoiMid* Totila 90<». afterwavdt^ defeated the reia- 
J^rccaems which Belisarius fxpeeted from Calabria^ 

Beiag noi*>. as he beUeved^ secure lord of Italy* Totila 
venewed the gende administration of Theodoric: he re- 
peopled Rom^ and lived like a father among the inha* 
bitants of the reviving city* The restoration of Neapolis 
was effected by Belisarius, in consequence of the persuasion 
^the Pope l^lveritis:: those who still dwelt in the nuns of 
CiiflMi, md the inh^bitanta of the sqiall Liboric town^^ 
P«t«oli» Stabia» 84rrentum» of Qalabrii^aad Apulia, with 
ceptivef &om Africa and Sicily, resorted to Nea|)olis,. again 
rimng Ivom its ruins. The intrigues pf t^e court bcea- 
floned the reeali? of Belisarius who was always wcnrthy of 
hie hmty but wfaoi^ easertions w^^e ill snpp<Mrted; and.tl^ 
•prasaoation of the war, which was not wholly abanda&edf^ 
waa oonfided to the ewiach Karate Yel ope more ioK 
pofftattt sanjua waaimdcittd by. Bdtsarms t0 bin eowtiyr 
*ali;isr a saelniiDis m£ nawf yeai»,. in the defimce of tb^ m^ 

B 4 
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perial city itself against a SbkTDnian horde whidi had in* 
▼aided Thraoe. Though benevolent and unsai^Gioni» he 
was not the more secure against envy; and for his finad 
triumph over the calumny of hb accusers, he was indebted 
not to his virtues, but to tfiie influence of his unworthy 
' spouse. 

Narsesy now pro-consul, with bis Lombard allies, pro- 
ceeded into Italy : and that aqieribrity which could not fidl 
to manifest itself on the side of a Roman army of sufficient 
number, under an aUe commander, gave him a victory, of 
whtdi the death of Totila alone secured to him 
thefrmts. 
The Gothic nobles in Pavia elevated -Tga to the throne : 
but timr efforts were vain ; and at Nocera, the last strength 
of the Ostrogoths fell with their pdnc& , under 
the aims of Naises, 
The Allemanni, who "weate subject-to the Prankish king 
^f Austrasia, also atten^ted, under Lantbacar and Buzdhi^ 
to snatch Italy from the gra$p of the emperor. Their 
enterprise began gloriously; but had the usual termination 

of such efforts, infiunine^ peitUenoe, and total defeat. 

. < . • ^ • - 

SECTION IL 

THE LOMBABDS IN ITALY« 

Narsbs governed Italy under the Bys»ntine. emperor; 
and under his administration it enjoyed plenty, inte^al 
tranquillity, and undisturbed peaQs. He quelled, 
* • ' without difficulty, the commotiotis whidi the 
Heruii excited in Tuscany. Rome again rose from her 
foundations ; but the shadow of the old republic, the names 
of consuls and senators had passed away: the okyrrsmaiaed 
twithout external power; but still great in fame, in the ma* 
jeatic aspect of its ruins, and the inmasing midtitnde of 
its iididiitantk Narses at length incoxved die disfiivonr of 
the emperor JnMtin U^ whose .conduct was. not always go^ 

M 
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^moed by mm Md nodeiate comicab: he abandoned 
Bome^ wbeve be thought hioiself insecure; and* from He* 
apolu sent letters to inTite the Lonlbard king Alburm into 
Italy. 

Albwin had not long before subdued the Gepidi, another 
tribe- of the same kindred with his hereditary subjects ; he 
had drunk out of the skull of thdr prince Kuninumd, and 
had taken Rosamoiid, the daughter- <£ his esmny^ to his' 
bed. He possessed a warlike spirit, which gained him the 
heurts of the barbarians; and his praises were cdebrated 
in the scHigs nol only pf his own people but of the Saxons 
and Bavarians, for centuries after his death. 
' A n Forty-two years had elapsed since the Lorn- 

he^tdBf xmdet his fidber Audwm, had opnqnered 
Ihoee tracts in Pann<niia whidh the Ostri^^a fimnerly 
occupied, and three years since the wars of the Oepidi; 
when, on the.2d of April King AUiwin^^ at the iavitation of 
Klarses, brdke up^ with all the men, w^men and diikben-of 
the Lombards,. and set out from Pannonia, with, 20,000 
Saxons in his train* It .waacm a.beautifbji B(iorningx>f tlie 
spring that the aatonisheit. multitude, from the heighta of ^ 
projecting arm of the Alps, ihrew their ddtighted qres on 
the .'extensive and luxuriant plains of their iiewcoiintiy. 
Wherever Albwin advanced he paid veneration to the 
church, and sought to gain the love of his subjects. .Mulr 
tii^ied misfortunes weakened .the power of Justin; iwhile 
tribes of Sarmatians, AUemaoni, people from- Ncnricttm, 
and even Bulg^uians, strengtbenedthe armies of the con-- 
queror. The possesion of Payia gave him at lengdb a de- 
cisive preponderance in Italy. He stationed his noUe% 
Gisnif his marshal, and iSolto^ . orev Friul and Benevento, 
asdiikes, to guard the boundaries of his new domains. 

.To the Romans of Conslantino{de, (forstiU, after i^ne 
co^Qriesy th^ preserved tbb name^) Ravama, thevGotUp 
capiM» still remained^ togettor with the city o£ Pent#- 
polis,.R<Nne^ and some other ..towns near the w&^^coe^* 
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Orer ikeae posdeMoQs a proccmMi], or cxayd^ w$b Mp^ 
pointed to inresid?* 

It waft fcHTtttiiale for the Lombards that their valoiir waa 
thas kept in exercise ; for anarchy would otherwise haye 

jobn wndlfrf^'P*^ ^h^ ^^n^Atinntt nf thfir pftwgr. Aft^ a 

fsw years^ Rosamond made the revenge of her father's death 

an excuse for an intrigue ; luqd the mucder of Albwin loadt 

room for Klef4i> a more seyere fioaslo*, who 

paid with his life for the throne iriiich he had 

just ascended. The nobles, during the nunoritj of hie aon^ 

kept the government in th«r own hands^ a«d 

A.D.575. J ®. , ^ T, 

conducted it by means of a common coimciL ' 
The Lombard kingdom of Italy was as well secured on 
the north*east; in which cparter this nation had given up 
their seats in Pannonia to dm Avar! ; as the unstable charao- 
ter of predatory hordes, who too well Teoalled the remem-^ 
brance of the Huns, would permit* In Norieom^ the- 
Bavarians, idio since their arrival in that country had given: 
name to the greater part of it, maintained a league of amity 
with the Ixnnbards. Autbur, the son of Klejphi and 
Agihdfi his soedessor, e^MNiaed, one after the odier, the 
Bavariaa princess Thenddind, whose rare endowments were 
long revered by her people. The Franks wvre hy ftr the 
most formidid)le enemies of the Lombard power: and it 
was only by the flattering distinctions and presents which 
they lavished on* this nation that the emperors txmtrived to» 
preserve their frieodsbipi and with it the essstenee of the 
exarchate in Italy* Hence it has happened that thia 
country has remained to the present day without a commoa 
government 

The Venetian territory extended from Panncmia to tfa^ 
Addat liie islands of the LaguMs began t^ have inhab^ 
tantis; yet Aqttileii^ continued to be caUed the capital, and 
Sriul was tl^ scat of the governor. Nearly all Lombardy 
ivas inckided under the name of Liguria; it was sepaMMed 
&om -die country of the Allemanni by both the Rhsetia^. 
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pravinoe wasdiitiiigndbtd fay the imme of the AfmsfSs^ 
wkidi dinded IWeanj fir0m /Biroliii. Tuacaiiy iwekonei 
Boom among its citk% while PbeeiKa» Panii% IiBola» 
Bologna, adoraed the SLwSiitBk psovinee. To the aooth* 
wsrd^ in Umbiiiiy from: tl» tune of Ferwald^ a JjOndMzd 
duke held his leaiAasycxi in Spcdeto. The countify from 
Roide to the confines of Cahibria was included in Cam-' 
pania, a district important on aoconnt of the stre»gbh of ita 
monntainctts recessesy said the fertility of the beautiful ter- 
Titoiy which surrounded its four cities -of Naples^ Salerno^ 
BencvcntOy and Capua* Capua aiid Salerno owed then: 
restoration to Lombard duke^ f^^ Benevenlp acquired 
fimntbeir muasficeace a ^lendour which it had ne¥cr bcforo 
seen. The impetaous Authar, king of the Lombards^ penet 
tcatedtluough Lucania to the j^xaits, apd thrust his vpmxt 
inle: a pillar on the shore to point out how far his dominion 
extended* 

The dominkms of the en^ror lay cluaAy on the coaib 
of the Adriatic, and eml»aced Apulia» together with apart 
of Calabria. Here Otranto, and more espedaUy Bioi, rose 
t& fame and ma£^aificeiic% the opulence of the country de^ 
peadittg cm the ftrtility of (he soil ; and in the same viciaity 
was the residence of the Strategos or Catapan* In the ao« 
eient Sammumy the boimdaries <tf the dominion of Con* 
slisitiaople and of Benefei^nimrflttctuated with the foftanes 
or courage of the parties, and die Picenum asid the Vale^ 
xiaB province^ almost to the gates of Rome, were the olgects 
^ fre^ent wars: in the former it appears that the Lobch 
hards ftsally prevailed, while in the latter th^ oositimied 
unw91in§|^y to divide th^r power withr the Greeks. . Ra^ 
venn% the seat i£ the eicarcb, waathe ciqpital of Flaminia. .. 

Hie Lombaid kii^s h^ld^ their Msidenee at Pavia^ whens 
Theodore th0 Ostrogoth hfud (.cansed a spicndid. palaes ^ 
be erected at the confluence of the Ticino and Uie Fo* 
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Tbeir dgminuHi extended northwards as'fiur a&'the pass of 
St Gothard, and they defeated the Franks near the fortress 
ef Bellinzona or Bilitio. The memorials of the Lombcud 
kings are still preserved every where through the valley oi 
Leventina» apd the DevilVbridge was probably their work. 
In the first years ihey penetrated over Mount St. Bernard 
as £ur as the Leman lake. Towards RhsBtia,- the m^ost £re« 
quented pass was at Spliigeh. The towns of the LcHnbards 
w6re rather built for strength than for beauty; but this 
nation destroyed none of the remains of better times. 
• The Lombards ddighted in pasturage; yet under their 
hands the 'newly conquered land obtained so fine a culti-^ 
vation that the dismal vestiges of former devastations were 
ev^ day more and more obliterated. The king was sup* 
ported by the revenue of his estates; he went round from 
time to'time among his farms, az^d lived in the simplicity t>£ 
the father of a family* with thedignily of a military chie& 
tain. eThe firee subjects, as among the old Romans, laboured 
per8<mally, with the assii^ance of their slaves, their freed- 
men,^and al^ons (who weare perhaps'hired servants), in the 
cultivation of ^ the conquered lands. Agriculture flourished 
more especially around the. monasteries in the vicinity of .the 
wild Novalese, of Nonentul^, Far&, and particularly of 
Monte Cassino: their chronicles contain rather gratefiiL 
than qileudid annals of the victories which man gained over 
the sterility of nature and of the gradual eflTorts whichi 
covered the ruins of ancient Italy with rich com fields and 
smiling pastures. 

The king, with the concurrence of the nobles, pre^rased 
his laws to the general assembly of all the free Lombards. 
<^ His eaccellence,'' such is the preamble of this code «— • << Hi* 
eKfiellenoe^ Rothar, /seventeenth king c£ the Lombards, iiv 
the tlurty^eightfa year of his age^ having taken into his cpn- 
^deration that the commoner.may want the protection of 
ordinances generally known^ 's^^ainst the cupidity of the 
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^eat officers; has, with the advice and consent of the dilef 
judges, renewed the book of laws/' 

The land was divided into districts, eackof which had its 
amman or head-man. * On all affiurs relating to property 
the beadle f gave judgement; a count presided over sevend 
head-men and beadles, and over several counts a duke, all 
of whom were under the controul of the king: the latter 
was chosen by the nation, or by persons to whom the elec- 
tion was confided. From this source contentions frequ^itly 
arose : aspiring and crafty men, by means of presents; enter* 
tainments, and promises, often made their' way to the supreme 
power, which on the other hand sometimes fell to the lot of 
those who were distinguished by popular virtues, l^ upright, 
judgments, and courage in war. The kings, however, who 
had no independent resources of power, had always the 
nobles and the expectation of popular movements to keep 
them in check, for the arms of the nation could e£fect every 
thing. ' V 

The residen<^ of the exarch was a splendid city, the seat 
of all that remained of arts and sciences. The fear of the 
Lombards restrained him from rendering himself inde- 
pendent: he remained for the i(nost part on the defensive 
side, and was satined to enjoy his dignity and to enrich his 
relatives. 

In Rome the emperors soon lost all their power* By 
participating in the theological disputes concerning dbe t#o 
.Dtetures, the. double will and the impenetrable relations of 
Christ; and by entering with little knowledge of human 
nature into the contest concerning the use of images^ which 
WBs carried on by both parties with superstition and fanati* 
oism, thtry* alienated the afl^tions of their subjects; and by 
degrees the popes, many of whom were distinguished by 
^reat merits, became more respected in Rome than the:> 
emperors against whom they stood forwards^ as the pro«« 

*^ Viz. Qedmannus or tribune. f Sculdais or ^chi^^eisfi* 
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tectors of liberty. and of the foidu The ponitfieate of 
Gregory the Great, a true Christian bishop, ^ the chief ser>^ 
vant of tbe servants of ijbd," <dtstinguisbed fay the tmyom 
of his iievaitimkf the sanctity of his disoonrse, and the ani* 
matioii 0f his gctmis ; had gfreator infloenoe in exaking the 
f>ower of the Chovcfa, dun dnt of Boni&ee the Third, wA^ 
first began to eKuk in the title of Patriarch of the World. 

SECTION III. 

TBM KVUG^QU -OF BURGUKZ^Y* 

' The country whidi bordered on Lombardy, on the 
other side the Alps, had received the name of Burgundy. 
We have already seen both ifce Burgundies, and the land of 
the Aflobroges, which included "Savoy, Dauphin^ and Ly- 
ons, united with the western part of Switzerland, under 
the former denomination. The Burgundians had con- 
cluded a compact with the native people of the country, by 
which the latter agreed to surrender to them two-thirds of 
their estates, the haSf of t!heiribrests, gardens, andhousesr, 
and a third of the whole iramber of iJieir slaves. During 
fifty yefirs every freed man obtained this allodium orlot^ 
from his Burgundian lord ; and tdl Burguncfy was cafited 
the great allodium of the Burgundians. Estates of thk 
description were hereditary ; they were divided on the prin- 
ciples of equality. 1?asture and sericulture were tihc bua- 
ness of freemen, while all mechanical employments, in* 
eluding arts^ belonged on the old looting to l!he 'servile 
claiss. Tlius the ancient manners of the people were long 
maintained in their primitive simpUdty. ITie royal boor 
was whipped iflie refused to any person the rites of fros"- 
pitality ; and a bondsman who had cut oif die hair bfafree 
woman forfeited his Iifel The law apportioned the rewa:i!d 
of the soothsayer, who enabled the owner id discover 
stolen property. 

On the other hand it was no longer allowed to make a 
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tximposition for murder with ft smn of money ♦, but rcy 
renge of bloodshed was still permitted Witnesses were 
allowed' to maintain their testimony by the judicial eombat, 
and llie partisans of the worsted champion were condemned 
to no inconsiderable fines. Wives were purchased^' and 
they might be dismissed in cases of adultery, the admi- 
nistering of poison, or witchcfraft. The sentiment of per* 
Bonal dignity had not as yet developed itself among this 
people : a man who had stolen a dog was condemned to kiss 
Its Ranches in the presence of the multitude; yet there 
Mere Already difierent r^ks of society : the kihg^s couneS, 
liis domestics, fats may oriand chancellor, his counts in* the 
towns said in the country, and other officers of justice, be- 
longed to the first order of nobles f : ther^ was a midlfle 
rank:|:, an inferior class of freed men$, and a stiHlow^ 
order, consisting of such as were born staves. || In the law 
of the Lombards there was this difference between the tw'o 
last-mentioned classes ; that the king's slaves were consi- 
dered ais equal to fi'ee4K>m persons, and his freed men be- 
came entitled to the rank of nobles. There were no pei'- 
quisites of justice, but the fief belonging to each office was 
its appropriate salary^ and the royal viteschal or Serjeant 
levied the amount of Anes. 

As the Burgundianlftw was one hundred and thirty ji^ts 
older than that of l!he Lombardis, and was a relic of the 
imperfect civilization of countries but little accessible to us ; 
I have not chosen to pass it over in silence, although it lifts 
already beto treated of in another place. 5 

At thcfir entranee idto Gaul, the Burgundians had rie- 
ceiyed instructions during seven days concerning tlie doc- 
trines 6( die Christian faith, and on tibe eiglith had ca.iised 
th^tnisdves to be bftptisied. 

niultQrum,pot«sta8$ Decret. Childeb. 
f Optimates NobiHum. f. Mediacre's. 

§ Sfitiores penonse : licit kxtii. |f '(Mghatm 

T Hist of Switzerlfuid. Vol. L cbiyp. 8.* , 
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Whether Gundechar, GundbdH and the several chiet 
tains who probably conducted the enterpxiaes of diflferent 
tribes befi»re ihe departure of the Burgundians from their 
native seats, were princes, or merely leaders in time of 
war ; we are as little able to determine as with respect to the 
commanders of other barbarous hordes. In either case 
their power was prolonged in its duration, in consequence 
of the general desire to maintain the ^conquests acquijred; 
and it was increased in a very important manner by the 
addition of a patriciate, or permission to exercise imperiid 
authority over the former inhabitants.. This privilege was 
coniceded by the eastern eimperor, who judged it advisable 
to^ relinquish voluntarily what he was unable to maintain* 
Thus to the great influence which these chieftains already 
possessed as leaders of their hordes, was united the un- 
limited sway of the Roman despot. Whether they were 
originally generals or princesi they now became hereditary 
tulers in consequence of the preponderance that resulted 
from the greatness of their lot in the conquered land : for 
as there were no imposts it was necessary fliat the kings 
should be opulent These beginnings of absolute and he- 
reditary monarchy are as ancient as the migration of our 
forefathers from the forests of Germany into the Roman 
empire : and as the free companions of the conqueror be- 
came nobles, we may at once discover why the nobility so 
frequently and so long opposed the kings, and why. the 
crafty founders of arbitrary power sought so diligatitly to 
confound this less obedient order with* those who ha4 to 
thank the monarch solely for their promotion to dignity 
and honour. ^ 

With this view Ckmdebald, the Burgundian king, hitd al- 
ready begunto show favour to his more obedient Roman sub- 
jects ; when the spiritual and temporal lords, and all the fi'ee 
Btnrgundiail m^Q assembled themselve8atGeneva,andbbliged 

^ ^ thdbr hitherto victorious monarch, in the tbirty- 
sixth year,of his reign^ to abrogate the laws he 
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bad made, and to enact at. Ambleu, with the advice and 
flubseription of thiity*«iz principal.- barcms, that code, of 
which we baVe given an abstract in the foregoing pages. 

The same prince, in order securely to place the crown 
during his own life on the head of -hirson, whose talents 
were greatly inferior to his ~own» held a court at Quarre, 
not far from Geneva,' in which Sigismund, according to the 
^^ _ ancient custom, was elevated upon a shield, and 
< > declared king. Anastasius» the Constanttno- 
politan- emperor, conferred on him also the patriciate. 
S^iflknund was- so unfortunate as to sacrifice his son Sieg-. 
reich, whom the daughter of Theodoric, king of the Os- 
trogoths had borne him, to the calumni^ of a second 
consort; and this crime entailed the destruction of the 
Bnrgundian kingdom? Theodoric, in order to revenge his 
grandson, sent his general, Tolonik, against Sigismund, 
and e^^cited in the sons of Clovis the Franks a determin- 
ation to take that vengeance which their mother Chlotilda 
badloiig desired. Her own father, Hilfreicb, had fallen 
by the cruelty of his brother Gondebald. The king, per- 
secuted by the stings of conscience, or perhaps more in- 
dined, to the retirement of a cloister than to arms, fled to 
the monastery of St. Maurice^ which he had founded at the 
entranpe of the Yalais; he soon suffered a defeat, and fell 
by an ignominious death. During ten years his brother 
Oodemar maintained the defence of. the coun- 
try. He slew Chlodomir, the son of Clovis, 
who had appeased the rage of his mother by the slaughter . 
of Stgismund. The Franks, as if to dry pp the tears of 
Chlotilda, laid waste Burgundy with fire and sword, until 
.Godeniar fell, and with him the royal house of his fathers, 
and the kingdom of Burgundy became ex<- 
? tmct* 

The' femily of Clovis henceforth governed Burgundy^ 
but the laws and usages of the kingdom remained^ and the 

vox., u, c , / * 
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separate eidstenoe of the state in peace and war. Buigandjr 
proper was govimied by a duke under the kiiig» and the 
country on both sides of the Jura by a patridan. 

SECTION IV. 

THE ALLEMANNI. 

From the Helvetic Aare to the Lahn, and farther down 
towards' Cologne, dwelt the'Aliemanni, who being a pas- 
toral people, retained their ancient virtues and poverty 
with greater constancy than those tribes who had learnt 
the practice of agriculture in the Roman empire. It was 
their custom to bum towns* They possessed cattle and 
arms, and knew no other property. Their ^territory was 
an undivided common land*, and their laws were, un- 
^written. 

The AUemanni carried on war against Clovis, the Frank, 
on account of the undetermined limits of their respective 
. countries. A battle was fought near Z^lfHch, 
' '* in the district of Juliers; and the victory 
seemed ready to declare itself on the side of the AUemafini, 
when Clovis, in the sight of his armyi of whom a great 
part were Gauls and Romans, raised his hands to heaven, 
and uttered a prayer to his God. His soldiers burning 
with zeal to show how much mightier was Christ than Thor 

* or Woden, rushed upon their enemy and put him to the 
route. The AUemanni exclaimed, " Spare, O king of 
the Franks, thy own subjects f We are thy vassals." Yet 
idany of these people chose to migrate into distant lands, 
while several districts at length submitted to the conqueror, 

' a national animosity may be traced in every age between 
the AUemanni and the Franks. 
King Theodoric, or Dietrich of Avstrasia, the greatest 

* The common hmd of the nation was termed Allmendie in the 
Upper German dialect. 
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of the sons of Cleyis, assemUed the -chiefs, ^nd all the 
Oirittian people 6t the AUemanniV (for the worshippers of 
idols were excluded from participation ia cItiI rights,) and 
appointed them a code of laws, which jQhildebert, Chlo- 
taire, and Dagobert, renewed, corrected, and amplified. 

According to these the duke, with the consent of the 
people, had the nomination of the counts, or justices of 
the hundreds* A hundred probably -consisted originally 
of as many houses, and in the sequel comprehended ^ft 
small district, which acknowledged the authority of a select 
body of a hundred persons. Each hundred or district had 
its convention every eighth or fourteenth day; and^n the 
first of March, every year, the general assembly* of the 
whole people was convened. Fot the rest there w^e the same 
divisions of rank as in the kingdom of Burgundy, The 
land, as it is still in some places, was cultivated by slaves for 
half the produce ; yet the distribution was various : in some 
districts the slave tilled the ground three days for the 
owner, and spent as many in turn upon that portion which 
was allotted for his own support. In general the agricul- 
turists were of servile condition, while the pastoral people 
were more free. The former consisted of those nations who 
had been formerly subdued by the Allemanni* There are 
accordingly in the laws prolix regulations, alludiDg to 
dogs and the cbace : stags were tamed, and bears.' flesh 
eiten. The object of these laws is evidently for die most 
part to render the manners of the people more gentle^ 
and on that account no man was allowed to visit anothor 
with arms about his person. If a man was killed by a dog 
the^owner of the animal was fined half the sum by which 
he might have made composition if he bad himself .been 
guilty of the deed, or the dog was hanged up at the door of 
die owner's house, which remained open till he fell to 
pieces. Many precautions were adopted in order that no 
i^m might b^ murdered on his way to. the judge, that the 

* Publicus Malltid. 
C 2 r 
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country might not be betrsyed by any man to the enemy, 
-Hnd that the son of a dake might never levy war agfdnst 
, fais.&ther* As it was designed to alienate the people ft^m 
bloodshed, the greater number of penalties consisted of 
pecuniary mulcto*. Lastly, as the terrors and ordinances of 
religion .were indispensable for the forming of manners, it 
was enacted, that he who n^lected to attend piibhc 
worship on the sabbath-day should be condemned to.;sla« 
vety« The bishops enjoyed the same dignity as counts. 
;Thirty-fiye of the . former, (for their numW was consi- 
derable as long as the duties of , the function were more re- 
garded than the splendour and power attached to it), 
seventy*seven of the latter, and thirty-three dukes, were 
assembled with other freemeQ for the enactment of these re« 
gulations. 

SECTION V. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE FRANKS. 

" Among the enterprising warriors of this age^ the Franks 
were the most prosperous, ad far as prosperity consists in 
victories and the possession of power. We saw them in 
the third century pass over, as a military amfederation^ 
from the wastes and swamps of lower Germany into Gauly 
wherej at the fall of the western empire, they afibrded pro- 
tection to niany cities. When Rome was stripped of her 
doDHEHon, the lieutenants in -Gaul acknowledged the no- 
minal, sway of the Constantinopolitan emperor, but the 
nations of the west received no assistance in their, difficulties. 
At this era Clovis ^, descended from a race of former chief- 
tains, ,who had established themsdves in the low countries, 
and bad gradually, ext^ided their donuQipn as &r as Paris, 
having attainisd itbe age of Alexander at the commencement 
of the Persian war, won. a victory over the Bom«i lieu- 

' ~ '.' "^ * . • * ^ • ' 

* The author calls him Chlodwig, but he is recognized by English 

readers under tbe name of Clovis 
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tenant) which secured thd permanence and indispendence* 
of the Frankish monarchy* He invited the 
Gauls to throw off the feeble sway of the enw 
pensrs,' which was -abused for the purposes of oppression, 
and to associate themselves with a itiore energetic and better^ 
government. In the course of twenty years he united,' 
partly by voluntary accessions, and partly by hii victorious 
arms, all the country, from the Maese to the Pyrenees,' 
under one head. In the meantime he secured the old Salic 
settlements of his people by taming the Thuringians, and 
the Rhine by overcoming the Allemanni. The bishops of 
Gaul, offended with the emperors Anastasius and Zeno, for 
their interference in theological disputes which they were 
incompetent to decide and not without hope of acquiring 
a salutary influence over the ardent and open mind of the 
young barbarian cDnqueror, favoured the cause of him who 
was alone able to protect them. How much more willing 
was their allegiani^ after Clovis had received baptism at the 
head of three thousand Franks! A courage which was 
not funded on the consciousness of superior tactics, but 
inspired by the national character of ancient Germany,' ge- 
nerally decided the contest on the side of the strongest 
party; but aoy unexpected tum^ or sudden impression, 
often threw an army into confusion, or gave it the victory* 
Though Burgundy, the feet of the Pyrenees, and the 
ioathem provinces, w'ere subject to other princes^ while in , 
Gascony and Armorica the genius of ancient freedom still 
exempted those countries from dependence, yet the king- 
dom of the Franks, after the death of Clovis, 
perhaps on account of those very circumstances, 
appeared too great for a single ruler. The principle of 
dividing monarchies became the more readily established; 
from the analogy which the exercise of the supremei power 
seemed to bear to the inheritance of a private estate, the 
civil law .being the only one in existence, and the law of the 
realm bemg as yet unknown. On the same groundt femalea 

c 3 
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oome to be excluded from the succeission, beCaia'se a SaHc 
estate required a male admioistrator in the council and in 
theiield. 

The genius of Clovis survived with his poste](ity. His 
sons, as we have seen, amidst the conflicts of Burgundy 
with the Ostrogoths, united that country to their domi- 
nions; and the Franks, during the wars of the Ostrogoths 
and Romans, gained Provence, or the ancient Province, as 
the reward of their assistance or neutrality. While those 
kings extended the boundaries on this side, the fourth of 
them, .Dietrich of Austrasia, penetrated far into the G^« 
man forests, that he might obtain security for his frontiersj 
and increase the number of his subjects. Thuringia w^s 
subdued by his arms, a country which compre- 
' hended the territory now called by that name^ 
together with lower Hessia, and various parts of the elec« 
torate of Brunswick. The Bavarian princes, intimidated 
by the barbarous hordes who were issuing from Paimonia 
and the Bohemian forest, willingly acc^ted a defensive 
treaty with the Franks. In the meantime the French kings 
in the west lost none of the opportunities which the fre- 
quent convulsions of the kingdom of the Visigdths afforded 
for taming the wild Gascons, and nnitiBg the modem 
Langoedoe under their sway. ' 

The kingdom of the Franks was at the same time here- 
ditary in the family of Clovis, and subject to an eleetioB 
among the descendanta of bi» house. * H^ h^d obtained 
from' the emperor the dignities of coiteul and patrician. 
The Salic laws were drawn up by four lords, who in three 
general assemblies of the elders and wise men of the people 
had giveQ information concerning the rights and customs 
of the nation, and they were ratified by the king^ the 
nobles, and the whcde Christian people in the dominioBe of 

* Ita reges Francorum electione pariter et successione soliti sunt pro- 
creari, h primo Pbaramundo nsque in Hildericum segem. Chrome** 
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the Merovuigiaii prinoes or desceiidants of the Tdyal houae; 
The national liberties were at this time greater than when 
the nobles and deputies of the Bavarian people recmed 
their code of laws from the king of the Franks, at Chalont 
on the Marne. The naiqe of the king did not at first 
figure at the head of all public ordinances. The most an« 
^nt deed in which it is found is one of Cbildebert, ^' tie 
. exalted man^^^ king of the Franks. These or- 

dinances were the resolutions adopted by the 
king) his liege servants, and the general assembly in the 
field of March, or in whatever place it might be necessary 
to summon them. 

. The assemblies of the nation obtained, by the sanction 
of the bbhops, who, in this respect, followed the practice 
of the old German priests, a kind of sacred authority. 
The bishops made use of these assemblies in order to piro^* 
cure enactments favouraUe to the propagation of Chris- 
sanity. Their supreme pastor, the pope, came in thi^ 
Way to be regarded as a sort of &tberj or protector, of the 
growing states of the West« ^nd in return^ he considered it 
a;s his duty to give stability to mich Ccmventions. , <^ It has 
been ordained, not without the particular providence of 
. God," said Sigismund, kii^ of Burgundy, <^ that these 
assemblies should be held twice in ^y^ry year; they have 
been neglected, and we now receive from .Rome the se- 
yerejst reprimands."t He commanded, accordu^ly, . that 
an assembly should be held for the future on the 6th of 
September every year, ^^ at which time the ecclesiastics 
are not so much engrossed with tl^e worldly cares of tids-* 
handry." 

. {^rom such meetings it was that the capitularies prc^ 
oeeded, the oldest of which were, for the most part, regiK 
lutions concerning morals. . The oldest epistle ^^ of theJBo^ 
gracious and blessed king Childebert, had for its objects ta 

* Vir illwter. • 

\ t ^^ pro]^ Fapa itf bis mittit monifkcia scripts. 

c 4 
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prohibit. ** the worship of images, dmnkenness, and dancwg 
women." « Ail the regulations, however, of barbarous tribes, 
before their settlements had become permanent by IcMig 
custom, were merely personal or popular, and there was 
nothing that comes under the denomination of law pf the 
lancl* Accordingly, among the Romans in Gaul, the code 
established by Theodosius the Second, before the time of 
Cloids, still remained in authority ; and among the Visi- 
goths, ^ who affected to imitate the manners of more civi- 
lized nations, and the Burgundians, whose kings were vice- 
gerents of the emperors, it not only maintained its influ- 
ence, but, amid the strange turns of human affairs during 
these times of ignorance, even- assumed the place of the 
common law, of which the code had fallen into oblivion. 

When the genius of Clovis ceased to animate hi$ succes- 
sors, the royal dignity still remained in his house^ but the 
power was transferred to. hands which were able to wield it. 
Already, during the reign of Gontram, his grandson, a 
patrician of Burgundy had raised himself to a degree of 
power .which the king was scarcely able to withstand, 
though he conciliated the nobles by grants of land and 
slaves. Similar contingoioiies diminished the Merovingian 

^ ^ inheritance, the source of the authority of the 

A.D.S6a _ . r«7 , 1 , , , ; , 

kings. The nobles, who were elevated by these 

grants, brought into fashion, through their influence in 

the assemblies, a right of prescription, and afterwards 

caused their investments to be established by pragmfedc 

>^ sanction. From this time, an aristocratical' 

A.D.587. .-„ . . , ^ _ 

middle pow/er began to arise • between the klAg 
and the fi^ee men, a constitution, the advantages of which* 
could only be maintained and dispensed by kings of extra- 
ordinary . discrimination, until, in the 12th century, the 
aco^on of the class of burgesses established a balance of ^ 
po'n^er, which lasted until the nobility were dej^ressed, and; 
all tbip|;8 reduced under the controul of a single ruler. , 
The house , of Qovis declined through , a. corruption pf 
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maniiers which left 00 room for forming the rising princes 
d^the family to the pursuit of great and noble enterprises. 
The^ same cause rendered these chieftains so ofteii'^' the sap 
crifice of factions in the court and among the nobles, that 
in the course of forty years six kings perished by poison or 
by assassination. 

Protadius, a Roman patrician on the Jura, was the first 
who usurped the authority of the ancient chieftains; with 
this distinction, that as he exercised it in the name of the • 
sovereign, he endeavoured to extend the power of the latt^"* 
With this view he sought to depress the nobles, who re- 
fused constitutionally their service in a war to which they 
had not-agreed, until their true enemy, the minister, who 
was a &vourite of the queen, should be removed out of th«i 
way. Protadius fell, but Queen ^ Brunehild obtained re- 
venge for him, wherenpon the nobles, reipembering that 
the arms of the nation were in their hands,' declared them- 
selves for Chlotaire the great grandson of Clovis, and the 
enemy of the queen, whom tliey gave up to a crud death. 
_ On this occasion Merovinffian France became 

again united under a single sovereign. ' 

Soon after these- events, the foundations of the French 
constitution were: settled, at an assembly which Chlotidr^ 
held at Paris, assisted by> his nobles, liege sub^- 
jects, an^ bishops. Security of body and estate 
against arms, oppression, arbitrary taxa^oH, and dlaims 
founded upon prescript, were rits general principles. In 
order to obtain these objects, spiritual and -temporal lords 
were provided with sufficient power and independence to 
render them competent guardians of liberty. Their pos- 
sessioi^s were secured' to them for this end; and that die 
bishops might obtiain an influence equivalent to that which 
the mukftiide of their viOisals and bondsmen gave to tfe 
temporal lords, it was decreed'that they should become the 
protectors of eipancipated slaves. They were secure from ^ 
all fear of deposition from their dignity,: so long t^ they 
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dbierved the. laws <^ the empire and of the church. £ti»7 
free man wad tried by his peers, and by the same forms to 
wbick his judges themselves would be subjected. No man 
was allowed to attain to uiy political trust in a country of 
whidi be was not a native, and with the customs of which 
he was therefore supposed to be unacquainted. 

Agriculture was thenceforward subjected to less frequent 
disturbances^ and the kingdom attained a d^ee of splendour 
wfaidi had been unknown for many years. In the midst of 
the barbarians the long-haired Franks * flourished, without 
disturbance either from the vanquished tribes of northern 
Germany, who began to frequent peaceably the markete ct 
St Denjh from the more distant and divided Slavonians, 
the weaker Visigoths, or the Lombards, who were s^mi- 
rated from them by the Alpine barrier. 

SECTION VI. 

THE VISIGOTHS IN SPAIN. 

UhTil the reign of Theodoric the Second, the son of that 
Theodoric who fdl in the defoice of the western nations 
against Attila, Toulouse remained the capital of the king- 
dom of the Visigoths. The AUemanni were the most 
powerful nation in Spain, and the complete subjugation of 
tiiat country, which was threatened by the arms of the 
Visigoths^ was impeded by the same circumstances, de- 
pending on local relations, which, during 171 yean^ had 
enabled the Spaniards to resist the efforts of the Roman le- 
gtons^ A hundred and seventy years also elapsed from the 
arrivaL of Adplf in . Catalonia f, before King Leuvigild, in 
Braga^ n|ad? 9aptive Andika, the last king of the Alle- 
Hiduni, and forced the whole pieninsula to revere the thrMis 
aC th^ Viagoths. Spain had boundaries appointed by na- 
ture^ •but^irGumstances. prevented her during 1200 years, 

" * ^ Crinon, tricoracati : Childeb. Chron. Cfisiii. 
.. t A.D. 4i«-4d dS5. 
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from joying the beneit of this privil^e. A time had 
been, when, under King Eturicir^ the Visigoths seemed 
likely to extend their dominion in Gaul, and the southern 
districts still remain^ under their sway. 
• But never was any elective monarchy exposed to more 
terrible convulsions thaii those which shook the Visigothic 
throne. In the course of 127 years, Leuvigtld had seven-" 
te^n successors, of whom seven were allied ib some manner 
to his house, and all the otherd obtained the crown by 
forcible and irr^ular means. The passions of envy and 
revenge played their unhappy game on a greater scale than 
in any other realm. The^ prevailing temper of manners 
Gontributed to this influence* The ordinances of the church 
or laws established through its ascendancy, were men al 
that period terrible in Spain. The noUes were filled with 
a ^irit of haughtiness which led them to degrade the lower 
classes, and at the same time rendered them rebeUiouji 
against tlie king. The people delighted in blood, and dis>i. 
played firmness and constancy only in following the bent of 
their violent passions. The hatred of heretics was the ibore 
strongly impressed by the religious orders in Spain, in pro- 
portion as the wild extravagance of the imagination ctf 
this people had distorted the prindples of the faith. A 
system of reUgtons worship, burdensome hj its trifling oh« 
servances^ and imposing by its pomp, was intcoddoed and 
exercised with extravagant practices* Montesquieu has 
justly termed the laws of the Visigoths puerile, fall of erroi^ 
ignorant, contradictory, rich in rhetoric aifd^ poor in tustM, 
insignificant in dieir contents and prodigious in tlidr prm 
tensions. Under King Siaenand they^ were reduced «t 
Toledo to a regular form« The I^eodosian cdde, brought 
into use through Anianus, chancellor of Alarich the SeeoBld^ 
atiid the anciem customs of the nation, were* the iftOt»#e« 
of these laws. They w^e afterwards reform^ by B^f^ 
miido the Second, and again amplified by a third kjng 
of the same name* It was under the aaoood Bermudc^ that 
the canon law obtained the authority of a civil code. 
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SECTION VII. 

THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN ..BRITAIN. 

The Aborigines of Britain had long ago sought an asy- 
lum for their independence in the remotest mountains of 
their island^ and maintained it by the practice of warfare^' 
iS>r which the Scots gave them perpetual occasion. The* 
Hqibrides were divided between the Scots and Hibemiansy- 
as the islands of the ^gseansea had been shared by the 
Greeks and Persians. 

The first Bdgic Britons in the southern parts of the 
island lost by the Roman victories their liberty and the 
strength of diaracter which was necessary to restore it. 
Pressed by sea .and land, they.foimd themselves under the 
necessity of inviting a tribe ' of those Saxons whom we 
have elsewhere described as a nation of formidable navi-* 
gators* 

The English brou^t with them to. Britain the simple 
and'barbarous manners of the German tribes. The fol- 
lowers of Hengist and the other hordes^ who successively 
passed over and occupied the country, maintained their 
national . character with the greater purity, as the insular 
siUiation.of England prevented intercourse m$h foreign^. 
They were animated by a love of their country and a q>irit 
of independence^ which were cherished during six hundred 
years, by the weakness of monarchy or by impedimaits 
arising fitim the various states of public opinion, and the 
inclinations of the nobilitjr and the popular assemblies, 
whi<di controuled the ambition of the kings. . From this 
long contest there arose, at length, a constittttiQn, which 
will continue to unite the various advantages of all the 
fi>rms of government, and to avoid their evils, until the. 
commercial spirit shall finally giv/s rise to habits of think-* 
ing. incompatible with the sdf^levotion of patriotiani. 
These causes maintained life and vigour in the state. " 
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For the rest, England was divided into sevad kingdoms, 
of which the subjects were chiefly Saxodos, or those Britons 
.whom their circumstances had not enabled to emigrate. 
The remainder of the Britons sought refuge in the moun- 
tains of Wales, or passed over the sea, to share the fate of 
Armorica, to which country they imparted the name of 
their native land. 

England, properly so called, was long before the time 
of Alfred divided into hundreds and counties. Every di*- 
vision had its head, who was responsible to his superior, 
and all were sulgect to the king. , Forty names of mdt 
counties serve still for the division of the country; but 
there are large cities which ar^ within the jurisdietion of 
no county, and districts which give the tenths not to. any 
bishop, but to the king, those towns having be^. bu3t 
since the division of counties took place, and such districts 
brought into cultivation since the revenues of the chilunch 
were aUotted. The institutions of England are in. this re- 
£^>ect peculiar, that the people have so much revorenoe for 
antiquity, as rather to bear with imperfections than to 
violate the venerable form of the political fabric. liberty; 
which is foundfd on custom and precedent, . does not admit 
of innovations. 

Every .district elected its magktrats^ so that even at: that 
early period the ambitious had no way of obtaining dieir 
gratification but by seeking to gain the aflbc^ns of the 
people by popular manners* Laws were enacted by the 
king, in tibe council of the nobles and ^^ise men. Th&lalh 
ter long retained the impression of the wisdom of ancient 
Bome, a certain predilectimi for knowledge, as if r the 
Muses had ever sought the land of freedom. This naticmal 
council was. assembled in a regular manner twice ^vory 
year. Free men held that place in it, which in the reiwda 
.is distinguished by the name of Conuncms. rThe jwlff* 
ments-that w^e given daring these times, were, the inqdels 
and' foundation- of the cwuuon- law^ the oral remaiiiis of 
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original cottoms and rights, as they hfid been declared in 
«vefj case by the voice of twelve men of the same rank 
with the accused. These dedsionsy handed .down from- an- 
tiqaity, fermed the favourite law of the country, the foon- 
dation of English liberty as it had descended from the 
^liest ages. Those institutions ^hich had not their origin 
in the primitive manners of the people, were introduced in 
later times by vicdence and craft. 

How the constitution, manners, aiid religion of a people 
jnay iindeigo frequent alterations, while through^ all such 
vicissitudes Uie love of freedcmi may still remain inherent 
in them) and display proofs of its influence on every occa'- 
sion ; how this general sentiment, exalted by all privat'e in- 
terests, may yet in no particular give rise to any eiccess, 
but may produce an equilibrium of power in the whole 
fiibric of the state; how this spirit of ind^)endrace may 
find the way of limiting the power of the king, by means 
of a parliament, and the authority of the latter by means 
of the king, and the influence of one house by that of the 
other; and how these strong and multifarious bonds of 
liji^ly may give to all classes of the people a lofty elevation 
of character; all these great and splendid problems find 
their solution in the history of the English nation. When 
we observe the old Albiones in the mountains of Caledo- 
nia, ^ the Kritons in Wales, and the English themselves aH 
animated with die same apirit, we are obliged to conjecture 
the eKistenee of some permiuient, ever-operative causey 
p#w«ri«l enough to overcoBae the original characters whidi 
thteeftatioQS brought with them from foreign realms.' As 
we have observed the kws of the Chinese, Indians, and 
Egyptians, resist the efiect of repeated vicissitudes^ and <tf 
a, limg series of ages, and the institutions of Lycurgus 
nutintain their relation to the rugged feet of the Taygetus; 
aswie have seen the Romans and Carthaginians acquire 
from local circumstances those characters which have ex- 
cited the admiration of posterity; the manners of the Ger> 
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Bumsremam permanent on their native aoil, undergo in 
S^n a complete reverse, and give way in France to 
a more sprightly character; so we may contemplate the 
British isles, as destined by nature to become the land 
of freedom. Finer fruits are the gifts of a: warmer 
dimate; and colder regions bring fiuth still hardier 
bodies ; but^ the former enervates and renders its ip^cn 
pie effeminate, the latter enables them to bear even 
davery with patience; the climate of England holds the 
enviable mean, and moderation is the character of ^ its 
institutions. . 

The whole northarn region of the world was as yel uhp 
known. Scarcely does a faint glimmering break foith by 
degrees more like the polar lights thaa the spfendovr of 
day. Scandinavia, Russia, Sarmatia^ and the land of the 
Gepidi, to the confines of the Eastern empire were stOl 
enveloped in this darkness. 



SECTION VIII. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 



A.D. 395. 
A.D.408. 



In Constantinople^ Arcadius, son of the great 
Theodosius, was the sport of a tifeacherous mi* 
Qister and a too powerful coRspriU The peodiad 
Theodosiu^ found, himself unable Jp gf^r^m 
monks and epnu^hs; how t;hen was it probable that b^ 
would venture to resist Alitil^? It was his good ftn^tiiii^ 
that( Ye^d^ard reigned ovj&r the powerful i^mpir^ <pf i^^tr 
sia, to wbo^ upright tutelage it appears that A^i^A^luii 
wan^ not afraid of confiding the unripQ yefuca of the y^P^ 
pirioce. This laonarch indi^ showed sp much fevpfX 
^ thQ Christians, that he made a most unfii^ourable 
impc^on on the suppiN^ter^ of the n^ligion of his iX3^tmr 
try. His successor, Bahrami whom the F^iaoa e;^0Uedx 
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.•and who was hated by the Christians, weakened, his. own 
par^ by the penecutiom he excited against the latter. 
' Theodosius gave himself up to the quiet enjoynietits of 
his 'court, to literature, and private friendship, . and die 
chace. He is cdebrated for the oldest collection of the 
Roman law.whtoh has come down to our time ; but his: good 
qij^ties were abused by the evil genius of his age,: above 
which he had not power to raise himself, apd which rra- 
dered'him a slave to the passions of insolent priests. The 
earlier council of the Church at £phesu8, which was held 
during the latter part of his reign, deserved no better ap- 
pellation than that that of a synod of robbers. ^ It was 
here thftt:the most impetuous, of all prelates succeeded in 
(pxeiting every species of yioleace and treachery against 
Nastorius. 
I The Church was yet trembling under the consequences 

* of these proceedings, when Pulcheria, the prudent sister dE 

the emperor, ascended the -throne^ which, together with 

her hand, she confided to Marcianus, a soldier of great 

^ ^ merit She held the council of Chalcedon 
A.D.450. . -n 1 1.1 .11 ' ■ 

. agamst Jb^utycnes,^ which 'was i^tiU more to be 

deplored; not that its crimes exceeded those of the Ephe- 
rian council, for that would seem. scarcely possible^ but be- 
cause it furnished new occasion for' the disqmedng of the 
Christian churches. In the four councils of Nicaea, of 
Constantinople, (which was held by the elder Theodc^iua), 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon, it had been the' aim of in* 
temperate priests to penetrate all the mysteries of the di- 
vine nature, and, widiout knowledge of languages or 
critical taste^ to determine the sense of the more exalted 
passages in holy writ. By thus drawing away theattentfoB 
of men from that wisdom and goodness whidi is given b9 
to Idve Mid practise, the otgect of revelation wfis defeated, 
alid the mind was turned to a servile rever^ice of uiiin^ 
teUigible dogmas. . . 
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iLD 4ST "^^ reign of Leo, who sucoeeded Marctanui, 

was disgraced by the ingratitude of this prince 

towards Aspu*, to whom he wa^ indebted for the throne. 

The factions of the court and the a£birs of the church con^ 

tinued^to engross the attention of the government^ and 

Zeno, the son-in-law of Leo, was dethroned in the East, 

about the time when Rome lost the empire of 

'the West. While Clovis was founding the 

kingdom of the Fr^ks, the East groaned under a religious 

edict of Zeno, now restored to the Byzantine throne« EVen 

^ the good- qualities of the Emperor Anastasius 

s ' ' were enslaved by the vain desire of deciding 

questions which he would more wisely have left untouched. 

Justin himself, the honest and ignorant warrior, had nearly 

^ ^ entailed a persecution on the Catholics in Italy, 

by oppressmg the Arians, who held the same 

creed with the Ostrogoth Theodoric AU these emperors 

were eager to reduce to unintelligible definitions all the 

various forms under which the mind of man represeote 

to bis view subjects of which it cannot penetrate the 

obscurity. 

Justinian also lived chiefly for the court, and adorned 
it with a dignified exterior; while two parties, in the church 
and on the arena, disturbed its tranquillity. By his com- 
iftand the learned men of the empire mqde the most po*- 
fisct compilation that was possible of the Rcmiaii 
law, while Belisarius restrained the Persian 
Nushtrvan firom extending his dominions, conquered Afiica» 
and prepared in Italy laurels for Narses. .We cannot 
refine to allow that he displayed a perception of the 
m^nifioetot, particulfffly in architecture: but the praise 
0( having availed himself of the puUic prosperity, and the 
talents of his illustrious subjects, for the restoration of the 
real str^gth of the states is denied to him by the evoits 
of his last years, and by the &te of his successors on the 
throne. 

VOX..U. D 
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During the veign of Justin the Second, the 
Empress Sophia possessed the same influence in 
public aiFairs which Theodora had eaertcd with such -per- 
nicious effects in die time of Justinian. By her NarseS was 
alienated, and Italy for the most part lost. The emperor, 
whose designs were upright, ended his reign 
under the gloom of 'calamity, having yielded 
the throne to the brave and generous Tiberius. The latter 
was too soon succeeded by Mauritius, atn ex- 
cellent soldier, who seems to have been deficient 
in that commanding genius and in those shining qualities 
which are necessary for the supreme ruler of an empire. 
The khan of the Avares defeated his troops, which were 
unskilfully commanded when the emperor was not at their 
head; and when Mauritius, like ihe old Roman senate, 
disdained to ransom those who had surrendered themselves 
to the enemy, Fhocas availed himself of this occasion to 
corrupt the allegiance of the troops who had been strangers 
to militarydiscipline. In consequence of ihis single hii^taiice 
_ of severity, this excellent prince, and his whole 

house, lost their lives. 
The young Heraclius easily expelled from his throne an 
assassin stained with every crime : not so easy 
was the defence of the empire against the Per- 
sians, whose vietorious arms were already visible from the 
walb of the capital. But' Heraclius assisted the deface by 
his presence, and their fonrtune, for the'la«t thne, deserted 
the house of the Sassanidiee. Althou^ the emperor excited 
the censures of his age by marrying within the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity, and for departing from itie re- 
ceived forms of belief concerning the unity of will 'in ^e 
double nature of ChriiSt; yet he would have terminiited his 
reign with the most splendid renown, and with well-deserved 
good fortune, had not Fate flt this period called forth into 
action a nation whidi had never yet played its palt among 
the revolutions of mankind, but which now sprang forth 
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like lightning ; and having displayed for a ^hile astonishing 
energies, and at length returned to its first limits in free- 
dom and security, has left behind it, on the theatre of the 
world, its religion, and many striking effects of its customs 
and domination. 
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BOOK XIL 

OF THE RISE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN RELIGION, AND 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ARABIAN EMPIRE. — - 
FROM A. D. 622, TO 732. 

SECTION I. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia, or the Western Land, received that name from the 
Chaldeans, whose country lay to the eastward of the desert. 
Among the Syrians, the tribes of the wilderness were called 
Saracens, or natives of the East. Their original name is 
Barbar, Sons of the Desert : they are proud of this distinc- 
tion, and look with contempt upon the inhabitants of cities. 
The Arabian peninsula is formed by two gulls which ad- 
vance far into the land ; and the desert region to the north* 
ward occupies a large space between the empires of the 
Persians and the Romans. The whole extent of Arabia 
may be estimated at fifty-five thousand square miles. 

The wilderness exhibits nature dreary and destitute {f 
life: the burning rays of the sun ever descend without 
interruption through a dry and unclouded atmosphere: the 
naked hills seem stripped of their covering by the winds, 
and ofi*er unbounded prospects where no shelter refireshes 
the weary traveller, where no object attracts his view: ap 
immeasurable space seem& to spread itself out between him 
and the animate creation ; in which, here add there, under 
the shade of a few lonely palm trees, a spring of water 
bubbles forth and is quickly choked in sand. The Arab 
alone is acquainted with these halting places ; he alone fre« 
quents them: free^ and possessing enough to satisfy his 
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simple wuitS) he conveys hither the treasures and Aie slaves 
which he robs from those caitivans that ventmre to dispute 
the tolls exacted by the great emir of the desert^ 

The camel affords the ody means of communication be- 
tween these islands in the ocean of sand. This animal, like 
his master, learns from his earliest years to endure hunger, 
thirst, and the loss of sleep. He often marches three or ^ 
four hundred leagues without drinking more than once in 
eight or ten days, and eating any thing, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, except a few thistles or stalks oS wwrm-^ 
wood. He often bears for weeks a load of thirteen hundred 
pounds, without ever being lightened of his burden. He 
constitutes the safety and the riches of the Arab, and is the 
most faithful companion of his life. While the camel bears 
double the burden of a mule, he is more frugal than an ass; 
his flesh is not less esteemed as food than that of the calf; 
the value of his hair rivals the finest fleece; his dung serves 
for fuel ; his urine afibrds sal ammoniac* A nod points out 
the way to him, and a song re-animates his steps. 

Amid orchards on the banks of the Euphrates, the (jhief 
* hamlet of these roving tribes, the ancient Anah, stretches 
itself out through a long tract; where the great emir of the 
Bed wins at particular periods fixes his abode. Among the 
JBedwins, several families obey the authority of one sheik, 
the noblest and richest of their clan; and all the sheiks ac- 
knowledge the supremacy and claim the protection of the . 
great emir. His capital is a moving town, which is laid out \ 
in regular streets meeting in one spot, where the tent is 
spread in which the emir dwells. He receives gifts from 
travellers, who purchase of him a secure and free passage 
through the desert. 

The celebrated schools and commercial towns ojT Cufa 
and Bassora lie on the confines of the desert. The names of 
many tribes remind us of Moses and of Job. The only enemy 
which the natives dread is the Samoom, the angel of deaths 
a sulphureous wind which rises out of the wilderness, the 
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ftimes of which suffocate all the animals and men ^ho IBiff 
in its way. It blows through Ai^bia and AfHea^ and h 
felt as far ai Spain. 

We have already spoken of Arabia Petrsea, whith re- 
ceived its name from the town of Seldi, called Petra by the 
Oreeks. On the shores of the Arabian gulf are ^tuated 
the cities of the prophet, Mediiiat-al-Nabi and Mecca. 

Of Yemen, or Arabia the Happy^ the shores alone have 
been accurately explored. We ohly know that the inttf lor 
is inhabited by a people of bold and animated character, 
whb dwell in proud independence in their pastures, or in 
gardens which produce abundantly the most fragrant plants, 
such as frankincense, balsam, cinnamon, cassia, and cbfPecr 
Roads have been formed for communication between the 
principal towns, and the land in their vicinity is cultivated 
td the tops of the hills. From a shrub resembling the juni- 
jjer-tree, the Arabs gather that frankincense which sniokes 
in the thutches of Christendom and in the temples of the 
East. They toUect coffee ftoln a shrub which is said to 
hhve been transplatited from Abyssinia to the hills of Yemen, 
tlow little did Prosper AlpinUs stispect when he described 
Ihis plant in Egypt aboilt two hiUidred years ago, and 
commended its medicinal qualitiesj that it would become in 
a few generations the favourite beverage of Europe, and an 
article of necessity, from £he seraglio of the Turk to the 
huts bf Switzerland, a source of much good and evil to 
society ; and that physicians would write books to proscribe 
its use ! * ) 

The same region so much abounds with excellent horses, 
that if there is any place which is the native seat of that noble 
animal, and which produces his race in its greatest perfection, 
it would seem to be Arabia, f The steeds of the Arabs are 

* Du Four, Traite du Cafe a la Hay^. 1685. Linnsei Amoenitates. 6. 

i* Bufifon.T— I have abandoned this opinion, and now no longer consider 
Arabia, but the kingdom »f Kuku, or some region of Africa, to thfe 
south or tke west of £gy^, as the mostprobttblc comitrj of tbe bof sf« 
(Remark of the Author.) 
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eqpilly beautifiili Iboi^fa not «a large a» those of Africa . 
tjtey we siffift m ostrichefl, but fit only for the chace. One 
clasa of Arabian horses U preserved pure in the bre^d, 
mdi \mg and well attested reg^vs of a reaiote a^ac^try ; 
others are bred from the casual mixture of various races, 
Th^ are the daily and nightly companions of the Arabs, 
who aret tmxxom to beep them deaii. and in good conditio^ : 
tibqr slaffid saddled through the day and feed by night. The 
emr»Hrs oCthe East, aiod of the African Mooes^, were brought 
erig^% from Ardbb Fdix* 

The shores of Yeii»en run down along th^ Arabian gfsHS 
aft far as the alraits of Babel Mand^ in the vtcioftty of 
which lies Okad, where barde in aneicaat time^ contended 
for the pruse of poetry. Here^ among gardens and gloves 
of cofl^» k situated Moch% the central point of Arabian 
commerce, in which is the chief receipt of the customs of 
Yemen. Nearer .to the end of the peninsula, importaoit by 
ita situation and the eKcdlence of its haven, Adel is seated 
on a promontory at the foot of a lofty rock. This plage 
was visited by the Oredcs and Romans, who sought spices 
flbo oq the coasA of Hadramaut, and brought the aloe &019 
Socotora« Mara and Cknan ba^ve been less known to> 
history. 

We have elsewhere made mention of the attempts of the 
Hebrews at Pahnyra or Tadmoi' in the Wilderness, and at 
Thiphsach on the Euphrates, to settle towns which might ^ 
aiford protection to the sh^herds who wandered with their 
flocks from Gilead : we have spok^ also of their enterprises 
from the ports of Elath and Eziongeber, and of the com^ 
mercial colonies of the Phcenidans on the gulf of Persia. 
The interior of Arabia has never yet been explored* There 
the Tobbah ruled at Saba by the authority of laws, witho^i; 
encroaching on thdr freedom, over valiant hordes : shut up 
in their palaces after • the mannef of Orientids, * apd sur- 
rounded with eunuchs, they exercised the judicial power to 
the common advantage of their nation, while nature had 
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made sufficient provision fdr defence against foreign en^ 
mies. The traditions of Saba yet preserve the name df 
Balki^y that queen who admired the wisdom of Solomon^ 
«nd who bore a son, the ancestor of the Negush who now 
reigns in Habesh. 

Above the city of the Sabasans^ which was also called 
Mareb, in an elevated valley to the north-west, there was m 
vast tank or artificial lake, of the walls of which are 
yet seen stupendous ruins. This lake supplied the cac 
pital, and irrigated its gardais ; the water was one hiin* 
dred feet in depth, and palaces were erected on its walls; 
the' city was the abode of opulence and pleasure. In one 
night, as it is believed, during the reign of Tiberius 
Cassar, this wall was broken down, and the town was swept 
away by the overwhelming waters. The years arc com** 
puted from this calamity. 

In vain Alexander aspired to the sovereignty of Arabii^ 
and vain were the efforts of the Romans. A Greek colony 
in Socotora may still be traced among the hills of that 
island. When Anastasius I. held the imperial sceptre at 
Constantinople, and Naowash, King of Haniyar, in Yemeni 
who professed the Jewish faith, persecuted the Christians ; 
the Arabs were overcome by a Christian, the Negush €i 
Abyssinnia. Naowash, disdaining to submit, drowned 
himself in the sea. Thenceforward the African conquerors 
governed Yemen by means of deputies. 

The misfortunes of Arabia were of no long duration^ 
yet the effect of them is still fdt in Europe; The con- 
querors brought with them the small-pox from the poison- 
ous Africa : they communicated it to the Arabs, and com- 
merce has spread it through the world. At first it broke 
oat seldom, but committed dreadful ravages. Before a 
hundred years had elapsed, it appeared in Italy, and made 
its. way to Burgundy and to Germany. 
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SECTION 11. 

MOHAMMED. 

I>UR1NG these times of anarchy, while the freedom of 
Arabia wa.s suflering under the arms of theNegush and of 
Khosra Nushirvan the Persian monarch, Mohammed was 
hem in the 570th year of the Christian era. He was de- 
scended from a family which had produced many chief- 
tains, and many enterprising merchants. His fedier, 
Abdallah, died early, and left to his mother, the Jewess 
Emina, five camels and a female slave. 

Mohammed displayed from his infancy reflection ^nd a 
fiery imagination: he was generous beyond hi» fortune; 
compassionate, susceptible of warm friendship, and aban- 
doned to licentious pleasures. In his exterior he had that 
serious demeanour which distinguishes the oriental people ; 
ii dignified manner ; an animated and pleasing expression* 
ci countenance. He was of the middle stature^ his limbs 
were well proportioned, and his features striking. 

In his twentieth year he bore arms in a sacred war, 
wlueh his tribe the Koreish waged agaihst certun bands 
^f robbers, who disturbed the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
black stone of the Caaba, in the great tower of Saba the 
son of Cusb, had been ^rom early times ap object of venera- 
tiMi. It represented the earth, the mother of all, the cen- 
tral mass, around which the chaotic matter was distributed 
and reduced to order. It is still held sacred in the East. 

Five years afterwards he resorted to the fair of Damas- 
cus, to sell the merchandise of the rich widow Chadija. 
His genius and address gained the affections of the widow, 
and she bestowed upon him her hand and fortune. As long 
as she lived Mohammed treated her with grateful respect; 
and irreproachable fidi^hty. 

Mohammed beheld with sorrow the Calamities of his coun- 
try, theabandonmeatof its ancient manners, and the intro- 
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duction of foreign customs. He had learnt from his mo- 
ther that the Jews were still expecting the champion o[ 
Israel; he had heard from the Christians that Jesus had 
promised to those who loved him, the Comforterj whp should 
lead them into all tiiith. He was persuaded, by th^ sugr 
gestions of bis own mind, that he was tke person who was 
capable of restoring happiness to the nations. In the for- 
tieth yeair of his age h^ipened the mgkt of the 
decree of God» in which Gabriel^ one of the 
archangels^ as he believed, or as he declared, called hinc 
to be a prophet of the Most High. This event he rdateA 
to Chadija, and to Varaca, his father-in-law. Hi& woiirdb 
inflamed them lyith holy zeal, and they swore ^* by that 
God, in whose hand is the soul of Chadija and Varaca^ 
Mdbammed is the prophet of God." 

Immediately his cause was embraced by the young Ali^ 
grandson of the chief Abutaleb, <^ thejirsi (^ the witnessesl* 
who received in marriage the daughter of the prophet. 
The old, respectable, and upright Abubeker soon joined 
himself to the party. 

Often when he was seized by fits ot epilepsy^ Mdbanuned 
fiincied that he heard the voice gS angels* The praphie^ 
hegELii in sincerity, led astray by his fancied gift ; but frauds 
and violence enabled him to accomplish what piety and 
praiseworthy motives induced him to attempt. He ex- 
pected to succeed to the office of guardian of the saci^ 
st(me ; but the zeal of party excited a tumult which threat- 
ened his life. Mohammed fled in disguise and closely 
pursued from Mecca, and escaped through the groves of 
palm-trees to Yatreb^ where the Jews had secured in bis 
mierest the chief men of the city. From that day*» wliich 
was the 16th of July, in the 622d year of our o^ the 
Moslem compute the succession of time: this is the 
epoch of the Hejira, which Omar instituted in the yesor 

^ Or rather from Ae cowmciic^icpt of the year, 66 day^ before* 



49$a . The t>rdphet l^as wdcomed irt Yatreb by 500 
diseiples, and that tdWn received the Citle of Medinat-i^ 
Nabi^ the prophetic city. 

' Islftm, the religion which Mohammed promulgated^ con- 
tains these dogiBBi^, that there is oneGkxl, and that Mohara^ 
hied is his prophet, by if hom the lair of Moses and of Jesus 
is perfected and accomplished. He pabli^hed no new 
tenets ; but only adorned and exhibited in a form adapted 
to the ideas, prgudioes, and inclinations of the Orientals, 
that doctrine which is as ancietit as the human race. He 
moreoyer etijoined masiy ablutions, well suited to the 
tHaAners and necessities of the hotter climates : he ordained 
five daily prayers, that niah might learn habitually to ele* 
vate his thoughts above himself and above die sensible 
world : he instituted the festival of the Aamadan and the pit* 
grimage to Mecca, and commanded that every man should 
bestow ih alms the 100th part of his possession^; for these 
observances already existed iii established custom^ or in the 
tircumstailces which gave occasion to their enactment* In 
like maimer the prohibition of mne and the flesh of swine, 
tArcumcision, and the Friday's sabbath, are partly more 
ancient, and in part new, or rather recommended than 
strictly ordained. He established a law adapted to circum- 
stances, a i^ligion for countries, in which the sublimity of 
Islam produced a greater impression than the subtle fri<* 
Polities which then divided the theologians of the Christian 
church. Enthusiasm joined its influence, and elevate the 
soul of the true believer above the whole visible world ; 
above the power of perishable things ; and above the fear 
of death itself. While an abgect superstition debased the 
subjecu of the Byzantine empire, the soul of the Arab was 
kindled into fervour by Hke elevated simplidly of a doc* 
trine which opposed few checks to the vehemence of his 
passions. 

Its power was first displayed in a war in whieh the prophet 
overthrew bis enemies at Meeca. At the village of Beder, 
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where the Moslem pilgrkns still offer up adorations^ far 
obtained the first vict(^. Happy was he esteemed who 
had &llen for the true fiuth 1 He had departed to endless 
enjojment, in fragrant and shady groves, where beautifBl 
black-eyed virgins awaited him; where heavenly youths 
sprinkled him with water of the rofes of Paradise,, from 
goblets of pearl. and gold ! 

After the conquest of Mecca, his command was sent to 
' Heradius, Emperor of Constantinople^ to Elhosm Parviz, 
the King of Persia, to the Arabian emirs, to the Negush 
and the governor of Egypt: *^ In the name of him who 
formed heaven and eatth, and who ordained Islam from 
eternity to endless ages; believe in Mohammed, teacher 
of the divine and universal law,'' Arabia willingly, re- 
ceived his command, and acknowledged that he restored 
the faith of her patriarchs. The chieftmn, Chalidj^ 
marched against the unbelievers, at the head of thite 
thousand men, and defeated an army of twenty thousand* 
In the cause of the Lord of heaven and earth, fear found 
no places especially when the prophet declared that the 
end of his mortal career is predestined from eternity to 
every man, in the counsels of Providence. 

When Mecca had become obedient, and all Arabia paid 
him reverence, Mohammed commanded Islam to be carried 
into every country, and all nations to be united by arms or 
by faith. The prophet having been poisoned, as it was 
believed, in the 63d year of his age, departed into the pre- 
sence of that Eternal Being, whose unity and goodness he 
caused, by the exertions of his whole li£^ to become the 
fiuth of more than half the ancient world. 

• 
SECTION lU. 

THE EMPIRE 01^ TfiE ARABS. 

Ali, the first of the fiuthfiil, aimed at succeeding his 
father-in-law the prophet : but his design was defeated by 
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the Intrigues of Ayesha, one of Mohammed's i^dows, who 
had onde received an afiront from All ; and her father Abu- 
beker was raised, by ihe majority of voices, to the honour 
of cbalif, or successor. The remains of the prophet were 
deposited in a coffin of white marble. His visions and re- 
velations were recorded in writing, that the tradition of his 
faith might be preserved in a firm and unchangeable basis. 
Such is the Koran, a work which, by the importance of its 
contents, the sublimity of its representations, the purity of 
its expression, has become not only the sacred, but also the 
classical book of the Moslem. 

While these aflkirs occupied the chalif, Chalid conquered 
all the countries which lie between the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates and the Mediterranean sea. Four thousand and 
five hundred of the faiflifiil laid the foundation of the 
Arabian empire. This general and Amru displayed the 
energies of a nation bred in the hardy habits of the pas- 
toral states and roused to energy by the impulse of fimati- 
cism. A flame, which was destined soon to eonsame its 
own vital force^ extended the dominion of the Moslem ; but . 
the empire survived, supported by its relations to the 
country and people under its sway, and by the influence 
of ancient opinion and never-fading passions. 

The great Khosni Parviz, the Persian, the terror of the 
Byzantine emperors, who had carried away the true cross 
firom Jerusalem, after. a reign of nearly forty years ever 
victorious until shortly before its termination, was assassi- 
nated by his son Shiruyeh; anarchy prevailed in the king- 
dom of the Sassanidfls. In the course of three years twelve 
kings and queens ascended the throne, and a rlsstless spirit 
of independence manifested itself in the fortresses of the 
t^eftains. In Ccmstantinople,' the crimes of ambition, of 
&ction^ and the vices 4>f a corrupt court, ruled under die 
guise of superstitious sanctity. 

In the meantime Chalid tempered the fire of the Moslem 
by the ruleft of order and discretion. OKI men^ women, 
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lihildreaf and eccl^siostie^ excepting the ehpm oSupxmg fjf 
the devjyit {for tlww. he termed the «aonks,) were spaxj^c} ty 
jthe sword. For the resj:, to thpsp Christians who i^ubmitt^ 
Ip the trihute, tol^eratioa wd jprot^tipn wejre pn>qaise^ 
Accprtfngly, .whe^, after the cl^J^th of Abu- 
* ' * hjok^, Owar, raised by the influence of the 
* swie Ayesbn to the ioffice of lE^mjr el Mumenin, ox cpmr 
jopiander of the faithful, ^tempted to recal Chalid ; the 
troops stiU reipaiAed devoted tohiosy and hejcarried his 
viptoriowi urins and the Jaw of Islam tbrough Syria to th^ 
confines of Asia Minor. 
Am^u, the son of Aasi, marched to tho cfinq/SLeait of 
Eg^pt Since Egypt lost her native Pbar^oh^ 
' she had been alike incapable of restoring hjer 
Jiberfy $md of submitting to the yol^e: alwftys eager to ^^ 
a^sistan^ to .the enemies of her preseiM: mastery she qjuic^ldy 
.ahandiHied the iieatenant of jthe Gceel^ emperor. Then wtj^ 
th^ anpieiat Miwpbis burnt, AW^ndri^t taken by stfENc^, 
a^ds .^pciordiDg to an old tradition preserved by AM- 
»pl}ari^ the rcimnins of those archives of the hpmw raci^ 
whid) bud bom CQUectfd by the Ftolemie^,^ wer^ .coj^sum^ 
hy fiiif^. ^Amnsi ^Mi^mpted to complete a work pftep^L be- 
gun, by cuttmg through the .land which s^firajtes the 
^walers >of the Mediterranean &otja those of the Jled Sea. 
Itibas bfen (iup|)o^ jeh^^t the si^ace of the two ^^ i^t 
beiDg vi th^ 1^9^ l^yel, the i^jpiniiig coiuqytrips :inf»yj)e 
pvern^ebned.byrthe waters of :th^ joiK^r^ ^e\^t^ la^o* b|it 
Omor ifodvid ili/e uodectokiog, &cm the api»:ehensiotn tbst 
)tb^ propb^tjc .cities wookl be rend^j^ acx^h^e to t^e 
Clhi!ist»ii fleets* JE;iistwArd of M^M^ J^m hwlt Fo^- 
,h9Xh$ )ib»jmk$im of which axe s4j8 sie^n in OH 1l^n§' 
It.maitbeiCmtcHn.of ihe Aimbs, in thdr cQoqu^^ j»,^ 
(rtroy att fanner t^iogs, :tp give to ^&ty regign .9^ni9wibm» 

i and to make the camp of their goneudjthe mOsr^^ftlk 9^ 

^ ewy /Gauntry. 

iWhil^e Egypt 'was ^]fiii«DQl>ened fisom tiie Vymxtim ^' 
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initiicini King Yezdejardi the Sftssanide, descendant of those 
Sapors and of those Chosroes, Ibeforc whose arms the Ro- 
mans 'had so often trembled, fought ^eral battles agunst 
Hnotlier Arabian chief, and at length was totally defeated 
in that of Meru. The fate of this monarch is 
' differently related. Some historians report that 
the king was overtaken and slain, while he was entreating, 
a mariner to transport him aoross a river: 
ethers eay that a necklace and bracelet of gold 
temf^ed the cupidity of a miller in Segastan, under whose 
roof he had taken shelter. His son, abandoned and des- 
titute, but too proud for submission, is said to have taken 
Refuge in China. 

Cyprus and Rhodes were plundered : the Moslem pene- 
trated on one side through the chain of Taurus, and on the 
other into the deserts of Nui^a* Amru was recaHed by 
Osman, >tbe successor df Omar ; but the ^^rriorsdeclated 
ihat, as ^hey revered, in the commander of iJie "faitfaftid, 
the teacher of the law, so they would follow the most va- 
liaint general in the field of battle. The chafifs were for the 
mostcpart feeble sovereigns : but theempire, founded oh the 
'filith Which was impressed upon iihe nation, supported it- 
adlf; and was invincible as long as the strength of thmlnf- 
pression remained. 

It alrtody extended from Persia to the desert of Kair- 
wtm, and already the throne of the ehidif tottered oit its 
_ foundation. Ali succeeded Osman, but' like 

widow of the propbet armed the troops against 
the first of the beUevars. The sacred ^ihair^was ibeken by 
the arts of a woman, while both Romans and Persians fled 
before the standard of Islam. Ali wias at length murdered 
atCufa,andtheShiitesstiHpayreverencetehfe 
tomb in the vicinity of that city. 
'The Shiites are a party Who neither acknowledge his pre- 
decessors nor his successors as lawful cfaalife ; 'but pay ho- 
riouts to a i^acred family descended from him, ctf whith the 
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last individual, Mobamnied Montatar, born in the 868t!l 
year of our era, is supposed by them still to survive in con- 
cealment, that he may appear as sovereign in the end of 
time. » Of this persuasion is Persia. During the whole of 
June. the Shiites keep fast in honour of Ali and his sons 
Hassan and Hosein: they lament them by night, when 
theatrical exMbitioiis are performed, representing thdr 
battles and assassination : effigies of their bodies, stained 
with blood, are carried in procession through the streets, 
and every Shiite learns to execrate the Sunnites, the ene- 
mies of All Of this latter sect are the Ottoman Turks. 

SECTION IV. 

COMMANDERS OF THE FAITHFUL OF THE HOUSE OF OMMIA. 

Thib throne of the prophet devolved by inheritance on 
the house of his uncle Ommia. Abusofian, the son of Om- 
jnia, had been the most implacable enemy of Mohammed; 
while the charms of his wife Hinda attracted the passionate 
addresses of Hamsa, one oif the most eminent advocates of 
the new faith. Moawiab, sprung from these parents, per- 
ceiving the success of the prophet, acknowledged that he 
CBtakt from God, paid him religiousr homage, and having 
attached himself to his cause, became lieutenant of a pro- 
vince; and after the death of Ali, and the abdication of 
Hassan, received the dignity of Emir el Mumenin. While 
he roused the zeal of the nation in favour of the true faith, 
he knew how to distinguish the superfluous from the essen- 
liati and he drank wine, clothed himself in silk, and re- 
moved the doctrinal chair from the humble Mecca to the 
splendid l>amascus, which was reckoned one of the four 
jwmdises of the east. 

Jxk Africa some wandering tribes invited his general 
Ocbfkh to liberate them from the intolerable yoke of the 
By2sntitte empenn*. Ocbah achieved this enterprise and 
jn the country of the ancient Gyrene, the bkth-place of so 

12 
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many poets ^nd philosopher^^ confirmed his eonqUest by 
erecting the fortress of Kairwan. The city of . 
Kairwan was built not far from the coast, at 
the foot of a hill, abounding in springs of firesh water, and 
surrounded by fertile meadows, in a soil rich in mines of 
salt* Okbah afterwards overran, in the course of a few- 
years, the whole northern tract of Africa, which, while 
Carthago was yet free, had cost the Romans three Punic 
wars. A luxurious and refined people everywhere embraced 
the side of that faith which was dictated at the head of an 
armed host. At this time Damia, queen of the 
* Berbers, arose like a second Dido, and aimed 
at rendering her country independent ; she conquered 
Carthage, defeated the Arabs, and laid waste, as Italy to 
her east experienced, those plains abounding in corn, which 
had long been the granary of Europe. She hoped that the 
enemy would be unable to resist this mode of warfitre; but 
tiassan, at the head of the Arabs, called forth all the re« 
sources of enthusiasm, and Carthage fell before his arms. 
^ _ All the African coast, to the strait^ of Gibraltar^ 

' soon yielded to the sword of the Moslem. 



SECTION V. 

THE ARABS IN SPAIN. 

Spain and the south of France were yet under the do- 
minion of the Visigoths, whose power would have.been iiv- 
vincible if they had known how to obey their rulers. We 
have already observed the throne of the Visigoths shaken! . 
by faction : their kings were not accustomed' to govern by^ 
the maxims of tyrants, or they would have been more able 
to suppress sedition. No sooner had Rodrigo hurled ironv 
the.thTone, and put out the eyes of King Vitiza, who held 
bis.noble^ under an iron sceptr^ thap a S^xanish couiil i 

. ^ invited Musa Ebn Nasir, the Arabian iro- i 

A.D.710. ^ \y. . o . T f I 

vernor of Africa* across the Straits. It has / 

VOL. II. E 
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been rumoured that King Rodrigo had violated the sister 
of the count; l^ut it is more probable that the calamity of 
Spain -^had its origin in the spirit of faction. 

In the seventh year of Walid Ebn Abdalmalik, com- 
mander of the Faithful, Musa intrusted to his general 
Taricb, or Tarif, an army of Arabs, Moors, and Berbers, 
or wanderers of Africa. At the spot where he passed the 
Strait, a rocky hill rises 1400 feet above the sea, which 
ih overhangs with a precipitous cliff towards the north and 
ea^t, while the side which faces the extreme point of £arope 
« has a more gradual descent. This height Tarif 

fortified: it was his rock; Grebel Tarif, or Gib- 
raltar; and he thence extended his incursions throngh the 
' country. At length a battle took place at 
Xerez, where Rodtigo fought for the crown, 
the freedom, and the faith of the Visigoths, against 
Tarif and Musa, Islam, and the ferocity of the Moslem. 
Long and bloody was the contest; Rodrigo fought heroi' 
cally, till the betrayer, who had invited the Arabs, with 
Oppas, Archbishop of Seville, expecting that the foreigners 
would only assist one party of Spaniards against the other, 
went over to the enemy. The flower of the army perished, 
together with their kii^, and the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths, divided and without a master, fell under the yoke 
of the Mohammedans. The latter extended their arms 
from sea to sea, and across the Pyrensean bulwark : they 
conquered Narbonne, Qircas^onne, and the country on the 
, fiirther side^ as far as the Rhone and Lyons. Many old 
. and flourishing cities were destroyed by them, and new 
\^ ones built pn the same territory. In other respects they 
established the constitution of things which they fotmd; 
only the commnnder of the Faithfnl held the place of the 
king* The nationiil assemblies, the^ nobles, tSia courts of 
judicature, and Ae laws remained. The Christians ob-^ 
V, tained a toleration for their worship, and were ,only &r- 
biddea from speaking against the faith of Islam. The 

/ , .^ 4^^A^*>^'iC "^-^ /^^ ^^u^ 'iH-o-— ^/i^^v*- z.*-*^ ^ 
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trilnite, or Iand*tax, t!ra» a tenth part of the revenue in 
those towns and countries Wbicli ciapitulated, arid a fifth 
part in those which Were subdued by afihs. The product 
of both was given to the lieutenant of ithe caliph. 

The Visigoths were unable to endure the command 
which enjoined them to refrain from disputing the faith of 
the conqueror, and thereby obtain the crown of martyr- 
dom ; and the bisliops in Vain attempted to restrain the 
indiscreet effusions of holy zeal. Some who disdained all 
submission fled to the mountains of Asturia; these were 
chiefly the nobles and the sons of the nobles. From the 
Pyrenees a long chain of hills stretches to Cape Finiisterre,' 
thevftxtreme pbmt of Gallicia. Aiisena, one of these fiiUs, 
afforded Vfiage to a ttoop of a* thousand Goths, who sought 
hiding places in the caverns of our Ladj of Cabadoriga, and 
acknowledged l^^yo, a diiitinguished warrior, as tlidr 
' _ chieftain. ITie story is not free from the exag- 

gerationsof national vanity; yet Astuna enjoys, 
aS the ancient asylum of the noble Goths, certain liberties 
which had no other origin than the achievements of her 
sons ; and the hamlet of Gijon, on the coast, scarcely ob- 
-sierved by the enemy, became the root of a lasting mo- 
narchy, which grew up among the mountains. The chiefs 
cbnquerad Oviedo and Leon; and it came to pass, after a , 
contest of two hundred years, that Ordungo the 
Second ft>und himself sufficiently powerful. to 
restore the royal authority at Leon. 

Poli^cal calamities were advantageous to the Virtues and 
the genius- of the Visigoths. A long war, waged with 
various fortunes, against enemies far more powerful, forced 
thfem to a glorious exertion of valour and heroism; and' 
they witnessed^ among their conquerors, arts more perfect 
than those ot biarbardus Europe, and were taught by th^m 
to know tiie value of the conveniences and embellishments 
of Mfe. ibnt this happened in later ages : at that time the 
Arab himself knew only his faith atid the use of his sword. 

E 2 ^ 
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It is not certain whether the great^prophet himself could 
read and write ; and Ali, the commander of the Faithful^ 
was the first who ordered the Arabic language to be re^ 
duced to grammatical forms, by Abul Aswad Alduli, that 
his people might not lose, in their distant conquests,' the 
pnrity of their speech. At the same period the dictionary • 
was compiled by.ChaUl, and literature made little further 
progress under the house of the Ommiades* 

SECTION VL 

THE ARABS IN HINDUSTAN. ^ 

AnouT the same time when the Caliph Walid' at Da- 
mascus was informed of the 'calamities of the Vingoths in 
Spain, he received information from other generals of con- ^ 
quests achieved by his arms in Eastern India* Hindustan 
hm never withstood the attempts of foreign invaders, yet it 
<^ has always offered an impenetrable resistance to the intro- 
/ duction of foreign manners. The laws of the country are 
V so entirely founded on the manners of the people^ or the 
y latter have had so powerful an influence upon the former, 
/ that they have, in the course <tf time, andby the ^fiect of 
/ continual use, grown *into an impenetrable bulwark. To 
\ this effect not only their relation to the climate and soil 
have contributed, but the great interest which the numerous 
and dignified caste of Brahmans have ever felt in the main- 
tenance of this system. The caste of Cshatriyas, or war- 
riors, are interested in support of the same constitution by 
the enjoyment of great privileges. The mercantile order 
are chiefly anxious for tranquillity and the preservation of 
old customs; and the fourth caste, or the Sudras, are so 
humiliated, that they possess no political influence. The 
laws of India on this subject are more severe than those of 
Sparta ^th regard to slaves : in noicountry have the higher 
.classes ventured more or obtained greater success in arrest- 
ing the progress of the human mind. 
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The foahmans had already to, contend agmnst the Sama- 
naeans and the Christians: with no benignant feeling had 
they beheld the colonies of Jews which were in old times 
settled in their country, and now the victorious Moslem 
brought with them the fit^th of Mohammed, and forced 
them, sorely against their inclinatbn, to relax their severity, 
iifid to concede a greater measure of jastice to degraded 
humanity* 

SECTION VIL 

FRANCE* 

The arms of the Arabs, scarcely heard of a century ( 
before, now domineered from the Ganges to Narbonne; f 
when the Spanish governor, Abderachman, enraged at the */ 
defection of the little territory of Cerdayne, carried war into 
the dukedom of Eudes of Aquitaine, and into the kingdom 
of the Franks. 

In the western parts of Europe, the IVanks were so 
superior to all other nations; their empire so great, their 
ability and valour so distinguished ; that if they had be^ 
overcome, neither the Lombards nor any other German or 
Slavoniim people could have restrained the Moslem frdm 
falling at once on all sides upon Italy and Constantinople* 

The kings of the. Franks, since the time of Dagobert, 
son of that Chlotaire who held the assembly at Paris ; had 
gradually declined in power through effeminacy^ and the 
|)Eodigal favour and confidence which they bestowed on the 
mayors of their palace, and by the effect of unfortunate 
contingencies, by which the latter contrived to fiitther 
their own advancement The splendour and pleasures of 
the court lulled the descendants <^ the Merovingians into a 
voluptuous repose: and as the mayors of the palace in the 
mean time omitted no exertion that could contribute to 
augm^t or confirm their power; their influence^ faimded 
on splendid merit or successful boldness, increased to :a pr<^ 

£ 3 
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digious QKteot The king; pfy^Qted tbe nmyox» of the^ 
palace to the eccle8ia3tic«^l and jtemppmt Jorda at the time of 
election * : yet the power of this office, even in th€ age of 
Eberwin, so greatly exceeded that of the crown, that if 
Grimwald and P^)in d'Heri^thal f had not coboealed their 
usurped authority w^th greiiter a^res^, they would hsVe 
fallen victims, like that minister, to the j^lousy of th^ 
nobles. 

Pepin and his descendants, as mayors of the palac^ 
acquired and maintained by their merit a greater than 
royal power, both in Austrasia and in Neustria. t It was- 
thought right that the greatest share of authority should b^ 
in the hands of those in whom the nation reposed thtt 
greatest confidence. That every thing depended <m thiii 
recommendation, Pepin in his old age was pei:9uaded; and 
at his death, instead of bis youpger son, ja minor bom ui 
lawful wedlock, recommended the bastaM Charles to suor 
ceed him in his important office. It was determined that 
the energies of the kingdom should be wielded by the 
hands of him who possessed the i^o^t kingly soul* 

Tb^ Franks had to carry on wars in Germany . agamst 
the Frisians, Saxons, Sorbians, Bavarians, valmnt enemies 
or faithless allies; or ia defence of weak dependailte who 
stood in need of their protection against barbarians. In 
these expeditions the mayors of the palace engaged with 
alacrity: diey rejoiced, to find themselves .at. the head ef 
their trpop^ and they sought occasions for ti^v- . In time of 
peace diey also possessed the power of pardoanig tiSemeit 

* Electione pontificum et cunctormp ducum. 
^ f Eberwin was mayor of the palace in the reigns of Chlotaire III. and 
Thierri. He was an able and ambitious minister, and was at length 
asbassbiftteidC as he was attempting to reduce Austrasia under his sway, 
A. D. ^B5. Pepin d'Heristhal succeeded bin> and^vemed mtb laoie 
moderation. He -was the &ther of Grimwald and of C^arles Martel, 
and the founder ot the C.arlovingian house. He died about 71 2, A.D. T, 
J Pepinus Dux Franconim obtiriuit regnum Francorum per annos 27> 
«iun re^us sibi aubjectis; Ann. Fuld. 
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thejrgave away offiees, flistribtited vacant feofi, and left tb 
the kbg the honour of hktkle, the etijoyments of luxury, 
and the raiiik of 'sovereign in the Champ ide Mai. On that 
occasicHi thd prince was' seated before the assembly of th< 
Franks iln the throne of his fcfrefathers r he aahited his Kege-^ 
men^ and' received homage from them; acceple^ the donative 
<i^ered by the nation^ and gave it to the mayor of the palace 
who stood by. his. footstool: he divided the vacant estates 
according to his recommendation, ilnd confirmed the distri- 
bution of tbdse which were already given. He then mounted 
his charibt' and was drawn by four oxen to his palace, where 
he Deibaiated till the following Champ de Mai. All matters 
of importance were proposed by the minister to the assem- 
bly, ikid the resolutions of that body were executed by him. 
Ifis po^er Was distinguished from that of the old German 
chieftains m these circumstances, that it continued in time 
oTpilace and was 'enjoyed for life; was handed down in a 
ceirtain manner by hereditary descent ; and extended to the 
administration of all aii^Si The dukes of the Allemanni^ 
of BritanBy, and of Aquitania, frequently, but in vain, op- 
posed their voices to these transgressions of constitutional 
Ibrms*. . ' 

'But'lUe^ ctponmstantiar detai) of these events is uhlmown : 
iear, indiffin'cince, political disturbances^ diminished the 
nnihber of historians. ' These irete the heroic times of 
Euroi^ : Baiibamns swere forced to adopt civiSzed forms 
of Hfe; forests were cfat down, morasses drained; the 
nobility were free, and the people employed in producing 
the necessaries of life. 

SECTION VMI. 

tfEHMANir; 

An iflibtriouiB' Englishman nciihed Wiiiiired, who was 
afterwards called Boni&ce, introduced into the iGerman 
(crests the first spark of religious light. In Bavaria, he 
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renewed^ purifiedi and regulated Ihe profusion of Christie 
anity, according to his own flentiments and those of the 
Boman ponti£ The light of the Christian faith speedily 
diffiised itself through Franconia, Thnringia, the banks <^ 
the Rhine, and in Saxony and Frisia. While BoBifiu:^ 
established the humanizing worship of Jesus and Mary, is 
the places where Stuf and Bustrich had been the objects of 
veneration, be assembled congregations of people in villages 
which became the origin of towns. 

Pope Gregory IL, eager to establish and extend the 
imt|iority of- the pontifical chair, remaiiced the talents and 
zeal of Boniface, and bestowed on him the episcopal dig-* 
nity and the office of legate. The merits of Boni&ce ob- 
tained for him, by the favour which he acquired at Rome 
and the interest which he excited among the Franks, the 
bishoprick of Mentz, which was established for, hisi sake* 
The ancient city of Mentz, since the devastation of the 
barbariam, had given the precedence to the more flourish-^ 
^-^ *Dff town of Worms. From thence the bishopt^ 

. .• promulgated the Christian faith according to 
the represenUtions of his age, together with the authority 
of the holy pontifical chair, and the milder manners and 
ordinances of the Franks, among those tribes whom the 
mayor of the palace had overcome or meditated to subdue. 
Thus were the Gospel and the law of Islam disseminated at 
(he same, time, and by similar means I Moral and religious 
culture was es^tended through the north by means of 
doistered societies, similar, but in many respects moie 
venerable than those of the Pythagoreans: 

SECTION IX. 

' ENGLAND.. 

It is remarkable that the chief part of this laudable work 
was carried on by men who bad imbibed the zeal of holy 
enterprise in the remote parts of Europe, at Hy ifi Ireland, 
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and at Bangor, among the Kyoui. While the Scots waged 
wars against the Caledonians, while the dynasties of the 
Anglo-Saxons carried on mutual hostilities and were per- 
petually disturbed at home by domestic troubles, which 
continued till th6 West Saxons gradually gained the pre- 
ponderancy, the light of Christianity, but lately kindled, 
and a remnant of learning which had never fallen wholly 
into contempt, were more honoured in Britain than in any 
other region. Accordingly, while the nation was insignifi- 
cant in Its external relations, peculiar talents and energies 
were displayed by individuals, which formed for them- 
selves a theatre of action embracing nearly all the western 
countries. 

SECTION X. 

LOMBARDY. 

The kingdom of the Lombards acquired greater stability 
. _ after Authari the son of Kleph had obtained 

AD. 584. - . I. 1.1 

the government : each nobleman gave up to the 
king the half of his possessions, in order to place him out of 
the temptation to commit injustice^ either from the pressure 
of his own necessities, or from the desire of conferring 
benefits upon his friends. Authari governed wisdy, and 
fought heroically against the combined strength of the 
exarch and the French monarch: the Franks were less 
formidable in the intersected country of Lombardy than in 
open plains, where the fight was decided by an impetuous 
attack, and the Lombards possessed stronger fortresses. 

Theodelinde, the widow of Authari, chose for her hus- 
band Agilulf, the duke of Turin, and the nation adopted 

him for their sovereign in the Champ de Mai. 
' In hi& time Pope Gregory L mediated a peace 

which terminated the long continued hostilities 

of the Lombards and the Greek exarchate. 
" What other consequence," said he to the contending 
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parties, " ciin arise from your persevering enmity, but the 
deaths of many tfaounuids (^ men, whose hands are useful 
to the Bomana and Lombards for tilling their land.'^ AgUuIf 
had «l8o ike -wisdom to make peace with the Franks and 
Avari: his people possessed the best cultivated soil and 
^ore of the produce of* industry, and it was more easy 
during external peace to preserve tranquillity at home 
among his restless dukes. Theoddinde confirmed the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, which humanized her subjects, 
and i^ave'them an inclination to a peaceful life. The ptiblic 
xepo&e was sometimes disturbed by the robberies and 
ti;escbery of the khans of the Avari, but the warlike spirits 
, which were thus roused were shortly obliged to subside intd 
the calm of peace, llie kingdom became better regulated, 
and was not further enlarged. 

The son-in-law of Agilulf was that King Ro- 

thari, who, as we have already mentioned, com- 

■ ^ piled the leffal <^e of the Lombards; It 

A.D.645. . , ® 

contamed at first B90 enactments, and the num- 
ber was increased in the course of the next 1 10 years by the 
addition of 19B articles. It remained in force after the Lom- 
bards ceased to have kings of their own nation, and the 
cpoqu^or only ordained an ' equal authority for the capitu- 
laries of the Franks. The law, compiled and augmented by 
Justinian, prevailed in Rome and in the exarchate, and 
^ence N^ose thai variety of foreign ordinances for which 
Italy is remaricable to the present day^ 

In the law of the Lombards theft and adultery were 
punished with death: murder was not a capital fcrime. The 
excesaiv^ power of the great, and the confidence of the 
i)ati<^ in. the king, seem to indicate, that it was thought im- 
prpper to arraiga the conduct of him who had killed a man 
by the order of the'sovereign, or had given his advice as to 
the method of destroying him. But whoever introduced 
an enemy into the country, as Narses introduced Albwin, 
whoever abandoned it himself, or aided a firceman in 
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a^^llftlittg. himself ^fiuxti thd^republicof the Lombards, liad 
death for Jiiipoition. Onthootfa^ hand, it was not ex*-> 
pr^s^ <bat he who ei^Md into compirstcy against the- 
kii^ oiigbtto die^ bnt itwassiinply declared that such an 
act exposed him to the risk of death* It is worthy of re* 
lOffrk) that he who excited a disturbance in the * churcl^' 
WB^ subjected, to a fine of forty shillings ; if any man 
cammitted the sameofiPence^in the national assembly, his 
penalty. was nine hundred; and for any such act in the pa-^ 
laee of the king, death Was the reward. The law of war, 
as in other legal institutions^ decreed death peremptorily 
SJgMnst him who excited the soldiery to resist the command 
of the general, or other officer^ whom the king had set 
over the troops; or who induced any part of the army to 
negledt their duty, or who deserted his comrades in the 
field of battle. The general appointed by the nation pre- 
sided over the operations of war; the gastald of the king 
over the police and judicial regulations of th6 armyf, and 
eadi watehed over the conduct and restrained the excesses 
of the other: «^ 

. In the estimation of their own law, the Lombards were 
tbe Boblest people, and of far higher dignity than their 
neighbours, the Romans : the p^ialty for fornication com- 
mitted with a Lombard slave, was a greater sum by two- 
thirds than with a Roman. No woman was permitted 
to live without the safeguard of some protector J, or of th^ 
court. The distinction between free, persons and bond- 
slaves was so great, that an irregular marriage was pu-| 
nished with death; and if a fre^ man was desirous of 
espousing his female servant, it was necessary that a cere- 
mony should previously be (performed, which typified h^t 

• * 
* Scandalum comm^erit. . , 

f Si Dux exercitatem molestaverit injuste Gastaldus eum solaciet 
usque ad pra&sehtiam Regis, aut apud suuni judicem ad justitiam per- 
ducat. 
X Mundiburdiuin. 
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n^generatioQ* Great as was the distinction between free-*-. 
men and the lower orders, human nature ^tself was held in 
but little higher dignity than the brutes : a man who struck 
a mare that was with foal, was fined with the same penal^ 
as if he had committed a similar violence towards a. pn^- 
nant female slave; and for either offence the punishment 
was only half so great as if he had torn off the tail of a 
horse. The freemen were either barons or of common 
family, or men who had obtained only personal fireedom, 
or such as also possessed the right of disposing of their 
property. Illegitimate sons were in every way distinguished 
from those born in lawful wedlock;b ut when there was 
only one of the latter in a family, the.former inherited one- 
third part of the estate. In the servile class, the domestie 
servants who were employed in every kind of art, were 
distinguished^ from those who managed the estates, and 
these again from the labouring rustics.. A^^^g^® latter,^ 
some were assigned to agriculture, others to pastoral em- 
ployments, and severally to the care of oxen, sheep, goats, 
and swine ; and in each division the master rustics were dis« 
tinguished from the apprentices. The domestic servants 
took care of the hawks, the swans, the cranes, and stags, 
that were kept as domestic animals. 

Among the Loifibards the word virtusy as among the 
ancients, had the sense of strength, and solatium was used 
to signify the support of armed auxiliaries *, the only con- 
solation of the defenceless among barbarians. 

To this code were added, at a .later period, the feudal 
customs, as they were compiled by Obert-ab Orto, of 
Milan, under the Emperor Frederic L, together wiUi the 
ordinances of th^ pontifical chair. The whole system de- 

J dined when, towards the end of the twelfth century, the 
cities began to be governed by particular statutes, and 
\ through the exertions of the professors of Bologna, the 

# Si qius homini Ubero insidiatus fueric cum virtute et solatiovet 
subito battidcsrit. 
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Roman law became every where, except perhaps in Venice^ 

the only scheme of jurisprudence that was used for the 

completion of local ordinances. The legal iystem of the 

Lombards maintained its ground most effectually in those 

quarters of Sicily where it had been freely adopted. 

It contain^ nothing that related to political institutions, 

because the code on which the security and property of the 

citizens depended, ought to be wholly unconnected with 

the mutable forms of government. The monarchy was 

given by ^slection. On this account Agilulf took care to 

_ procure the nomination of his son Adelwald. 

A.D.604. , , . , , ^ , . 

to be his successor, twelve years .before his 

' own death. The young prince became idiotical* 

after his Other's death ; idiocy indeed, and the 
poison by which it is induced, are frequently mentioned iq 
the history of the Lombards. Ariwald, his brother-in- 
law, was thereupon elected in his place. Ro- 
A.D.625. ,.,,., , , , . 

than, the legislator, was another brother-m- 

law of Adelwald. Rodwald, the son of Rothari, ' 
having fallen by the sword of. a man whose 
' wife he had seduced, the nation elected Ari- 
* bert, nephew of Queen Theodelinde, desirous 
of combining, as far as it was possible, respect 
and gratitude towards the royal house, with tlie 
privilege of electing a king according to merit. Aribert, 
with more piatemal than patriotic sentipient, determhied 
to leave his two sons, Perthari and Godebert, joint sove- 
reigns; each of them endeavoured, by factious intrigues, 
to increase the strength of his own party, and they both be- 
^ ^ ' came the victims of their own folly. Grimwald, 
duke of Benevento, of Godebert's party, am- 
bitious and distrustful, because he supposed his designs to 
be suspected, slew Godebert; and Perthari being in* 
formed of this' evfynt flew into Hungary* The 
genius of the Lombard government appears in 
the. einaunstance^ that Grimwald, although he had con- 
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ciliated many friends by acts of munificence, and Had se- 
cured his personal safety by a body-guard, found it needihl, 
in order to protect' his throne, to espouse the sister of the 
last king. The events by which he was finally compelled 
to resign his right to Perthari ; the imprudent joy of the 
people^ which brought new dangers on the latter ; the va- 
lour of his friend, who saved thef prince at the peril of his 
own life; the manner in which his foe rewarded this noble 
act, and the resolution ofrhim who had performed it, 
rothcr to suffer with Perthari in misfortune, thto to five 
with dignity and opulence in a splendid court ; all these 
ctrcumstances compose a romantic ^tory, in which the he- 
roic character of the Lombiird nobles is strikingly pour- 
ttayed. The Franks came to the aid of Perthari, and were 
defeated 1^ Grimw^ld, who obtltined his victoi'y by pre- 
tending fl flight, lEmd kaving his camp well stored with 
wine. He afterwards feigned with such reputation for wis- 
dom and justice, that deputies were sent to his court by a 
tribe of the Bulgieirians, begging that he would receive them 
into the number of his subjects: the territory of Molise 
was allotted to their establishment. This multitude of na- 
tions, each of which retained Some part of its peculiar lan- 
guage, have given origm to the provincial dialects of Italy. 
We find in this country vestiges of all times, of all nations, 
and cJOQfititutions ; and^ if we comprise^ Switzerland in our 
survey^ we have ^s it were an abstract or specimen of every 
form of government and period of civilization. 
, After the death: of Grimwald, the court and the assem- 
bly of nobles hastened into the passes of the Alps, to re- 
ceive back Perthari, who afterwards reigned 
. * with. gentleness and benignity, hkving profited 
by the en^peridni^ of misfartona Oi^BiWaM having I^ a 

.' ^ '. son, who was duke of Benevento^ PMhari 
A. p. 677. I .,..,,. J^ 

took care, nme year» before his dettth, to cause 

his o^im son, Cunibnrt^ t<» be! named as his successor. The 

latter waa defeatq^ by Akhis^ diik^ of ITrent; battfae gen- 

12 
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tleness of his manners, &nd his respect for learning, and all 
estimable qualities, had obtained him the affiecUons of his 
people. Nevertheless, under Luitbert, his almost in&nt 
son, Raimbert, duke of Turin, nephew of Perthari, by 
A.D 700 ^*® brother, excited internal war, ^obtained the 
A.D.701. throne, and bequeathed it to his son, Aribert 
the Second. The Bavarians having under- 
taken to effect the restoration of Luitbert, Aribert in vain 
sought to win over to his party the pq)e, by conceding a tri- 
bute from the Cottish Alps, whence ate derived the revenues 
which Epme still obtains, to the present day, from Pied- 
mont* Both Luitbert and Aribert lost theiif 
lives in the contest that ensued ; and Ansbrand, 
a wise old Bavarian chi^, was invited by the nation, to- 
g^her with his son Luitbrand, to leave his country, which 
bordered on Lombardy, in the Tyrolian mountaint^ tmd to 
assume the government* The latter was. celebrated for many 
greiat and splendid qualities; never was the kingdom more 
pbwerful or better regulated than mider his sway* He re- 
mained at peace with Bavaria, and with the Slavonians of 
Carinthifl. Charles Martel, mayor of the palace to the king 
of the Franks, sent his son Pepin to Luitbrand^ that his locks 
.might be shorn by the hand of the Lombard king. The sons 
of thenobles, among the Franks never suffened their hair to 
be shorn until they had passed the age of puberty, when he 
who first performed this ceremony was considei^ed hence- 
forth as holding the I'elation of a second father. 

SECTION XL 

TH£ AtUM IN FRANCE. 

Luitbrand made a league with Charles Martel, and they v 
exerted themselves jointly to withstand the conijuests of the i 
Ar^bs, before whose victorious arms Constantinople^ Paris^, \ 
and Benares trembled. The Moslem had spread them^ ) 
selves over the plains of Gascony; they had passed th^~^ 
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Dordogne, and had defeated Eudes, the duke of Aqoitaine ; 
parties of Arabs had appeared on the borders of Bur- 
gundy; and already, Rainulf, lord of Die, Oap, and Gre- 
noble, had jouied the infidels; already they approached 
Nice, on their way to the kingdom of the .Lombards, when 
Charles Martel and Luitbrand took up^ arms against Ab- 
derachman,'in defence of themselves, of all Christendom, 
and of Europe. 

^ While the Arabs were engaged in the plunder 
of Poictiers, the mayor of the palace united his 
forces with those of the humiliated duke of Aquitaine. 
During a whole week the hostile armies stood io . array, 
opposed to each other, and consun^ed the, produce of the 
country. The battle was fought on a Saturday in October,, 
in a plain which extends between Tours and Poictiers. The 
Franks stood in a close and impenetrable phalanx, protected 
by their shields as by a bulwark, and sustained, unmoved, 
the onset of the infidels : then suddenly they rushed for* 
wards and assailed the enemy. Abderachman fell, and with, 
him the flower of his army : the remainder, yet a powerful , 
body, retreated towards Spain. It is believed that Charles 
Martel cpuld have inflieted a severer punishment if he had 
pot been desirous of still leaving a. formidable enemy to be 
the terror of Aquitaine. . This day was decisive with respect 
to the future limits of the Arabian empire. 

The king of the Lombards waited in the mean time with 
his amy on the way to Nice, but the Arabs did not venture 
to attack him. 



SECTION XIL 

CONSTANTINOPLE AND ROME. 

Thkee princes had. ascended the Byzantine throne in 
the space of one year after the death of the Emperor He- 
radius : Constans II., the grandson of that monarch, te- 
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mained in possession of it. This was the tyrant 
who occasioned a more . irreparable loss to the 

arts of antiquity than Alarich and Genserich at the head of 

the CJoths and Vandak. 

^ _ He carried on a war airainst the Lombards, in 

A.D.64$. . . - ^ . 

which his troops chiefly distinguished themselves , 

by devastation, as the ruins of the formerly flourishing La- 
curia long testified. In a battle against the Lombard army, 
a strong and gigantic warrior of that nation transfixed the 
body of a young Greek officer, and held it alolk upon 
his halbert, above the ranks ; the sight of it so terrified the 
troops of Constans^ that they immediately took flight, and 
the battle was lost. Constans then betook himself to Rome, 
and carried oflF all, the chief specimens of the fine arts that 
lie could find. The temple of all the gods, in which • the 
senate had formerly been assembled, that prddigy of archi* 
tecture, bnilit by Agrippa, the friend and minister of Au- 
gustus CsBsar, was despoiled of its costly roof. After the 
emperor had employed himself twelve days in these occu- 
pations, he abandoned the city, bearing with him the ex-' 
derations of its people and the contempt of his enemies. He ' 
afterwards exercised sirtiilar devastations in several towns of 
Italy, Sardinia, and Sieily, and approached Syracuse, ^ 
laden with the splendid spoils of the provinces which he 
d^paired of maintaining in their allegiance to ' 
* his sway. The ships, however^ which were des- 
tined to convey his plunder to Constantinople, were taken 
by the' Arabs on their passage, and the proudest remains 
of the ancient * arts were carried to Alexandria, where they 
perished by means which are unknowir. Constafis remained 
: _^ six years in Sicily, where he was at length as- 

Atl^. 668. , • 

* > sassinated. ■ r 

AyoutH, whom the army forced to seat himself- cm the 
throne, and whose chief reconraiend^ci^n was the beautysof 
his person, was easily ov^come . by Ccmstdntme the Eourth, \ 
son of the late emperor.- In his reign Africa was lost to the 

VOL. II.. F 
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omptre; nnd, without the aid of the Oreciaiifire, a compcv 
sition of virhieh napthtfaa was tbe basis^ Constantioopleitself 
would hive fallen before the standard of Islam* It vn^ this 
'CoQStantine who'beld that council, in which it was established 
that ' the Mpnothelites were heretics, and unworthy of 
Christian communion^ 

Under his son, ^ Justinian IL, an occurrence 
took place at Ravenna, on the occasion of a. 
miUtio^ parade held on a Sunday, which may serve to 
■ (pveus some idea of the manners that pre* 

^" vaiidd in the Roman exarchate. The ^Ker^ 
cises w^e performed according to tribe% an4 it happened 
tb«t ate body found it^^lf aggrieved* On tbe fplfowingp 
Simdayy after the c^ebration of divine service, they iayited 
tii^ soldiers of the other tribe as guests, to their houses^' 
on tbe pretext of promoting a reconciliation* Eadik guest 
was miurdered by his nespeotive host, and the bodies of all^ 
wdre thrust into Ae sewers or concealed in the stat^. Th» 
dty remained three da^sJp public lametitation; thebc^hs 
were abut up, the theatres abandoned ; every cttiaeen so^gjj^' 
hid iatber oir his friend; processions were ordained, and the 
archbishop commanded a fast, which was to be observed.«veii 
by sucking infiints. When the secret was discovered, die 
guilty tribe suffered the same violence which they bad iti* 
flicted ; their houses were destroyed, and the p^rt of the 
towti which belcmged to them still bears the name of the 
Quarter of the RoUbers. * 

Soon after this catastrophe the . emperor, who was a 

prince of ferocious character, and devoted to violent pfis- 

sions, was dethroned, and deprived of his nose. 

A T%\i^e Having regained his power, he caused Leon- 

tins and Apsimarus, who had governed in the 

interval, to be put to denth piaUicly, and ordered the e|res 

of thepatiiarch to be put out. lie nobles w^|^ executed • 

at their own doors, or tbey were drowned in .s^cks, or , 

mdted laad was pmn^^ down their throats. A.aimiiar jate 



bG£^Il4ihe ebtef dUi^sof the dikUnt^I^ 'J4;49imi^ 

oiui^ tt mw ^ittiogfushed by rare e^dawmentt of g^ii]8» 
Vi9s permitted to write his last will 'with his own bloods 
He wtvote, Ob God, deliTer U9 from the tjvant i axd im« 
mediately dashed out his brains against a wa]J^ 

Philippicus BaWanes took vengeance on Jus- 
tinian for the sufferings of humanity, but he 
neglected his own interest and the empire. He was sur- 
ptised) his eyes put out, and Anastasius Artemiu^ a gene- 
ral of considerable talents, succeeded him on the throne. 
The army, instead of carrying on wars against the Arabs, ' 
forced a private citizen of Adramyttium, Whose 

A.D.715. rro 1 . 1^ 

name was Tbeodosms, to assume the purple: 

he laid it aside as soon as he was permitted. 

' Leo, who was an Isaurian, and a general of no 

mean parts, succeeded him on the throne, and 

A-O". 717. r ' 7 

defended Constantinople more than two years 
against the Arabs; in the meaii time pestilence and famine 
are said to have destroyed 500,000 men. Jt was this em- 
peror who published the ordinances, decreed prematurely, 
and with greater purity of intention than knowledge of 
human nature, against the use of images in the churches ; 
of which we shall hereafter trace the consequences. 



SECTION XIIL 

RECAPITULATION. 

In the period which we have been contemplating, two 
potentates made their appearance on the political stage; 
in the south the commander of the Faithful, with a pow- 
erful, well disciplined, and victorious army ; in the north 
the mayor of the palace of the Franks, clothed with the 
authority which his merits acquired, and presiding over the 
resources and strength of the French, the Burgundian, the 
Thoringian, Bavarian, and Allemanic states. The king of 

F 2 ' 
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the Lombards was Tather great by himself than by aiiy^ 
extent of power that could be compared to the sway of two 
such rivals. England, a world in itself, was destitute of 
any political influence on the Continent ; and the Korth ^ 
scflorcely known. ^ 
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BOOK XIII. . 

Tffi; AGE OF CHARLEMAIN AND HARUN AL RASHID. 
— A. D. 732— 841. 

SECTION I. 

STATE OP ROME AND ITALY. 

Lh£ people of Rome had long been unwilling to receive 
commands from Ravenna, to be the aubjects of a foragn 
court, and to be governed by Greeks, who were accustomed 
to despise all foreigners as barbarians. When peace and 
tranquillity had recruited their strength, the desire of throw- 
ing off the yoke was awakened among them. Under the 
Emperor Philippicus, who was not accurately orthodpx in 
distinguishing the two natures in the second person in the 
Trinity, the assembly of the Roman people resolved <^ no 
longer to obey the commands of the imperial 
heretic, or to circulate his coinage;'' and they 
refused permission that his statue should be erected ^in the 
church of St John de Lateran, and ordered that his name 
should no longer be mentioned in the public prayers. A 
sedition was excited against those who were attached to the 
imperial party; and scarcely could the spiritual power, by 
means of processions bearing crosses, gospels, and tapers in 
the via sacra, moderate the inflamed passions of the multi« 
tude. The cause they had undertaken excited no hostility 
on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The attempt was renewed with greater energy when Leo 
took away from the people the visible objects of. their reli- 
gious worship. Images were the ancient ornaments of the 
cl^urches: it was iiot towards the dead wood or stone that 

f3 
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the adorations of the more enlightened yrere directed; but 
the form served to lead the thoughts towards the ideal 
objeet which it typified, while to the rude and unlettered it 
had ever been impossible to elevate the mind to the concep- 
tion of an abstract and spiritual nature. Leo, not contented 
removing abuses which had been sanctioned by antiquity 
with and were connected with the weakness of human nature^ 
caused the images to be broken in pieces with contempt and 
abhorrence, and imposed his own method of representation 
on the consciences of all. 

Gregory II., a native of Rome, who was then pope, utter^ed 
warnings to the Christian people of the West, 

• ' * ' The cities and the armies of Italy loudly re- 
claimed against the imperial ordinance: the officers of the 
emperor were expelled, and independent men were elected 
in their places, and bound by oath to protect the party of 
the apostolic chair* • £k>me * provinces were desirous of 
choosing another emperor; but Gregory, with that pre- 
sence of mind which is the trait of a great man, rqjre- 
sented to them that as it was yet possible that the divine 
grace might find its way to the heart of Leo, precipitancy 
in their counsels would be culpable and intrusive. It thus 
came to pass that Italy recognized the authority of no 
emperor ; but the pope, as long as he lived, remained at 
the head of a powerful confederacy. 

At this epoch King Luitbrand was waging war against 
the ^arcfaate, and endeavouring to unite Italy under one 
monarchy sufficient for the maintenance of its own security, 
and over which no foreign power would have been able in 
future to prevail. Although some of the Lombard dukes 
were too independent, yet the kingdom had augmented its 
power. The nobles trembled in the presence of Luitbrand, 
who was so gracious to the inferior ranks that he may be 
excuapd for his severity towards the great. Two of' his 
nobles had formed a conspiracy against this monarch. He 
led them to the chace, and in a secluded place, in a forest 
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vhere he^ was aloi^e with them, he upbraided them with 
their design, and throwing away his arms, exclaimed, 
** Here is Lutbrand, yoijir king I do towards him as you 
'wijl;'* They threw themselves at his feet. He gave ihem 
presimts as the pledges of forgiveness. << The king of the 
-Lombardi/' says Paul Wamefried, <' was no scholar; but 
he was wiser than the philosophers.'' 

Against the pqwer of this valiant leader Gregory 111. de- ' 
"fended Rome and Ravenna by means of menaces and 
^exhortations. In the dominions of a king the papal chair 
coiild never have attained so exdted a degree of vMeration. 
It was fortunately filled in succession by a number of c»- 
listened statesmen, who united eloquence and the loAy 
virtues of the Roman character with the dignity derived 
from their own office. Hie two Or^ories were succeeded 
1>y Zacharias, a courageous man, who possessed a thate of 
.knowledge which was in those times rafei The latter wa^ 
followed by the enterprising Stephen, who sought the assist- 
ance* of the Franks against the arms of the Lombards : 
l^ittly diough brother of Stephen, held with wonderfhl 
dexterity a balance of power .between the two exposing 
interests; and Hadrian the Second, in the most calamitouB 
times, was distinguished by all those impoftmg quidiCtes 
Ivhich enable a ruler to hold an ascendancy over the minds 
of men, and to use them as his instruments. Charlemain 
collected, the correspondence between these popes and Kis 
fimher and himself. It shows lis What a prepond^raiioe^tbey 
wer^ enabled to acquire by their ability, their knowledge of 
mankind, and by an eloquence which was worthy of better 
times. 

SECTION II. 

THE CARLOVIKQIAN DYNASTY. 

' After the death of Charles Martel, his heuse became 

. weakened by divisions; and Slavonians, Bavarians, Alle- 

manni, and Saxons, took arms in the cause of his sonf 

F 4 ' 
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Gtipho against the brothers of the latter. Pepin and Car- 

ioman conquered their enemy, and they availed themselves 

of t;his occasion for abolishing the ducal dignity in Germany. 

The house of Duke Luitfried lost itself in the crowd of die 

nobility; and rdyjal administrators held the office as the 

counts of Burgupdy, succeeded to the dukes and patricians. 

The house of the mayor of the palace could not endure the 

new dignities which began to rival it. The influence of the 

bishops was lessjsned by their love of arms, of wine, and of 

the chace : for a grave demeanour is the secret support of a 

power which is grounded on opinion* , \ 

In this state of the French empire, in the 
■ A.D. 752. ' . . ' 

266'th year from the time when Clovis the 

Mdrovingian laid the foundations of it, the Franks assem- 
bled themselves at Soissons and obliged Childei^ich the 
Third, the last of the Merovingian house, to lay down the 
insignia of royalty. Pepin, mayor of the palace, son q£ 
Charles Martel and grandson of the old Pepin d'Heristhal^ 
was elected king of the Franks. Pope Stephen the Third 
confirmed, by the apostolical authori^, the newly acqwred, - 
power in the hpuse of the Carlovingians. 

The new king, after he Iiad acquired the sole sovereignty 
by the humiliation Of the nobles and the ruin of his brother^ 
strengthened his power by an intimate alliance with the 
popes, and renderfed the latter great and illustrious by his 
victories over the Lombards. In the seventeenth year of 

A.D 768 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ assembled, all his dukes> counts^ 

. bishops, and abbots, and with .their consent 

divided the French empire between hb sons, Charlea and 

Carloman ; the latter of whom died in the. course of a fevf- 

A D 77 y^^^^> "^^ without suspicion of having received 
ppison by order of his brother* 
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' SECTION III. 

TAIX, OF THE KINGI>OM OF THE LOMBARD^. 

In the kiDgdom of the Lombards, after the death of 
Luitbrand and the short administration of his successor 
Hildebrand^ the staff of sovereignty was surrendered to 
Duke Rachis of Friul. The latter, together 
with his queen Tasia iEind her daughter, having 
given themselves up to a life of devotion in the cloisters of 
the Benedictines on Monte Cassino, his brother Aistulf was 
chosen in his place. Aistulf conquered the ex- 
- * * archate; against him Pope Stephen, finding him 
s less submissive than his predecessors, had called 

* in the aid of Pepin, who forced the king to yield 
a part of his con([uesfs; and confided them, on account of 
their remoteness,* to the administration of the pope. When 
Aistulf was dead, and Rachis satiated with the life of pious 
seclusion came forth from his clpister and again sought 
his throne, Desiderius duke of Tuscany obtained th(| 
sceptre through the influence of the Romish 
see. 
The latter, after the demise of the popes, who had pro- 
moted his fortunes^ fell into a dispute with Hadrian the 
Second, concerning certain territories of the exarchate that 
.were oii their mutual boundaries ; and at the same time af- 
forded an asylum to the family of Carloman, who fled from 
the power of Charles king of the Franks. On this account 
Charles was tlie more Easily stirred up by the pope to re- 
new the war against the Lombards. 

Charles held at Geneva the diet in which the Lombard 
war was resolved upon. With a part of his army he' 
marched- through Savoy, while Bemhard, his unde, led 
the other division over the Mont Bembard. The king of 
the Lombard)^ sought an interview with the pope : Hadrian 
returned answer, that he could not enter into any negocl* 
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ation until Desiderius had piinctoally fUfilled all his de- 
mands. Spoleto, Rieti, tod other places, immediately 
declared themselves for the strongest party. It was found 
impossible to resist the enemy in the passes of Sase and 
'Novalese, where the paths had been betrayed to Hbkm. 
The Lombards could not suj^ort the onset of poweHfal 
bodies moving in firm array. Pavia was the central point,, 
of their defence. 

' When the other cities had been redneed, and Pavia cut 
off, Charles, on Easter day, paid a visit to the pope in 
fiome, accompanied by some of his dnkes and counts. The 
Holiility of Rodie, with the standard of the imperiid dtjy 
and the youth with branches of olive and palin, marched 
but, together with the whole clergy, to receive the king* 
The pope, surrounded by the great prelates and the Roman 
people, awaited him at the vesilbtU^ of the ebureb of Saint 
Peter. The king, after returning thanks for the good 
fortune of his arms, ent^ed into the sepulchre where the 
bones of die apostles lie. Hie pope did not neglect to bb- 
#iin from him ft confirmation of the gifts which the church 
bad received from his father, atad entered into a personal 
friendship with Charles, which they maintained through life. 

The valiant Adalgis, son of the Lombard king, had 
abandoned Pavia and retired to Constantinople, where a 
brave and victorious emperor^ inopportunely for his de- 

\ ^ ' aigns, died soon after his arrival. Pavia, ac- 

A.D.774. " m - . 

cording to some, by the treachery of a prm- 
cess, who had conceived it violent passion for the great 
Charles, according to others by the hand of a meaner 
traitor, was betrayed to the French king. The kingdom 
of Lombardy was united with that of France, and his 
<« Excdlefuy Charles^ the iUustricm king &f the Franks^ and 
patrician of Borne" a title bestoW^ upon him by the Ro- 
mans, was also dedared sovereign of the Lombards. 

Paul Wamefried, the chancellor of Desiderius, and the 
faistDfitn 6f his nation, three tunes conspired for the resto- 
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ration of its independence, and proved that the Ticissitttdcs 
of fortune were incapable of altering the resolutions of his 
4iiiiid. His judges had condemned him to lose his eyes 
and hands, but Charies, in this instance, imitating* Cassar, 
exdairaed, ^* Where shall we find hands that shall be able 
to write history as these have done?"' 

Charles was sovereign of the country as far a^ the Ga- 
rigliano, while the extetisive and beautiful territory of 
Naples, as fiir as Brindisi, was maintained by AHchis, duke 
of ihe Lombards, ftt Benevento. This prince Tilled from 
sea to sea, and his successors conquered the territories of 
the Greek emperor in lower Italy. Arichis had fortified 
HSalemo: his magnificence, his wisdom, and justiiSe ob^ 
taihed for him the admiration' of Ei^rope. Adalfcierge, his 
duchess^ caused an. abstract of Roman history, which was> 
Ao despicable Work, to be prepared. "^ Charles was well . 
contented that Arachis manifested* towards him the outward 

' _ siinis of submission. In ISalcrno the duke re- 
A.D.787. . , , , . . ^. 

ceived the royal commissaries, ms army sur- 
rounded the palace, the young ndbles, with fidcons on thell 

. hands, formed rows for them through the public places, 
the hall was filled with the magistrates of the dty, and the 
counsellors in their robes of state: the duke, who was 
seated oh a golden throne, ros^ up and swore to be faithful 
to the king, to maintain peace, and to fight under his banners 
a league beyond the boundaries of the Beneventan territory. 
In all these afiairs the city of Venice, which was forming 
itself in the islands of the Lagune^ took scarcely any part. 

' It possessed no territory on the continent : and while fa- 
vouring sometimes -the Lombards, at others the Greeks, ot* 
the French, reiilarned free and unobserved. The Vene- 
tians seemed willing rather to favour Charles, whose great- 
ness depended on the soul which he alone knew how to in^ 
fuse into his empire, and who did not oppress them, as the 
old Lombard kingd had done, by their continual presence. 

* Hisforia Miscella. 
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The Liburhian coasts also acknowledged Charles. He 
protected Corsica against tlie Arabs, while in Sardinia. and 
Sicily the latter people contended for. dominion with the 
Greeks. ^ 



SECTION IV. 

RESTOBATIOM OF THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 

Charles was already master of the peopled districts of 
lower Germany: the Frisians had learnt to obqrfais father 
and grand&ther; the Saxons in Westphalia and in lower 
Saxony as far up as Hessia, under Wittekind, had often 
renewed their warfare, with the same ruinous event, against 
his arms and laws» the fiiiith of Christendom and the man- 
ners of the French : the Serbians had in vain attempted to 
aid their allies, and Gottfried, king of the Danes^ had 
opened to them free asylums where they might recruit their 
strength. The Obotrites, or Mecklenburghers, favoured 
the arms of the French : but it was Charles himself who 
imparted to them their chief ^ergy. Whife he was con^ 
quering Italy, and dissipating the conspiracies of the Lom- 
bard, chiefs; humbling the restless Vasd in Gascony, tra- 
versing the Pyrenees, taking Pamplona, and infusing teiror 
into the Arab troops as far as Zaragoza; dnviug them out 
of the south of France, and establishing a count to the 
southward of the Pyrenees, at Barcelona; he never lost 
sights of the wilds of Saxony, but flew with his tiroop of 
Franks *^ from Spain to Paderborn, and having received 
there the obeisance of <^ Ibn al Arabi," damped the fire of 
.rebellion in the west of Germany. Saxony was obliged 
to yield to the unceasing exercise of all the resources. of mi* 
litary art 

Charles conquered the most cultivated and the wildest 
parts of western Europe. He had at the same period to 
contend against the q)irit of freedom which ]/«t sur:idved in 

* Scars Frandflca. Frsnkenschsar. ' 
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^ Britmuiy, with Duke Thassilo of Bavaria, who, not without 
impatiehce, acknowledged him to be his own superior, and 
. _ with cohspiradesinhis own house. Thetreach- 
ery oi ihassilo gave him an opportunity of 
uniting, under his immediate sway, the territory of Bavaria 
from the Lech to the Ens, and from the extensive plains of 
the Nordgau to the feet of the Tyroiian Alps, where the con- 

. fines of his own Lombardy began. He spared the life of 
the chieftain ; who in the tranquillily of a cloister, forgot the 
laborious pursuits of ambition and his ill-directed patri- 
otism. Gharles drove the restless Avari beyond the Raab» 
and laid waste their boundaries. He pursued still further 
the Wiltzes, Limones, and other Slavonian tribes inhabit- 
ing the territory of Brandenburg, in order that the unwill- 
ing Saxons might . wear the yoke in the midst of subdued 
nations. He afterwards drew every third man from Saxony^ 
and transplanted them into the interior of hi» kingdom; 
gave t9 French subjects the farms that were left vacant, and 
appointed bishops in the marks of Brandenburg. He was 
desirous of civilizing the people whom he had subdued by 
arms, and in future to build his government on civil order 
and the sacred influence of the spiritual authority. 

Charles, king of the French, conqueror of the 
Saxons, Bavarians, and Lombards; in Spain,- 
Ate hope of Christendom, the protector of the islands, the 
terror of the Avari, as patrician of Rome the patron of the 
church, hastened, on the Christmas of the last year of the 
8th century, from Paderborn to Rome, in order to quell a 
tumult which had been excited a^nst Pope Leo the Third 
by the nephews of his predecessor. Men from all the sub- 
ject-nations, or from all the nations that frequented the 
capital of the western church of Christendom, were present 
with him at the solemnization of divine worship on the day 
of the birth of Christ, when Leo suddenly appearing of- 
jgred him the imperial crown. The people exclaimed. 
Long life iand victory to Charles the* August, crowned by 
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Qaif xmr gfeat undpeace^restoring eeoperw I - mid the pop« 
knelt at his feet. In the 3 X4th year from the abdicatioi^ of 
Bomuhis Momyllusi the imperial dignity was restored by 
^ Charlemain* HIk dominbn extended over Italy, France, 
^ Catalonia^ the Balearic islands, and Friesland ; U> th^ Elbe^ 
to the Bohemian forest, to the Raab, and to the mountaina 
of Croatia. 



V 



SECTION V. 

CONSTITUTION OP ITALY. 



The great cities of Italy, were governed by dukesi wIiq 
sat in the ccMirts of justice together -with the bishops, abbots, 
cc^mtc^ knights^ and land-owners, and before whom the 
people were assembled. The law of the nation to which 
the accused belonged decided in criminal causes ; and in 
load causes the law of the province where the estates 
of the parties were situated. We find that the abixn of 
Farsa, in a dispute relating to the warm baths in the Sa- 
bine country, refused the decision of the Boman laws, 
because the possession under litigation Uy within the juris- 
diction of tlie laws of Lombardy. He gave testimony tQ 
that effect, and was tried according to the latter code, 
though only one person in the tribunal was acquainted 
with it. 

The pope possessed no estate ; but he was firee, and ex- 
empted from civil offices. He was elected by the clergy and 
the people^ and confirmed ♦by the emperor, who invested 
him with the administration of his territorial fief. 
' " By this ourdeedpf confirmittion," says the 
act cf investment^ « we bestow upon the holy Peter, and 
on the paschalis, steward of the apostle, and upiveirsal 
bishq), and on all thy successors in^ ofiice, the city and thet 
dukedom of Rome^ and their domain in hills and plaioH. 
as you have heretofore possessed them, with the reservation . 
ofour s]p{>i:eme sovereignty^ without prejudice .or invasioa 
^ 8 
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on our part of the spiritual and teoaporal donstitutioa; a^ 
we d^ire to withdraw none of your, people who fly to 113 
from the judgment of the h^ of your land.** The po|ie 
possessed at Rome the same power as the dukes in other 
cities : but he became more easily, and at an earlier period* 
indq>endent of the sovereign. 

SECTION VL 

CONSTITUTION OF THE KINGDOM OF THE FRANKS. 

Amo^o the Franks there was no distinction beiween ths 
army and the people: and hence the military art was per«- 
fected a^ a later p^iod» mdth^ people remained so much 
the. longer free. For the defence qf the kingdom, the na^ 
tion was called to arms; sudden exige^es.were provided 
for by troops which traversed the cwpt^iyf suad diere was a 
w:atQbf or wardship^ in each district for the local police* 
Tlie land-owners were under an obligation to dte defence of 
the country ; and whoever possessed three or four allotr 
ments of land, went in person to the service of the,king^, 
while his slaves cultivated the soil : the poor, who possessed 
oaly on^ allotment, or none,, paid for the maintenance of 
a warrior. Thus wa^ formed a kind of ^rmed represents 
ation of the people. 

The military ordinances required that each man sbouki 
pi^vide himself with arms and clothes for half a year, and 
widi provisions for a quarter of a year. The cavalry«^bore 
a shield, a lance, a sword, dagger, bow aipKl aiTows. He 
who was absent from tbe levy was punished for his neglect 
by a fine of sii^ty shillings. ■ The count of the district led 
the men of his o^n territory. The war paid its own 



Tbeking and the lotveat of the Franks lived oii. the js^ 
vcssne of their own estates. Clothed in vestments which i^\^ 
own'wife had spun for Urn, Charles gave laws to the na-^ j 
tion% and issued directions to his bailiS for the sale of his ^ 
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eggs. Slaves were attached to the laiid, and paid b. uM 
or land-tax f6r the farms that were leased out to them ; 
and the conquered nations paid a tribute for the support 
of the state. These equal contributions were levied by 
the chamber-cominissary. Bridge^toUs and road^money 
were paid by the Franks, but in other respects they were 
free from all imposts ; they were indebted for their land 
to their own valour, and maintained it with thdr blood; 
the king^was as much under obligation to them for their 
bravery, as the nation was to the king for his protecting 
care. Presents were voted to him in the popular assembly, 
fK^rding to the^circumstances and abilities of the givers. ' 

The king had no legislative power : he discussed with hia 
ministers in council what laws were necessary; and the re' 
fisrendary sent the projects of them to the arcbb^hops^ 
dukes and counts; and these to bishops, abbots, hundred- 
men, and bailiffs of the cities, by whom, they were laid be- 
fore the popular assembly, and the latter either confirmed 
them by raising their hands, or rejected them with mur- 
murs. If approved of by the majority, they were after- 
wards ratified by the king. 

The hundred-men held courts in their hundreds, and the 
r district-counts, country-courts, en which twelve pei-sons 
chosen by the people, or the distinguished men or not- 
. abks, sat toget;her with the bailiflF of the diocese. Here all 
high crimes were tried, such as murder, burning, robbery, 
kidnapping, and here the causes of slaves against cruel 
masters, and all appeals in lesser instances. Towards the 
middle of May the royal commissioner came, in whose 
presence the bishops, abbots, counts, viscounts, hundr^ 
men, bailiffs, and deputies from the convents, togetjier 
witE the kingsmen, assembled themselves. Hithe^all conn 
plaints were brought concerning the administration,- and >aU 
causes, the decisions of which had not been satisfiictoryr 
and here unjust judges were dq)osed from their dig^ties.' 
On this occasion the youth who grew to man^s estate gave 



their ftUigjwc*. A^ylaiiis protected against vioknce, \mt 
iiM flgninsi the laws* 

Bondsmen were allowed to leave their matter la four 
eeees; when he had attempted their Hi^ robbed them, 
given than a bbw with a 9tiok, or debauched their 
daught^s. 

CSiarles die Great aometimeft permitted the sods o( counts, 
wh^ had deserved well of the elate^ to suceeed their Ikthers 
in- the enj^^ment of their dignitiet and fiefs. His suoces- 
aors eoon Soond tbettisidves unable to vefiise to any a pri- 
vilege which some had obtained by particular favour. In 
the mean time the muUitude of tqwraie doinmatlMs^ whieK 
at kngtb beoame independent, contributed moro than Miy 
other form ef government eoold have done to the improve^ 
inent of the oewitry, whom they aflbrded so. many centi^ 
of opulence and expoadftar^ and enabled every individual, 
of the meanest rank, to fiad protection in hie own nelgh«> 
boui4iood4 Hie necessity of sueh a system, which arose 
from the eirwmstanees of the times, gave it an earlier 
establiehment. The vaesale of the r^al domidns committed 
their property 'to the protection of the holy men ii| some 
eeldi)rated monastery. ''^ With this view Vaketitn, in the 
AHm^ ^«^ intrusted to the abbacy of St. Deny% the abbot 
of St Depye being an able protector at the coui^t. 

The monasteries were designed not only for the propan 
^iJtiiMi of Christianity, the basis on which the new system of 
customs was erected, but for the purposes of hospitality, in 
an age whM houses of entertainment were rarely fbund; 
and as they served ftr ^ rriief <^ the indigent and of 
lep^fs, they obtained tha favour of the king. The people 
sought tiMiv ppolMtion the more anxiously, as the holy men 
of God were observed tohnpose ae muoh reverence on the 
cowti itsrif as gm the lowest country gentleman. 

Chariemin renewed the aneietot, but too often violated ' 

* Lex CsrbloiD. 768* 4e homines fiscales de quolibct contractb 
attnere. 
VOL. II. ' a 
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ordinance, that the bishops should not be appcMiited hj 
royal authority, but elected by the people and ecclesiastiesb 
The serv^ants of the church had already been exempted by. 
his father from the jurisdiction of the couqts. It was sup* 
posed that the bishops might safely be relied upon to watch 
over the nobles, and restrain them from evil pnrsiuta* 
Their people bore arms in time of war, and their decisiiHis 
in judicial matters were revised by the royal commissary. 

The bishops appeared at the head of their servants and 
vassals in the royal army, until Charles, on the represent- 
ation of many of his liege subjects, chiefly of their own 
clas£i, declared that it could no longer be allowed that the 
particul^ ^servants of God should bear arms for the de» 
struction of his own image ; that the clergy should only ap* 
point certain prelates to give their benediction to the arms 
of the nation, to preach the Christian doctrine, and to m&r 
diate peace; and that the king should nominate a com*- 
mander to lead the vassals of the bishops. When the 
church became rich, the essential gave way to the slqcU 
dental, and the principles of the ruling governments were 
adopted. 

The monks endeavoured to emancipate themselves from 
episcopal jurisdiction, being ^desirous,' as well as other 
classes of freemen, to be depend^it immediately on the 
king. like the Lacedaemonians, they were so much the 
more greedy of power, as they passed their lives in the 
practice of strict obedience. Pepin and Charles, as they 
set the counts free from the authority of the dukes, with a 
similar view favoured the exemption»of monasteries, know- 
ing that power divided among a multitude of heads would 
niakje a less formidable opposition to the royal authority. 

Thp whole of the north was cleared of its ^ests, and 

colonised as soon as the views of ordinary men bescame 

sufficiently eplightened^to ^naj^le. them to understaiid the 

interests of their own petty dominions. Nothing is to be 

^ ^3 
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despised which hspp^s in its proper season ; but after the 
erection of the palace the scaffold falls by its own weight. 

W^ have dsewhere remarked^ that it was a distinguished 
merit in Charles the Greats or a signal proof of his good 
understanding, that although wielding a power so exten- 
sive, and arms $o victorious, he yet did not disdain to 
govern according to the laws of the l^d, and according to 
the counsel of his liege subjects. His empire consisted of a 
vast number of petty courts^ each of which comprised a 
republic within itsel£ In each of these all the necessities of 
the inhabitants of the district were provided for» Pasturage 
and agriculture were the chief objects of cape. The same 
Franks who conquered Wittekind, subdued in the north 
the sterility of nature, and waged war for their herds 
against uruses and wolves. 

' lit such a state of manners eveiy man was independent 
and self-sufficient. Nothing was performed in the periec* 
tion which our arts of life have attained, but each individual 
among the Franks could do more for himself than each of 
us. The present age has called forth a greater variety of 
ideas ; the men of those times had individually abilities for 
niore multiplied pursuits. They may be said to have pos- 
sessed the ^sentials of personal freedom, the foundations of 
which rest upon two points, on wanting but little, and 
"poi^se^fting ability for many occupation^* 

SECTION VII. 

THE COMMANDERS OF THE FAITHFUL OF THE HOUSE OF 

ABBAS. 

Two years before that period, when the father of 
Chfurlemain fprced the last of the Merovin^gian princes 
to lay down the sceptre of his ancestors, Merwan the Se- 
cond, of the house of Ommia, Ipst for himself and his 
family the chair of the Arabian prophet v Abu 
,\ Abbas^ Abdallah al SaflGih^ descended from an 

G 2 



nneld ttf Mdhwiiii«d| fdraiedi wtdi Ae «itf ^f Abu 
a party I'Miicfa depicted MarwAft of iM f6nprttgnty and lii» 
life. Amtmg this Fi^nbi tb«r tumlj of Ctom datcendtiJ 
into Apriviite station ; wid it k \M^ved thai ift tlie lunnr 
Of Mdbtesquieii, thepost^ity of tlM fouAcksrs of tiM Fsaods 
monarchy may still be recogniMde Among the Arabs tha 
home tit Ommia was extirpated } ey«n dutdrcai wtre pot 
to Asaih; and the bones of gloriot:^ cw^pieroi^ esamianil^ 
ers of the IVdtbfiil^ wei^ violated in their gtmes# 

One prinee of this fftaiify had not, like CliiMlerith» lost 
the spirit of his feyefttheiis^ Abderaefaman Daebeii^ sob 
of Mottwiah, son at the Chriif Hesham, soog^vt%e as 
die remote eonntiies of the west* His noma pveenred him 
adherents. He passed the straits into Spain; 
defeat^ the lieutenant Jossuf; md asiranh^r 
the title of Einir-e)^Miuk)enini severed this gt'eftt pMttace 
firom the etiqiire of the Abbassidse. The opulence and 
prosperity of Spain were hereby )n<»-eBi^ Md the Arab* 
maintained so mueh the hunger their dominion over it. 
The misforttines and the weakness of the greater empiiaa 
Arise ehiefly from the nial**adniinistrat)oA of pvoThmal 
governors. Daring two hundred and eighty-thr^ y^ttrty the 
honse o^ the Ommiadtt reigned at Cordova over die ei^ 
provinces into which Spain was divided. 

After the premature death of Saffiih, hfs brother and 
successor, Abu Jayafar Al Mansur, in a fruitful and beauti* 

A.D 762 ^^ P***°* *"^ ^^ '^^ ^^ ^^^ "^^ Tigris, buih 

Sligdad, the future residence of the chalifs. 

His troops carried their victorious arms into the region, 

to the east and north-east of the Caspian sea, which was 

called Turkestan^ of the eeuntry of the Torlok 

' Tlie Turkish nam^ whk^ is fast known to^us 

hi the works of Mda and Ffiny, is eommon lo a namb^ 

of wandering tribes hi tlie sontfaem provinces of the R«i* 

sian empke^ whose Jncreasing popnla^n, or internal dis- 

sentionsi hs«e given rise^ from die eatfiest times, to 
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imnmwi^ formidable gr nsnous to th^ mort civilized 
wowUui9 <»f llie «outb« At this period* «• amptig the 
JHaesagetfl^ wh€» Cyrii» Invaded the eame regtoi^ it fieea 
mgned eirer tfak CDiU2try> which was rivh io g<dd and In 
precious stone9» Thd giftft of the Greek emperoii» ^e»d 
the commerce of Bucharia, and of the countries further 
towards the north*west, were the sources of her opulence. 

While the Arabian artnies ^tended their sway towards 
Bucharia, oft tiw odur aide thej subdiiad Armenia, and 
made iscursiens tbiY)ugh Aria Minor to the shores of die * 
Bosphonis* 

In the time of Abderrachman^el-Muszafer* who retyped 

in Spain, the Moslem of that country conquered the island 

^ _ of Cret^ and made themselves masteiv of Can- 
A«0*aej)« 

dia» its new capital. 

When the soul, which infiised energy through the \ 
French monarchy^ had eeased to exist with Charlemain, ^ 
Corsica^ Sai'dinia, and the 3elearic isles were rendered \ 
tributary, and forced to submit to the sway of Arabiantv 
«hie& 

Ij> the reign of the Greek ^^Imperor^ Michael the Stam^ 
merer» who was scarcely able to i^hdd even iii Con'stan* 
tinople the power which he had acquired by the murder 6f 
his more virtuous predecessor, the lieutenant who governed 
Sicily in his name excited die revenge of a powerfiil 
youths from whom he had taken, by violence, the object of 
his affection, in order to bestow her upon a rich man, who 
had given him a sum of gold. Other writers give a differ- 
ent relation of this afiair^ but all agree respecting the coo- 
taeqneoces. The injured youth 9Wore that ^^ if he lost Ins 
Homoniva, those who inflicted his misery should hare to 
lament many similar misfortunes.'' His wrath wa» the 
aource i>f more direful woes to the Greeks than that of 
Achilles for the loss of the &ir Briseis* He invited the ^ 
. Arid) governor of Tinys to pass into JSicily. Zindat AUaB, 
.<of the AghbiiB irSi)^ aii|>ported by the Moslem of Spaip^ 

a 3 
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invaded that island : the cities which were situated in he 
plains were unable to resist his arms ; but the governors of 
the fortresses, and of Palermo, Syracuse, and Chasuan, held 
-out longer than whole kingdoms ; and fifty-and-three years 
passed before the final subjugation of Sicily. 

SECTION VIII. 

SURVEY OF TH£ ABABIAN JBMPIU. 

The. times of Hariin Al Rashid the Just, 

who was twenty-three years commander of the 

Faithful, gradually developed among the Arabs a love 

for the sciences, which had already begun to display 

itself under Almansur, the grandfather of this prince^ and 

/ becapie still more conspicuous in the reign of his son 
Almamun. The Moslem soon became as distinguished 

I for their thirst of knowledge as for their love of mili- 

l tary glory. During the period of their splendour, the 
East, Africa, and Spain, assumed a new aspect. Magnifi- 
cent palaces, gardens, water-works, schools, manufacto- 
ries, arose in every country, and the population became 
greatly increased. Spain never contained a greater number 
of flourishing cities. 

A characteristic circumstance in the conquests of the 
Arabs was, that whoever embraced the faith of Islam was 
henceforward reckoned among the victorious nation, and 
became as free as the conquerors themselves. The nation 
stood less iir awe of the unlimited power of the challfs, 

' ihan of God and the prophet, whom the chalifs .themselves 

feared. That fiery zeal which inspired them to conquer 

all the south incited them to the most difficult aud splendid 

enterprises. There was a loftiness of character in the whole 

f nation, ' Which became the source of magnanimous andbe- 

\ neficent undertakings. It is to these times that most t)f 
/ bur proverbs and romances must be referred; and the 

[ thousand and one nights have rendered Harun AI Rashid 
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tqpie celebrated thaii his vietorious inarch through Asia, 
when he displayed his terrific arms before Constantinople'. 
The proverbial sayings of wise men have produced such aA 
impression, that in the Egyptian battle of Lewis the Ninth, 
the courage of a warrior was daunted by the rememberanc6 ) 
of one of them. The laws of this people were founded s 
for the most part on the common principles of the under- ] 
standing, and on this account maintained their influence* ' J 

Tlie study of die sciences, properly so called, began 
among the Arabs with the translations which John of 
Damascus, or Mesne, made Jrom' the writings of the Greek 
physicians. The commanders of the Faithful had appointed 
him to this task, and they afterwards ordered translations 
to be made of the works of the astronomers and philosophers 
of Greece. In Bagdad, in Bassora, Cufa, Kesh, Nish- 
abur, schools of learning were established. The Arabs 
brought to perfection the art of clock-making, which wad 
introduced from Constantinople; and in the pursuit of 
knowledge entered into a noble contest with the Greeks, by ) 
which the court of Bagdad was the most adorned, while \ 
the literature of Byzantium lay buried in unfrequentedy 
libraries. 

Among the western nations, the comprehensive mind of 
Cfaarlemain alone possessed the taste for similar puFsuitsl 
This prince caused a school and a hospital to be erected 
near his palace; and he was as distinguished for his ardent 
thirst of knowledge as for his munificence towards tliose 
whom he considered as men of learning, and with whom he 
lived in habits of friendly intercourse. His plans fell, how- 
ever, together with bis power. 

We may in general remark, with respect to the literature 
x)f the Arabians, that the Greek authors who were trans- 
lated into their language were too far elevated above the ] 
previous knowledge of this people to be wholly InteUigible \ 
to them. Accordingly they admired and imitated these ) 
authors without advancing further in the more important 
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maUens. These defects were encouraged by the f^iidliaci 

that anatomjr was an jmpious violation of dead bodies ; thiil 

surgery was merely the work of the hand ; abd by their de^ 

votioa to the wonderful and to antiquated notionsi iki c e — e 

quence of which astrology the interpretatkNa of dreewv 

fortune-telling by the lines ^f the hitfid, and rnnsy other 

superstitious follies, were developed among thein, and froMi 

them have descended to our tHaes^ From the influeiM^^ of a 

similar taste they were less deligh^ied with Hippoeraitesi who 

'treads always on the path (^experiences than with the more 

subtile dialen, who has a more learned and refined eaUerior. 

Bazi Ebn Sina and Averrhoes» who were celebrated amca^ 

the Arabii^ have not left us so valuiable a treasury as tkey 

r would have done if they had confined themselvies to the 

( Mudy of nature* We are more indebted to the Ands ibr 

) what they have preserved for our iise than for what they 

I have discovered. 

In philosophy they great^ admired, the profound Aris* 
totle;^ with his categories, distributions, and syllogistic 
forms; and they learnt to disti|2gui$h words where fae.^»- 
tinguishes thii^« Such is the origin of a nnmber of con- 
troversies which took place in Europe in the tenth, oentui^ 
f^hen the Arabs introduced the writings of this philoaoidiery 
whom the present age only has learnt recdly to understa&d 
and rightly to' estimate. 

They translated Ptolemy's description of -the earth, i|iid 
I combined it with a better knowledge of the globe, and with 
\ an acqaaintance with the starry i^eaven, whi^ junoi^^faem* 
/ selves was an ancient acquisition. 0^ these branches <f£ 
\ science they have left us important observations, the sum of 
which, >as far as relates to geogmphy, is contained in the 
work of Prince Ismael Abulfeda. Without tihe assirtanoe 
of this a^dior we cknnot obtain an adequate knowk^ 
either ;of the e«6t or of the sojuth, and his initiD^diBerve 
a,4norB conypiete and lelaborftte ediliaa than lias y^ ap*- 



peaT0i. The faeastireoient of a degree of latitvide wm 
niidMfJc^i by the comouind of Haarun Al Rashid. 

Our littratui« pays hoolage to Chut of the Anatw fagr the 
4iBe of many vfords which haVe p«s«^ from their Isnguage 
into xmU; biit th^r influenod on the revival tif Europeaa *^ 
Jcnoirlidge was on the whole dtsadvantogeoiUi to us. The / 
Arabs bnnigbt among oar forefathers authors whora neither \ 
party understood, and katniog became a mere diqilay ofJ 
words* The admiratioa of Aristotle prepared a new yoke 
'fictr the mind already tortmred by a fillse intopreta^n of 
lAe^eriptiires; and many great and <celebt|tted authors were 
mndl witfaoat producing any effisct on tha mentdi charaeter 
nf the nations who admired theln. Sach was Ihe slate of 
things from ihe time when ike Emperor Eredelick the 
SeiKXHvd exerted himself with thd best ioientionsr to iamish 
U8 with tlie whole Arabian jihilosqphy of AriHolle $ aitlil ) 
Luther, Descarteis^ Locke, and Bayle, rendered the aeieneet \ 
popular) brought them down from the olympian hei^bli of \ 
the imtvenities among il^e jSaukitude, and tore the veil wilhr^ 
wrhftdi a barbarotBs latinky had concealed the Muses. 

The ArjBSas vrere the authors of many improvements in 
acts and manufactures. Before the time of Cbariemata 
they bad instrucdsed the French in the art of weaiili^; and 
they introduced bifiO Europe many «e8tern tegetahlea. T%t 
&ir of Bagdad vrm the chief iaaiii»t for silk. The ttut 
berry-tioe was first planted in Lombardy in the sixteenth ' 
Ocntary^ add Hertii)ur^ now jusdy exults in ilsmamafac* 
l»ry of robes from the «ilk of Brandenburg. 

In architecture, the Arabs were the founders i£ thal^ ^K . 
adiich we term Gothic, because our ancestors faeosmr ao-r 
quKintsd with k in Vssigothic Spain. It gives tfaaA aapim- j 
siosi of boldness and eatravaganoe which sefcms peenfiar lo/ 
the orientai people. Nature u never vast enough for tham* 
The Grecian beauty is too tame ftrtbeirjmwgimrtion, adnah 
danaada aoratitfaing gigande, myikeriotts, aadmblenaliea]. 

As the Arabs dwdt originaiBy nftdsr tents^ ao ^mk ti^ 
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ca^sar was not a palace according to the ancient style. It 
contained long suites of rooms, and many single pavilions. 
They had fountains and water-jets even in their sleeping 
apartments, since their religion commanded frequent ablu- 
tions, and because in the wilderness water and shady places 
were r egar d ed as the ^neatest of luxuries. The Romans 
had also gardens before their vestibules, but the Arabs were 
not contented without long and straight avenues of trees. 
lih^ copied, in the decoration of their gardens, the para- 
dise which surrounds Damascus. The Chrysirrhoas^ the 
Abuna, and the Pharphan, pour their waters from Lebanon 
into the, same receptacle : the stream divides itself into three 
branches, from which a thousand winding channels flow 
under the shade of the finest fruit-bearing trees through a 
verdant plain. Many of these rivulets unite in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, traverse it$ streets, and form beyond 
it a clear and unruffled lake. 

The court of the commander of the Faithful, in magnifi- 
cence^ in the abundance of geld, of pearls, and of predous 
atones, exceeded the splendour of the Byzantine palace. 
^The sacred alcassar was reflected in the form of a vast' 
hfdf-moon by the Tigris which flowed under its walls. The 

I cities of the Arabs scarcely bore any resemblance to our 
y towns; their walls enclosed large districts of beautifiilly 

; cultivated ground: many of them were surrounded by the 

\ d^ert: they were the markets, the places of deposit, and 
the asylums of the wandering tribes. Such was Shiraz and 
such Bassora, where festive games were celebrated. Bas- 

, sora contained twenty-four districts, whose innumerable 
multitudes were supported by the expenditure which all the 
nations of the Moslem made in the neighbouring Bagdad, 
before the court of their high-priest and prince. The moun- 
tains of Yemen were crowned with citadels, whence the 

/ people descended on terraces, covered by gardens and sup^ 

^ ported on massive walls. Abulfeda reckons a thousand dties 

^^ in a singk province of Arabia. 
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Communication was Maintained through all parts of the 
empire by means of posts which Mbawiah, the first of tbt 
Ommiade chalifs, introduced about seven hundred years 
befiire they were established in France. The same prince 
established a maritime force which served to connect the | 
remotest provinces. The Arabs became victorious not sq 
much through any remarkable skill in military tactics as by 
tlie weakness of the Christians, to which they opposed their 
own enthusiasm. The invention of tournaments is ascribed 
to them, from whom they were introduced into Italy and 
France, and firom these countries into Germany. ^ 

A bold fanaticism was the foundation of the Araluaif 
empire : paternal authority was its form ; its character, and 
that of its people, rendered it great and prosperous. Should 
I attempt to compare the simple manners of Charles the 
Great with the splendour of the Sultan of a thousand and 
one nights; the stedfastness of the Frahkish warrior with 
the fire of the Arab; the tedious progress by which we v' 
emerged from barbarism with the sudden apparition of a i 
new faith, an universal empire, a refined civilization among\ 
the hordes of the desert ; it would be to draw ^ parallel I 
between the understanding and the imagination. We/ 
behold on one side the lofty £ight of souls which arf 
elevated by a phantom above the apparent bounds of possi- 
bility: we see the fire which animated them gradually 
diminish, fi-om time to time break forth again, but finally ' 
lose itself in its primitive obscurity : on the other side we 
observe the slower developement of reason, stedfast in its 
exertions, assailed by a thousand errors and passions, ^ 
strengthening itself by imperceptible degrees^ and at length 
evolving a blaze of light which imparts at the same time 
the power of effecting greater things, and of calculating the) 
outmost possible attainments of the human faculties. ^ 



\ 
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SECTION IX. 

ENGLAND* 

. Soon after die time of Charieinaiiif Egbert, kixig of 
WesfieXf educated in the school of adversity and instructed 
at the court of the French emperor, united 
the kingdoma of (be Angto^Saxone whieh had 
hilherCo existed separately* He conquered K^t and ren- 
dered tributary Mercia, in the limits of which name West 
Anglia was akeady included. His predecessors had already 
subdued Sussex/ he added Essex to his territory, and aAer- 
wards received the submission. of the double coint of Nortb- 
lunberlandft hitherto divided between the kmgdoms of Deirm 
lind Bernicia. England and Ireland still maintained a pre- 
cedence in learning over IVaace; but the nnderstandio^ of 
Charles the Great was of fiur greater worth than the lessons 
which be received from Alcuin, 

.Already the pirates and adventure's of Denipark sod 
Norway 'ventured into the Mediterranean sea. CharleSt 
not without uneasiness, observed their increasing boldness, 
which portended future calamities to his country. 

SECTION X. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

-^ The wise and victorious Emperor Constan- 

tine the Fifth ccmtinued to wage against imi^es 

the war «rfuch had be^ bqgjun, and thus &r carried on, by 

his predecessors* It was hoped that it would be the means 

of di^rivibg the Anbs of one great censure which they cast 

upon Christienity, aad of removmg a pr]nc^>al cauae of 

thf ir alieiialSon. In comparison with such an advantage m 

this, the loftl of Bavenna wH>uld have he&x altogether insig- 

^nificant. But after Leo the Fourth had miexpectedly 

terminated his short reign, not without suspicion' 

of poison, his widow Jr^he^ an Athenian lady^ 



durtng the mmority of CpiinAntme tlbe ffiith, 

' ' inducsed afthcr by ^ivonxuily tiqpentitioQ or jby 

tiie detire of fbuodiiig her luarpnl donunioi) move atoiire); 

on the good will o£ the monks and tkeir partiaani^ goYo up 

the undertakkig of porifying Chriatendoin from ibepollutioa 

of idolatry. The attempt seemed tfar more 

likely finally to succeed, because CharVmam 

was fiivourably indiined towards it. « 

. _ After Irene had utaincdhersdf with the uma^ 

A. p. 797. .,— 

oent blood ci her sop, and, with a&^ address 
which became her se^, had shown for some years the first 
example of a female government directing the destinies of 
the empire, she at length fell unexpectedly by a bold attempt 
of Nicephorus, and died of vexation for the loss 
' of a throne which bad incited her to more than 
one crime. 

Her successor, like Constantino the Fifth, whose conduct 
he imitated, was accused of the most flagitious vices by 
the worshippers of images, whom he treated ¥rith con- 
tempt. Although he displayed great penetration and 
energy of character, he seems to' have merited censure by 
opposing himself without prudence and caution to the 
idolatrous party, which had now attained strength and 
influence. All his enterprises. were consequently impeded, 
and particularly his last expedition against the 
Bulgarians. Neither his son Stauratius, nor his 
daughter Procopia, who possessed more manly ener^ than 
her husband Michael Kangabe, maintained , 
themselves on the throne: and fate bestowed it 
upon Leo Bardanes, a warrior whose character resembled 
that of Constantine, though he possessed greater 
talents. The factions of monks and the revo- 
lutions of the court prevented the progress of the policy 
he adopted ; and Leo himself fell a victim to these evils. 
The same causes also enfeebled the unfortunate 
reign of Michael of Amorium, surnamed the 
Stammerer. 
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Nic^boruft hftd preserved the dignity of liis throne by 
Bending an embassy to Charlemain while at Selz ; by which 
he bestowed upon that monarch the title of Jloman Caesar, 
and intrusted to his goTemment the western empire. 

The remains of literature were neglected amid the par- 
suits of fanaticism; and after the prc^ound ignorance of 
^hich the council of Irene gave indications^ George, the 
compiler of history, Syncellus to the patriarch Tarasius, 
appears a prodigy pf learning* though he was as deficient in 
acorrect judgment as the pious Theophanes in impartiality* 
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BOOK XIV. 

DIVISION OF THE GREAT EMPIRES INTO SMALL SPATES. 

A.p. 814 — 1073. 



SECTION I. 

introj:)uction. 

ixFTER the Arabs had erected theii^ dominion in the souths 
and the Franks in the north ; the people of both empires 
employed themselves in securing thel)oandaries and restore 
ing the cultivation of their respective countries. 

Armed multitudes every where held the place of civil so-> 
cietiesy and the whole power, under enterprizing kingSy 
was concentrated in the monarch : under weak sovereigns . 
it fell into the hands of the nobles, or of some powerful in- 
dividual among them ; or the nation, like an ilUgovemed 
army, became the sport or the prey of foreigners. During 
the long peace which domestic order and external power ' 
aQbrded to the great empires, the nobles, who were the 
landholders, increased their influence by the growth of 
arts and manufactures in Spain and of agriculture amdng. 
the Saxons. Weak administrations succeeded the reigns 
of Charlemain and Harun; and the nobles, especially in 
the French empire, remembering their original freedom, 
and strong enough, as they believed, to subsist by them- 
selves, withdrew from their dependence on the court, and^ 
dwelling separately on their own domains, sought to aug* 
ment their power by arras, by prudence, by their virtues 
and daring exploits, and by conciliating the favour of, the 
surrounding populace, who stood in need of a protector 
near at hand.. 
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These divisions altered the nature of the constitutions : 
the people became separated ipto unconnected tribes, with- 
out general assemblies, laws, or any means of protecting 
their rights against the great. The public liberty was thus 
undermined; its main 8iq)porCy the necessity of a general 
unanimity in the councils of the nation, ceased to exist; 
the councils themselves were not abolished, but the court 
'no Jonger afforded protection to the people against powerful 
lords, who were always present, and whom it became ne- 
cessary to obey. 

From this separation of the people into distinct commu- 
nities arose great variations in their manners and dialects. 
Xke lands bcesme better cultivated, the greatMss •f tb« 
ItM dcpettdiDg •n tbe multitiide of hit v«ssab, and the «»• 
wmmn derived fron his domains ; but they were metre i&a^ 
turbed by feuds. Tbe nobles, ho1v<tver, were aecustoiMd 
to decide the contest, for the most part, among* themselves, 
nd the cavaliers thus acqiithred a decided superiority ia 
military dcUL 

Hiese times excite a lively interest by the eontinual 
atmggle they di^ay between freedom and aristocratioal 
power, and by oontaning tbe origin of a number of Bew 
Utttes; but in tbe history of them it ie diiScult to avoid the 
oonfiision wiiich arises from tibe nature of the subject. 

SECTION II. 

J01S9iSM9£RM£^T OF THK ARABIAN £M?;(RS, AW l<8TA9r 

][.ia»Mi;iIT 07 T9£ JIlDj^MOSjS ANA A^^]^|Xi;9t 

UvBUER the ehaHfs of the house ef Ommia a diminutioA 
<^pay5 attempted by Yeaid III., had excited Aseontcfits la 
tbe amy, which would hare been immediately followed bj • 
the dtsniemberment of the mmarehy, if any contingency 
had eceurred te shew tl^ possibility of success in such an 
attempt. After Ae fortunate resuk ef Ahd^rachnan's m^ 
terprise in Spain, and a|ier the thirst of power and ef 



Yiehes Jhad ceased to fiiid their gratificatioa in new con- 
quests, the goyemors of provinces began to aiin at their 
%nm «xaitation. 

At first the power of the commander of the Faithful de^^ 
cayed insensibly in the remote provinces of the eoipire* 
IThe evil continually approached the 'centre^ and at length 
the chali^ in his own palace, became the slaiw of a foreign 
yoke. 

Edris, descended from.Fatima, the daughter of the pro- 
phet, fled from Arabia into the furthest r^ons of the west. 
It 4ieemed disgraceful to the Moslem that the posterity of 
Mohammed should revere a foreign house upon the throne 
of the Faithful, andEdris disdained longer to submit to the 
indignity. His son, who bore the same name, founded 
the city of Fez, in the fertile plains of Mauritania, and 
made it the capital of a flourishing state. It soon became 
the 45ieat of a vast population. Its founder maintained his 
dominiony which he esctended and transmitted to his pcP- 
«tetity. 

Edris the Second yet reigned, when Ibrahim^ 
* the son of Aglab, governor of Kairwan, refused 
the tribute due to the commander of the Faithful; and in 
Aat city, and in the territory of Carthage, erected a new 
dominion, of which Tunis afterwards became the capital. 
Both these events happened during the reign of Harun Ai 
Rashid. 

. ^ lUs prince was the last £mir-il-Mumenim» 

A.D.809. , \- , . 1. 1 . 1. 

who performed m person the pugrunage to the 

holy taties, where Islam took its rise. His successors, for 
die most part shut up and inaccessiUein their palaces, were 
ignorant and indifferent with respect to the affairs of their 
empire, which fell und» the power ofcourt-j&vourites. 

Abready, in the reign of Al-mamun, the go- 
vernors of the Indian and Persian provinces 
had begun to refuse obedience : and the weakness of a 
Ibrone, -founded on •opkuony when it is not Med by a man 

VOL. II. H ' 
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of great talents, became continually more manifest. TbSi 
secret was soon discovered by the Turkish dayes ^ho oom« 
posed the guard of thet^ommander of the Faithfiil, and whose 
personal beauty had obtained the &voiir of some of the cfaaUfsy 
and their knowledge was speedily turned to advantage. 

: Thaher, to whom Al-mamun was indebted 

A Ty 822 

* for the throne, under his reign acquired po»^ 
session of Chorasan. Jacob, an enterprising blacksmith, 
son of Leit, a chief of the Sofiarides, and Nasr, son of 
Achmed, a descendant of Saman, soon divided the em*' 
pire of Persia with the house of his sovereign, and tarnished 
the sjilendour of the chalifet. 

SECTION III. 

PF THE TULUNIDBS. 

Achmed, son of Tulun,, governor of Egypt^ 
' of the Turkish race, established for himself an 
independent sovereignty over that country : a treasure which 
he had discovered was the instrument of his ambitious en- 
terprise. Not £blt from the ancient Memphis he founded the 
dtyof Catay, which he adorned with the mosque of the Tu-< 
lunides, and ehose for the {dace of his residenoe.^ Achmed 
was the &ther of the poor, but the object of terror to att 
who resisted his power. In the sixteen years of his r^gn 
18,000 persons suffered capital punishment by his ordsr; 
and even the spiritual audiorities ibtmd safety only in sub- 
mission. The daughter of his son Chamarujah was 
espoused by Motabed^ commander of the FaithliiL On her 
;Toumey from Catay to Bagdad, she found every night ready 
to receive her a costly tent, decorated like the pavilions, in- 
her father^s palace. Achmed kft tilirty-th|«& 
/sons and daughters, seven thousand horses, and 
at; least as many slaves, and a million of dinars in gold. 
But his grandson, .Harun, fell in the defence of his king* 
A rk ^«r ^°°^ » *™* Egypt, under Moktadi Billab, wa»^ 

jcV*^/» 905* 

again joined to the chalifat. 



SECTION IV. 

THE TURKS BECOME MASTERS OF BAGDAl). 

The chalif himself was dependent on the Turks^ who 
were ab*eady the real masters of the empire. The physical 
force and the military habits of the guard, which was con«- 
tinually renewed by enrolling the finest and strongest youths 
of Turkestan, rendered their will irresistible to the effe- 
minate court and the unwarlike multitude. Hence it hap* 
pened that the chalif Mostanser was enabled, 
by their assistance, to mount the throne which 
he had rendered vacant by the murder of his father. Mos- 
tanser himself was their slave, and his uncle and successor 
Mostayin found himself under the necessity of 
conceding to them not merely the nomination 
of the captain of his guard, but also of the Emir-el-Omrab^ 
or emir of emirs, his chief minister of state; 

Against this yoke, which was more intolerable than th^ 
power of the mayor of the palace in the French monarchy, 
Moktadi, commander of the Faithful, had the boldness to 
exert his utmost efforts. He made captive Munes, the cap- 
tain of the Turkish guard, who was one of the best ge» 
nerals of his empire, and ordered his head to be thrown 
among the troops as they were storming the outworks pf the 
palace. This act cost him his life; and his brother and 
successor Moktader, in order at least to obtain 
personal freedom, was obliged to divide the 
guard, and station them as the best garrisons (for such was 
the commendation he bestowed upon them) on the boun- 
daries of his empire. But this measure enablied them 
sooner to become indep^dent* Mohammed Y^d set 
them the example, who, twenty-nine years after the ruin 
of the house of Tulun, a second time separated 
Egypt firom the chaliiat 
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SECTION V. 

THE BUXYIBES RENDER THEMSELVES MASTERS OF .BAGDASU 

About the same period the Emir-el-Omrab 
incurred the displeasure of Rbadi, the com- 
mander of the Faithful, but the chalif soon found how little 
wealth and porap can effect against real strength. The 
eidled minister fled to Dilem» a country In Media, and 
sought refuge in the camp of the Buiyides. The latter 
were three valiant youths, sons of one father : Buiyah had 
bred them up in poverty, on the produce of his fishing net^ 
but in the remembrance that they were the descendants of 
the ancient Sassanidss, the progeny of Sapor and Khosru. 
Each had his comrades in arms, with whom they served 
Mardawij and Washmekir, chieftains of the Dilemites^ 
and soon founded an empire of their own in Isfahan. 
Moaz-ed-daula, son of Buiyah, marched to Bagdad, con- 
quered the city, and forced the chalif Moti, whom he set 
upon the throne, not only to bestow on one of his family 
the office of chief Emir, but to declare that it should be 
her^itary in his house ; to give up all power into his hands^ 
and to content himself with the exterior forms of the royat 
^ dignity, and with a moderate stipend. 

SECTION VL 

aF THE FATIMITE SULTANS AT ALKAHIRAr 

A D 908 Whii^ the supreme sovere^nty underwent 
these humiliations, Mahadi Obeidollah, a de*^ 
seendant, as ^e maintained, of Fatima, the dsughtei: of the 
gi^at prophet, raised his standard on the African coasts 
and carried on war. against the princes of the hoiise. of 
Aglab, who reigned at Tunis. On a tongue of land which 
advanced into the sea, he founded the city of MahadiaB : 
the town covered the hill which rose in the back ground. 
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and the summit of which formed the citadel ; magnificent 
palaces of white marble, in whidi bpulence and every spe- 
cies of luxury abounded, were bestowed by Mahadi on the 
companions of his fortune, and a spacious suburb afforded 
habitation for the populace. His reign was mild and just, 
and different in all respects from the faith and customs of 
the Arabs. " The world," as he thought, " has existed from 
eternity, now in one state and then in another; perpetual 
movements impel it forward and change its condition. Such 
vicissitudes will always continue, but it behoves man to en- 
joy life, and to make his powers of enjoyment the only 
limits of his indulgence." He carried bis arms, and propa- 
gated his principles into the western country, defeated the 
Aglabites, conquered the house of Edris, and subdued 
Fez. 

Moezz-ladin-Allah, a descendant of Mahadi. 

A.D,969. 

dug wells in the desert, to the west of Egyp^ 
aapd his army availed themselves of these for the conquest 
of that country, which, since the death of the eunuch 
Kafur, a wise statesman, and governor of that province, 
had no longer obeyed the house of Achmed. The sultan 
and chalif Moezz, with fifteen hundred camels, which bore 
the bones of his fathers, and a vast treasure, marched to 
Egypt, and founded the greatest city in the 
world, which he called Alkahira. The mo* 
narcb, learned and wise, gentle and animated, founded his 
emjnr^ on the love and admiration of his people. Victo- 
rious captains were dispatched by him to conquer Syria, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, and Sinai; and for two hundred 
years the Fatimites, or the house of Mahadi, reigned over 
all the country, from Euphrates to the sandy wastes of 
Kairwan. 
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SECTION VIL 

THE ZEIRIDES AT TUNIS. 

In one particular Moezz displayed grteter 
wisdom than other conquerors. He perceived 
that the desire of maintaining all may become the occasion 
of total overthrow; and that a monarch who resides in a 
distant capital cannot hold under his allegiance provinces, 
which nature, by assigning them an insulated situation, in 
the midst of vast deserts, seems to have formed for inde- 
pendent states. He consigned the western conquests of 
his great-grandfather to Yussuf Belkin, son of Ze'iri. 
Zei'ri, son of Manad, sprang from an ancient Arabian house: 
a hermit had discovered splendid qualities in his mind, and 
from that time he carried on war at the head of a troop of 
adventurers, who were devoted to him. Moezz gave to 
Yussuf, son of this chiei^ all that he possessed on the north- 
em coast of Africa, and the house of the Zei'rides reigned 
one hundred and seventy-seven years, 

SECTION VIII. 

THE MORABETHS IN MAROCO* 

^ _ The prophet AbdoUah ardse amon^ the 

A.D.1056. M , ^ , , 

tribes on the western coast of Africaj and taught 

the law of Islam in its purity. His numerous followers, with 

that spirit which the love of military adventures unites in 

those countries with religious enthusiasm, took arms under 

the Lamtune Abu-bekr, son of Omar, in order to obtain 

converts to his doctrines. The Morabeths, ^or " men 

united in faith," invaded and gained easy victories over the 

the princes of Fez, of Segelmessa, of Saleh, Tangier, 

and Ceuta. After Abu-bekr Yussuf, son of his kinsman 

. ^ Teshfin, reigned, who, in the vicinity of 

' fountains, which he had discovered in the de- 
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^ertf fpvmded the city of Maroco, the scarcely accessiblt 
seat of his future empire.. To this town he conducted as 
plentifid a sUf^^jlj^ of water as eould be obtained : he sur- 
roonded it,' and! filled the streets with pakn- trees, for the 
double purpose of food and of protection against the solar 
r^ys. M^proco ecMpsed the fiune of the ancient ¥ezy and be« 
eame, during th& reign of its founder, the capital of an em*- 
pire which extended tio the straits. The Morabeths fed 
their flocks peaceably in the pastures of Atlas^ and the son 
and pdsterky of Yussuf succeeded to. a secure and pow- 
erful throne.u 



SECTION IX, / 

THE SSLJUKIAN* TUAKS. 

Shortly before the foundation of Maroeo^ /Cayem 
■^ Bramrillah, commander of the Faithful^ in- 

* Tited Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, son 
of Seljuk, to assist him agamst the Buiyde princes, who 
were alike severe towards him tod destitute of power against 
their enemies. Togrul, educated in Turkestan, like the 
rest of his nation, among h^ds and arms, had by the 
latter, in the course of twenty years^ acquired great ce- 
lebrity* He conquered Bagdad, and gained possession of 
the dominion which the Buiydes had maintained during 
one hundred and twenty years ; and for two centuries To^ 
gnll and his heroic h6use preserved a greater or more 
limited sway in Western Asia. 

SECTION X. 

THE SULTANS OF GASNA AND CHOBESMIA** 

Th£ interior of Asia was divided between two 
empires. Nasir-ed-din Sobochtekin had as- 
sembled in Chorasan a numerous band, who/ inspired hy 
fanaticism and the hope of a ple&tifol booty, conquered 

H 4 
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Hindtistan as &r as Visi^ar. This prince was the ancestor 
of the sultans^ of Gasna^ 

Mohammed, son of Anastekin, of a Turkish tribes go-^ 
Temor of Choresmia, a. warlike and upright prince, and st 
lover of virtue and philosophy, took advantage of a fa-* 
Tourable opportunity, which the internal dissentions of the 
Seljuke Turks afforded him, and established for himsdf 
_ in Choresmia an independent and flourishiniBr 

A.D.1097. , . . ^ ^ 

domuiion. 
The;dominion of the Arabs now contained six principal 
states. A great part of Hindustan obeyed the Sulta» of 
Gasna, wh'ile the Choresmian sultan extended his power 
over the neighbouring countries of Persia, and beyond the 
Gihan in Mawaralnahra. The commanders of the Fidthfii} 
were revered by all the Moslem, except the Fatimite sultans, 
as the heads of their religion; but in temporal affiurs the 
Turks of the house of Seljuk possessed even in Bagdad the 
supreme authority : the Fatimite sultans at Al*kahira ruFed 
from the Euphrates to Kairwan : the Zeirides reigned at 
Tunis, and the Morabeths at Maroco« 

SECTION XL 

SPAIN. 

The revolt of the lieutenants subverted the domiaxon 
which Abderachman's bold axid fortunate enterprise had 
acquired at Cordova for the last of the Ommiadae. Fac- 
tions in the royal house contributed to this misfortune. 

We saw Ordunyo restore in Leon a Christian throne, 
and ^re-establish in his reahn the laws of the Visigoths* 
The love of glory, religious enthusiasm, and the hope of 
\ acquiring dominion, developed military and political vir- 
J tues among the Christians. The heroic age of Spain be- 
gan, in which Christian knights and barons distinguished 
themselves in more splendid achievements as they had be- 
come less softened by the arts of peace,, and as Ae* an- 
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Gient&ith<^ the Visigoths had less abated from its original 
fire. 
. ^ Thus the earldom which had arisen at Bur- 

gos, after the &ilure of the posterity of Ferrando 
Gonzalez, its founder, was erected into the 
' kingdom of Castile in favour of F^rando, 
son of Sanchez, king of Navarre. The descendants of the 
brave Gascon, Count Asnar, who had crossed 
the Pyrenees to gain a territory from the infi- 
dels, had reigned as kings from the' time of Garcia 
Ximenez, over the mountainous country at Na- 
varre, and had thence extended the dominion 
of their house Over the fruitful plains of Catalonia. It for- 
tunately happened that the Christian power in Spain be- 

' ^ came almost united in the person of the inreat 

A.D.1000. ^ , . . 11*.. 

Sanchez, at the time when the Arabian mo- 
narchy hastened to the hour of its dismemberment. That 
prince, patriotic or provident, fearing the evils which 
might arise if his posterity attained too early to extensive 
power without first becoming great by their virtues, be- 
queathed only Navarre to his first-born; he 
' gave Castile to Ferrando, who inherited Leon 
by marriage, and of the baronies which lay on the river of 
Aragon, and in the neighbouring mountains, formed for his 
illegitimate son Ramirez a new kingdom of Aragon, which, 
under a succession of great and fortunate princes, attained 
to the rank of the first state in Spain, and united all the 
rest under its dominion. 

Bemhgrd, the count whom Charles the Great had esta- 
blished at Barcelona, descended from the house of the 
^arls of Aquitaine^ a gallant and accomplished knight, be- 
came independent according to the spirit of the 
succeeding times, and under Winifred, one of 
his descendants, the league of fealty to France was broken 
off. The Catalonians were distinguished by commence and ( 
warlike adventures through the whole Mediterranean sea. J 
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Their Count Rayxnond Bei^g^£ obtained hys 
* marriage the throne of Aragon. 
At Leon' and Burgos,, at Pamplona, Zaragoza and Barce* 
lona, the kings and counts of the Christians encroached* 
upon the divided emirs. Heroism and endiusiasm ani- 
mated both parties, but the want of irnion seems to have 
been greatest on the side of the Arabs. The latter became 
sensible of their weakness, and resolved to invite Yussuf 

the Morabethi founder of Maroco, to thdur^ 
A. D. 1091. . _^ - . 

assistfmcc. He came to tneir camps on his 

thickly-mailed camel, and the Morabeths, smimated by the 

fiery zeal of a new form of faith, disappointed (or a time 

the Christians of their victory, and united Mohanunedan 

Spain under the banner of Yussuf. They carried Mo» 

tamedt s<mi of Mohammed, the great emi^ of Seville^ 

prisoner across the Straits : poetry was hb solace during 

many long years of captivity; and his daughter, by her 

skill in the art of embroidery^ procured for him the means. 

of softening the remainder of his life. 

In Spain the contest became more, violent* The enemy 

against whom the Christian kings had now to contend, was 

lord of all the countries from Atlas to the mountains of 

Castile, His power was new, and not yet enervate or 

weakened by the effect of time and n^ligence» 

SECTION XII. ' 

. SICILY. 

Whi;.e the empire of the Arabs was falling into a num- 
ber of small states, they completed the conquest of Sicity, 
in which they had been engaged for fifty years, by taking 
the city of Syracuse. Of this capture we have the foUow- 

A D 8 ^"^ account from the pen of an ieye^witness : 

<< Theodosius, the monk, sends his salutation 

to Leo, the arch-deacon. We have held out ten noonth^ 

duripg which time lye have fought often by day^ and many 
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tfmes by night, by water, by land, and imcbr the grpin^, 
. We have left nothing unattempied against tha enemy and 
Against his works. ^ The grass which grows upon the roob 
was our food, ^d we caused the bones of animak to be 
powdered in order to use them for meat. At length chil* 
dren were eaten, and terrible diseases were the consequeneef 
of famine. Confidirig in the security of our towers, we 
lioped to hold out until we received succour : the strongest 
of our towers was overthrowii, and we still resisted for three 
mi^eeks. In an iinstant, when exhausted by heat, our soldiers 
took respite, a general storm was made on a sudden, and 
the town was taken. We fled into the church of St. Sal- 
vator i the enemy followed us, and bathed his sword in tke 
\Aood of our magistrateis, priests, monks, old men, wooaen 
and cbildren.^ Afterwards the most noble of our people, a 
thousand in number, ^Tereput to death before the town^ 
Willi stones, whips and elubs: the governor, Nicetaa of 
Taritus, half flayed alive> with Iris entraOs torn outt was 
beaten to pieces against a stone: all the great hou9ef 
were burnt, and the capitol pulled down.' On the day 
when they celebrate Abraham's sacrifice, (viz. the BaVran^^) 
many of them willed to burn us with the archbishop^ bat 
an old man, who possessed great authori^ among them^ 
protected ps. This is written at Palermo^ fourteen fiset 
under the ground, among innumerable captives^ Jew%, Afiri* 
cans, Lombards, Christian and unchristian people, whites 
and Moors." 

Even before this time the Arabs had molested the coastf 
of Italy; but they afterwards carried on their enterprise! 
with greater efiect : they levied contributions on most of 
the towns, and several times threatened Rome. From 
Fresne, not &r from Aries, where they had fortified them? 
^Ives, they became the terror of Piedmont and of Pro- / 
vence ; and they carried thdr predatory incursions as &f 
as Upper Burgundy and the Pays de Vaud. 

We haye thus rapidly surveyed the empire of the Arab% 
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which cQctended from Grasna, where the sultans persecafei^ 
the worshippers of Brahma, to the .mountains on wliich the 
Moslem fought against the Spanish knights of Christendom r 
and from the deserts of Maroco to the heretofore peacefiiT 
lake of Geneva, which was now no longerprotected by th^ 
Alpine barrier. 

SECTION XIII. 

DISMEMBERMENT OV THE EMPIRE OF THE FRENCH* 

-Charlemain left to his son Lewis the Good the empire 
of the Franks under the same consitation witir 
* ' ' ^ich he had received it from his father Pepin*. 
The spiritual and temporal lords and freemen^ assembled 
in diet, elected the king, who swore to ** observe to- 
-wards his liege subjects all that a king v^ho is true to 'hid 
duty ought ;*' and it appears that the bishops considered it 
Rs their office to observe that his actions corresponded with 
his oath. 

Charles and Lewis were desirous t>f bequeathing a i^^^g" 
dom to each of their sons : it was intended that nether 
should inherit any thing In the realm of the other, and 
that no vassal should serve two kings. How could they 
hope that the genius and plan of such a system could be 
maintained? It was ordained that the younger brother 
ahduld never make war or peace without the consent of the 
elder, that he should constantly pay him respect, and that 
the latter should never abuse his prerogative. Neither of 
his brethren was allowed to marry without his approbation, 
and they were ordered to present to him annual gifts. The 
tmderstanding of Charles, perhaps, comprehended tb/ un- 
natural condition of great monarchies, but why then did he 
not suflPer Adalgis to retain his dominion at Pavia ? an* 
why was he not contented with civilizing the Saxons ? 

The system of 'partition Was so little in unison with 
human nature, that the good Lewis caused the eyes of 
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l^is nepl^ew Berohard^ King of Italy, who could never be- 
eame formidable to him^ to be put ont, in order to re» 
^ _ duoe the kioirdoin of the latter under his own' 

A,D. 818. ® 

sceptre. 
A year before this act Lewis had divided hig kingdoms 
between his sons without considering that the* 
number of his offipring might increase. ^ His 
aecpnd wife Jadith, to whom he was much attached, after- 
wards bore him a son, and he appointed the 
latter a portion between the dominions of his 
brothers, comprising the countries of Rheetia and of the* 
AUemanni on both sides of the Rhine. The 
brothers unwilling to surrender any part of 
their possessions, and greedy of absolute power,, 
rebelled, accused their stepmother of a criminal- 
connection with Bernhard, Count of Barcelona, and deposed 
their faUier from the throne: but the jealousies- 
-' ' ' which inevitably sprang ixp among than oca^ 
. sioned his restoration. It would be a tedious 

and useless task to relate all the conse- 
quences of the partition. The Emperor died consumed 
with vexation, and grieving for the mitfortnnes 

A.D.840. ^,. , ^ ^ 

of his house. 
His three sons and the descendant of the fourth were in 
arms against each other. A sanguinary battle near Fon- 
tenay, in the territory of Auxerre, induced 
them to give way to the pressing instances of 
the French lords, who were desirous of a final partition ; and 
at Verdun, the empire of the Franks was 
finally dismembered. 
Lothaire^ the eldest son of Lewis, on whom the imperial 
crown devolved, obtained Italy, from the possession of 
which that crown appeared inseparable, together with a 
long row of baronies between Germany and France, by 
vrhich, according to the ordinance of his lather and grand- 
father, he was {>lac6d in Xhi vicinity of both bis brothers, 
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but wai ia roiifity die weakest q£ the three. The kingdom 
of Lotharingia extended from Italy, and advancing through 
the countries of Valais, the Pays de Vaud, Varaschken, Soc^ 
dingen on the Jura, and Rhsetia, became narrower on the 
Khiii^ and following the MoseUe and the Maese, lost 
itself in the Low Countries. It was exposed to the enter- 
prises of the Arabs of Sicily and Spain, of the Greeks 
in lower Italy, of the kings of Germahy and France, of 
the restless Saxons, and the piratical Normans. 

In. Germany, Bavaria was the chief seat of the dominion 
of Lewis, whose kingdom comprehended the Allemanni 
and the Saxons, and bordered on the brave Avari, the 
Moravians, and the Tchechi in Bohemia, the Sorbes, 
Liacmes, and Wends, who concealed in marshy forests, or 
behind lofty chains of mountains, their restless independ- 
ence^ and often unexpected oiterprises. Hence the king 
was obliged to observe perpetual vigilance, and to maintain 
a military spirit among his people ; and he was forced to 
leave to the dukes and margraves on the menaced con- 
fiji^es a sufficient power for adopting measures of defence 
itL sudden emergencies. The same methods indeed were 
neoefsacy fox preserving authority in the interior; for the 
Saxons and Allemanni bore unwillingly a yoke which 
' held them 'in> subjection by severe laws. 

Charles. the Bald was king of Carlingia; for so the 
kingdom was termed to which the greater, name of France 
was now limited. Pepin, nephew of the king, still in- 
herited Aquitaine, the territory of his early deceased father ; 
bpt he was soon despoiled of it by Charles. 

The treaty of Verdun is .tjie key to a great part of the 
history of these and ^ the succeeding times. The kingdom 
of Lotharitigia, which on this $ide of the Alps having* 
no natural boundaries, was subject to frequent changes^ 
gave rise, to a series of wars and pretensions, which axe not 
yet decided between the Germans and French, whose ui- 
stilutions, mappers, and languages, se^m accidentally to 
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psfis into each other on these' confines. The power which 
the Iqng of Germany was obliged to leave in the hands 
of his nobles was the source of their independence and 
unlimited audioriiy over the people. France might have 
formed its monarchy with greater consistence and stability, 
but it was degraded by a series of weak kings from the 
time of Charlemain, without any new mayor of the palace 
to maintain the unity of the nation. 

SECTION XIV. 

THE KINGDOM OF LOTHARINGIA. 

The kingdom of Lotharingia came to an end in the 
course of the first generation. The Emperor Lothaire, as 
if pursued by the shade of his father, against whom he had 
been the first to raise a rebellious hand, found no peace 
until he had given up all his possessions, and>had taken 
refuge in a cloister, where he died before he had 
reached his sixtieth year. 
Wars were carried on among hi^ sons, until by the con- 
vention of Orbe, in the Pays de Vaud, Lewis 
obtained for his share the imperial crown, 
together with Italy, and its bulwark Rhaetia ; Lothidre tlie 
Second, Burgundy on this side the Jura, Alsace, and Lor- , 
raine; and Charles, the old Gallic Provence, and the 
country reaching to the confluence of the Saone attd 
the Rhone. Neither of these princes transmitted his 
dominion to his posterity. 

Lothaire the Second, the victim of criminal love, a per- 
jured^ and unfortunate prince, died without any lawfiU. 
heir, and his uncles, Lewis and Charles, to the 
exclusion of his brother the emperor, entered 
into a treaty for the partition of his dominions^ which in . 
the course of a few years terminated, as it often hopfjens ; 
A r* with such proceedings, to the advantage of the, 

' * • * most powerful party, viz, the king of Germany. 
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The dominion of Charles of Provence had be^ preri^ 
Qusly divided, after the demise ^{ that prince 
without heirs, between Lothairethe Second anci 
Uie En^eror Lewis the Seconds On the death of the latter 
the elder branch of the Carlovingian house became extinct,. 
3jid the King of Germany possessed himself of the Rhaetian 
territory; but Italy and the Imperial crown^ 
which lawfully devolved on hiip, were snatched, 
from him by the craft and violence of his younger brother, 
the French king Charles. This prince was in all other 
respects his inferior, but had the advantage over him in 
power, and in the capability of adopting any measures that 
m^ht lead him to the ^nda of his ambition. 



SECTION XV. 

THB CAIULOVIN6IANS B£62N TO l40S£ THE EMPIRE. 

When both the brothers were dead, apd the German 

princes were preparing themselves for the invasion of Italy, 

Lewis the Stammerer, son of Charles of France, 

by his great generosity in bestowing earldoms 

and abbacies, obtained the inheritance of bis 

* father. He held it half a year, and died, not 

without a suspicion cast on those lords whom he had neglected 

to conciliate ; or who were discontented with 

possessing their long exercised power in any 

H>ther name than their own. 

The empire of the Carlovingians from that time fell into 
departments which, as they before belonged to brothers, now 
came into the possession of foreigners. Lewis the Stam- 
merer died in April; and iii October, twenty-three Bur- 
gundian bishops and archbishops assembled at MautaiUe in 
thie territory of Vienne. Doubts were entertained concern- 
ing the Intimacy, and on more secure grdunds concern- 
ing the capacity of the son of the late monarch. Pope John 
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%lie E^hthj' who feoif yearsk before, by bis own ^arbitrary 
<;oun$el, had presamed to crown king' Charles emperor, 
who bad no claim by birtbrigbt, began now to dedde the 
election of a bishop at Genera without consulting the arch^ 
biflhop of the sam^ church, who resided at Vienne. Appre- 
hensions were also expressed respecting the restless Semhard, 
count of the Ooths or of Languedoc, as well as the poWet of 
count Conrad of Upper Burgundy and of the Arabs and 
INormans* In this conjuncture^ after the usual council of the 
nobles had met, the prelates invited Boson^ Count of Vienne^ 
a cousin of kings, , and brother of duke Richard of Bur* 
gundy, a generous and popular nobleman and a friend of the 
church, and introduced him with the title of king^ as their 
^ upright patrician and protector j their accessible^ beneficenti 
and' prudent lord!* It is said, . indeed, that Irmengard, 
daughter of the emperor Lewis the Second, whom BdKm 
had carried ofi^ had prevailed upon him to elevate her Xo 
the throne; and that he had in part forced and in part 
won ovcar. the Ushops to further his prcject. He assumed^ 
like' an. able' master, the appearance of irresolution; but 
after bei^g entreated for three days, and after every import 
tant member of the assembly had been induced to declare 
his opinion, he assented to become << by |he grace of God, 
and for the advantage of his church, king of the Burgun- 
dians;'' in which quidity he was afterw^da 

A D 879* 

* '•. * crowned by the bishoi^ of Lypn& 
Nine hundred years have since elapsed, and a p^rt of 
the Burgnndian kingdom, which has beei united to Frani^ 
"^ 845 years, has never from the time, of Boson been incor- 
poraled into the body of the French monarchy. 

Italy^ or the Lombard kingdo?)^ . v^cpited between ^e 
Ocnnan and French Carlovingians, and fell into long ci»ir 
tinned disorder. The imperial autfa<tfity had,so.falk% that 
a duke of Beiievento daied to take Lewis II. prismer ; and 
die Romras reftised to a^k any ratifieation for their newly«>, 
elected popes. 

VOU II. I 
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C^rliM tb« Fut, fw of l-epi» th0 G^tfnmfa, 

' ' / fihcoeed«d indeed in upitingibe un^ierial carpwn 

•nd Ihe Lombard kingdom mth tbe doitiinion whicb, ftft^^ 

his brother's deaths he hfid inhi^rited frpm hi/» &tb0r : and the 

samp prince^ after the demisi^ of tb# eldest aw of X(«wis tb^ 

Stammet^ry bec^t king ci* the French during 
'the minority of hi; in&nt hrolhfrf Charley the 

Simple. It waft from him that Boaon r^ceirM 

bis kingdom as a fief. But without the aid of 
Eudes, count of Riris, and Gossdin its bishc^ that capkal 
would have fiiiUen a prey to the ^ratical Normans^ against 
whom Charles was as little able ^ protect the Low GooiH 
triesi as hf was to prevent the Arabs from disturbing Italy* 
Tbe «{ave of factions in hits court, Charles gave up^yivocat 
iSgof^ of periodical insanity, and was deprived of his fihcultiea 
iMf violent headaches. From the throng dT Charleniai% ott 
' which he was t^ last prince who sat, he waa 

deposed by the powerful individuals of hia 

ampive j and was m^^akned by the charity of a itumastesy 

4ind the mdidgence of his sncQcssoa;* With him waa lost» 

- ^ ^ entirely and irreccveerably, the imitT of the emu 
A.D.88^. . /, T. , 
{NM or the Franks. 

Amolf, 4kQ illegitimate son of Carlomann, the bwther of 

Chades^ ascended ihe throne of Germra^y. Eodea of Baeis» 

sprang frcHn a house whki^ some deduce from the 8fa;on 

Wittekind, but more certainly the son of Robert, for whoov 

an heroic defence of his cc^uitry against the NoBmans. had 

Obtiiined the surname of the iStroi^ i^as dodarei kkg by 

a great part <rf France* After Boson^'s death, two kings 

arose in Burgundy i Lewis the aon of Boson, and BmioiSf, 

son of the powerM Count G^^irad, who bad ^issomfd ibb 

crown at St Maurice among the mountains, and waa m^ 

knowledged on both sides cS the Jura and in Savoyv Aa 

Boapnhad utmred Burgundy from Fiance, so it nosv Jbe«. 

came divided interaidfyy and tho natkm was bo|M agiiii 

united under one head. 
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In Italj, Duke Gay of fi^leto, who bad etrmtiunifld his 
minhitiaus projects towards France, drmtetided with Duke 
jBerengar of Friul for the restof atf on of the throne of* Lorn- 
bardj. That country became incapable of freedom and 
subordination; the.!Pope, too weak to adite it, could only 
iiinder its union under another head ; and Italy was divided 
into a - number of baronies, the more powerful ct which 
took the weiJcer dnder their protection. An heroic age 
like that described by Homer, the sanie popular manners^ 
* similar authority in the priesthood, the same pretalence 
<»f passions and rade simplicity, again displltfj^ed tiietnsdK'es^ 

The throne fell gradually into ruins; a new movement 
aunong nations shook the political fabric, which had 6ctei%^Iy 
been raised on the recent fenndadons of civil order. 

Such, it would seeaif was the destination of Providence. 
Neither Ouy of Spol^o was wailtii^ in couitige, nor his 
l^oikf the excellent Lanibert, in virtEie; nor Sid Berengar 
fial In any qualification that was likely to unit« uiideir his 
away the best und greatest of his nation ; and on AhK^lf 
fcfet^ the heroic spirit of the first Carlovingian^. But A 
premature death ciarried off the princes of Spo^to; the 
duke of Friul contended fruitlessly against factions : Amolf 
left t6 a child seven years old a doubtful soveragnty over 
the restless nobles of Germany; while, after the crown of 
France had descended from Eudes to its legitimate and in- 
competent heir Charles the Simple^ that country also became 
tb« t>rey of anardiy and all hs evils. 

SECTION XVI. 

THE HUNGARIANS. 

Whiu the Arabs were laying waste the southern coasts, 
and tba Nohnass infesting all the western shores, a nomadic 
nalioii.frbm the moantfun^plains between the Volga and th6 
I>on9 straiigers to the civilization of Europe, forced its way 
into the interior. The Utzes in southern Siberia had forced 

I 2 
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the Petchenegers to abandon their ancient abodes .dir ^ttie 
Ouralian chain; and. the Petchenegers had expelled their 
neighbours the Madshares, and driven them across the great 
rivers of the East. These hordes wandered from the banks 
of the Don as far as Kiow, and turning to the south-west^ 
their progress in the former direction being opposed by the 
Russians, passed at length over the Carpathian chain, and 
descending in the vicinity of the mining towns, arrived in 
the plains of Pannonia, which were inhabited by the rem- 
nants of many nations. Some tribes of the Avari went over 
to them, and others abandoned the country. These new 
inmates in Europe were called Ugfes, Ungres, or Hunga- 
rians; a term which means foreigners. They still main- 
tained among themselves the name of Madshares. 

Scarcely had their princes of the house of Arpad divided 
A D 897 *"^^og *^®i^ the newly conquered land, when 
Amolf, monarch of the Germans, demanded 
their aid. against the king of the Moravians, who was 
master of western Hungary, and molested the eastern 
quarters of Germany. Their friendship was courted by 
many nations. They were the object of dread among 
all civilized communities, and they forced the Germans 
under Lewis the Fourth, the child of Amolf, to pay them 
tribute. 
A.D.912 '^^ Cariovingians lost sight of Italy and 
were deprived of the crown of Germany. At 
the defnise of their infant king, the German princes aban- 
doned the house of Charlemain, in order to elect a monarch 
who might protect the growing civilization of their cpuntiy 
against the inroads of barbarpus hordes. With this view 
they united, as far as the times permitted, an adherence to 
the old custom of confining their choice to the relatives of 
the royal house ; accordingly, not only Conrad, who was 
elected at this conjuncture, but almost all the Gexmm 
monarchs, down to the middle of the thirteenth century^ 
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have been in somfe manner related on the female side to the 
fiunily of Charles the Great. 

In the mean tinde^ , Otho dnke of Saxony, a warrior of 
rare talents and address, reduced Tharlngia under his ad- 
ininistration, and extended his power on the Elbe, where his 
son Henry founded Meissen. Conrad found it difficult to ' 

. maintain the royal authority over the last named prince, 
and over Arnulf the duke of Bayaria. 
.At the same tim^ Upper Germany was infested by the 

: Hungarians, who plundered the country to the borders of 
Xx>rraine, and advanced almost far enough to meet the 
Normans. The latter oppressed thesea^ooasts, while Saxony 

-was threatened by Slavonian hordes, who advanced from 

-the north-east, under the name of Wends. * 

SECTION XVII. 

THE AGE OF HENRT I., KING OF THE GERMANS. 

. ^ GoMRAD,beforehisdeath, perceived that 

A.D.919— 936. . -.„ , - ^ \F . 

the skill and valour of an able pnnoe were 
required to protect his country against the hordes of bar- 
barians who threatened it; and patriotism overcame his 
attadiment to his own fiunily^ Instead of his own brother, 
^the duke of Saxony was elected^ by his advice^ to the. throne 
of Germany. 

King Henry delivered the empire from its HiSngarian 
and ' Slavonian invaders ; and was the author of x^u- 
lations by means of which the country obtained security f<Nr 
the future, and became animated in all its parts with a new 
principle of life. 

At the same period, the north of Italy was subject^ as far 
as the spirit of faction permitted, to King Berengar. The 
nobles, unable to endure the restraints which the great 
talents of this prince opposed to their authority^ called in 
the aid of Rudolf the Second, king of Burgundy. The 
latter was defeated on the Larda, but he renewed the 

J 8 
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stratagem priuitised elevea ceaturies brfore bgr 

Hanhibal in the same countrieB. While the 

vietorious Army was on the pursuit, it was surprised by 

Boniikce of Spoleto^ nephew of Rudolf, who fell upon it 

from an, ambuscade ; at the same time the king of Biur- 

gundy, returning to the encounter, defeated Berei^ar : and 

the latter was soon after assassinated by a traitor who owed 

him the oreMest obligations. His allies the 
A.D.924. ^^ . o**-^"*^ 6 , , , 

HuDganans took revenge on Burgundy; they 

.passed the Jttra and spread thenselves as fiir as the Gothic 

districts near Toulouse. 

The Romans disposed of the pontifical chair according 
to the will of the powerful counts of Toscanella and Spo- 
leto. * Political intrigues, and the passicnis of wmnen, fdaoed 
each fortunate competitor on the sacred throne: youths 
and even boys a^c^uled it ; the sons of popes became their 
successors, while others suffered death by the most atro- 
cious violence. All respect for civil order seemed totally 
loit; yet Iteantiousncss did not occasion so many discon- 
tents as the political errors of some of the popes. In the 
meantime^ the pious ocal of ecclesiastics scattered the seeds 
of Beligiotts fidth among the barbarians who were devae- 
.tating.Euvope^ to the furthest limits of the north. . 

The flourishing dukedom of Benevento sufiferod internal 
disturbances in consequence of a partition, and was reduced 
to a state of great weakness; of which, however, no ad- 
vantage was taken, tl^e adjoining Grecian province beii^ 
still more exhausted, and the commotions in other countries 
pfoducing ealamities not less depressing to their power. 

In France the name of Charles the Simple yet appeared 
finr a time at the head of all decrees : his kingdom waa di- 
minished by the new royalties of Boson and 'Rudolf; and 
his throne, shaken at the same time^ that it was upheld^ by 
Richard of Burgundy, Alain the great, duke or king of 
Britanny, the bold and crafty count Falco of Anjou, and 
Count BaUwin ef Flanders,' who whoQy digregavded the 

ti 
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'temper of ^ times in which lie lived; it wa^i.btougbt 
ihtn the most imminent peril by the eonqnestft of the 
Kontfiiiis. 



SECTION XVIIL 

THE NOmtfANS ANI> RUSSIA* 

* jBfAROLD Haarfiiger had b^drtf^ i^te ehtefeif]^ dtii iht 
Ni»rWegu«i coftst WWl« the FIoiib 0btiilti«d pafnbbrtoif^ 
bj paying; ft tribute of hides, feathers^ and cbtdi^, t6^ 
punae the ehaoe, and to fish in thd forthest t^om oF the 
north; die kifaabitaAts df the morass collected their 
strength at theftet ofthe Norwegian monhtainsi, to ddend 
their freedom and tb^ b^ids against the people 6f Evren- 
kland.* The chieftains of the coast, weaiy of wretched- 
ness ail4 servitude, migrate to seek libertv atad opulence 
bj adv^iturous expldts in distant lands* 

One of these adventurers founded the Russian ^m^ire. 
The Rnsstans had proceeded from tlie countries bordering 
«A the Black Sea, and had lost thems^Wes in the Scythian 
Ibrefts ; tbey had driven out or subdued the Finnish tribes^ 
and founded the great and fiewishlng cities 6f Kiow and 
N<yi^gorod. To the solidiward they waged wiar with ibi 
Cbazares, a Turkish tribe on the Black Sea, and en the 
coasts of the Baltic, against the Waraegers, a Norman 
nation* In the interior of their country factions prevailed, 
and the government' of the laws was too refined for their 
manners. Accordingly Gkwtomysl, «the governor of the 
town of Novgorod, counselled them to s^ek men fVom 
abroisdj' who might be capable of maintainiikg ordei^ in thiiit 
tlat«* Tbey sent to a tribe of Waraegers, aiid invited 
Hmieky Susans, and Truvor, three heroic farothiSi^ ,' to 
whom Kidw, already press^ by the dtt^aiin^ 
'^^^' soon submitted- itself. Sdarccfy had tfatr waif-* 

llic liorlkeRi aitfi4» 0^ SwedM. 
r 4 
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like hordes of Russians become- united among themselves^ 
when they gave laws to the Esthonians and liyoniaiis. To 
the Bouth they were not contented with defeating the Cha- 
zaresy but, by their powerful fleets, inspired terror into the 
Byzantine emperon 

These were the exploits of Rurick, Igor and his house. 
In the meantime his countryman Ingulf founded, in the 
distant Iceland, a republic, which continued to be go- 
verned by tw^ve lagmans, or judges, and to enjoy liberty 
regulated by laws. 

'Meanwhile the kitigof all England, now united under 
one head, was unable to defend his coasts against these 
pirates. They often burnt the rising town of Hamburg, 
and carried devastation up the Rhine, the Seine, and the 
Loire^ into the heart of France. Italy was in doubt 
whether she had more to fear from the enterprises of the 
Normans or of the Arabs. 

One of their leaders, Rollo, son of Rainwold, count of 
Sdndmor, marched into the interior, and conquered: the 

^^ fisrtile territory of Neustria. Charles the Simple 

' thought himself fortunate that this chieftsia was 

contented with such an acquisition, and deigned, under the 

title of duke^ to receive Nornuindy as a fief from the French 

;Crowu^ ' 

• . SECTION XIX. 

KING HENRT I. AND HIs' SON OTHO* 

Ti^E nations of Europe were in this situation when Henry 
duke of Saxony ascended the throne of Germany. He 
pud the tribute to the Hungarians, but he surrounded the 
hamlets of the-Germans with walls and ditches, and enaeted 
that the tenth man of every village should remove in^ the 
neighbouring town; that a third; part of the produce of the 
yidnity should be protected in these positions; that the 
royal courts shouki be held there; that eertaiu trades should 
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be a|]|)r6priated to the bargesses, and that honours and 
fiefs should be attainable by them. Asykiins were thus 
established for the protection of the useful arts, and die 
work of European civilization, which Charles the Great had 
.begun by the influence of religion, was completed by as^ 
s^nblipg the people into towns. Greece would have 
reckoned the Saxon Henry amoi^ her gods. 

Henry did not abandon the plan of Charles, which was 
singularly, adapted for promoting the dvilixation of bar- 
barous nations. He founded bishopricks on the borders of 
the Slavonians. Corporations and the authority of priests 
.were an useful bulwark for the growing civilizaticm of the 
people; and no intelligent prince makes regulations widi 
the intention that they shall last longer than the existing 
circumstances. 

. To the same monarch, as good institutions of unknown 
origin are often connected with celebrated names, the 
margrayates at Pechlarn in Austria, and those in Stiria, 
in Lausita» at Meissen and Brandenburg^ are commonly 
attributed. Names and fiimili^ became henceforward better 
known. 

Henry is said to have given to the equestrian games of 
the Arabs the form of the celebrated tournament 
, The virtues of this prince confirmed his power; «id ex- 
cited emulation as the only way to* obtain his favonr. 
Being fidly prepared in his plans, he waited till the Hun- 
^ garians, after the expiration of the truce, demanded their 
tribute with arms, and he defeated them. His son and 
successor, Otho, obtained a still more important victory^ 
The invaders were reduced to the necessity of conquering 
from nature, what the wise provisions of Henry had with- 
held from theur arms: some years of peace followed) and 
agriculture bq^ to appear amoi^ them. 
' ^ ^ At the death of Henry, the lords and the free 

me^ of Germany assembled themselves at Aix«- 
la*Pha[pelle,.a favourke place of Charks the Great, which 
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that prince had rendcced <me of the chief cities of th« Norf li« 
Here the cfaieft elected Otho^ the son of the late king ; the 
people hekTup their hands and testified their consent. 

After Otho had defeated his rivals aitiofig the nobilltjr^ 
<iie aiithoritj of a powerful monarch was felt throu]^ .sill 
Germany* He gav^ Sasxony, the land of his fathers, whidfe 
required the presence of a chief, to the brave warriof H^^ 
mran, of the bouse of Bilfutigoi ; and bestowed oft his owtk 
relsitions several provinces of the interior. His $on Wil- 
liam became archbishop of Mentz; Bruno, his brother^ 
icrchbishop of Cologne; his brother Henry, and a son of 
the htter, who bore the same name, Wi^e dukes of Ba«- 
varia; Ludoli^ the eldest son of the emperor, was duke of 
Swabia; Conrad, son* in-law of the san^e monarch, became 
duke of Franconia and Lorraine; 'and it is said that the 
government of Thuringia was also confided to the above- 
mentioned William of Mentz. Thus the principal arch- 
bidiopivcs^ and the four gr^at duchies, v^ere partly in the 
%0VLfse of OAo, and partly in the possession of mete on whos^ 
Md% he could more securely confide than in Attt of K^ 
nearest relations : for the latter often employed him in sup- 
pressing their plans of independent government. The 
whole activity of the king, and the counsels of bis second 
consort, Adelaide^ of Burgundy, were scarcely suffidoit to 
maintain good oi*der in this monarchy, by far the m^t 
pounerfiil of Christi^dom. 

SECTI6N XX. 

THE IMPERIAL CROWN DEVOLV«3 ON THE KINdfi OV 
GERMANY. 

Oxifo obtained the imperial ^town, which frdm his tiiM 
has remained constantly in the possession' of the Qetmam* 
£vea whcn^iiKSumsCtoces havd rendered the pilgrimage to 
Italy and Kome: imptt^ticable to the Gemian monarch, 
the empire has never been bestowied on oniy foreign .priiiee* 
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Ru^ol^' kiog of Burgundy and Italj, bad acquired bjr 

ftctiona aud ^oou lost) the crown of the Imtter kingdonu 

^ _ Count HoRO, of PrOTenoei had ooaipletdy 

A.D.926. ,. , , , ^ T» ^ .1. 

anvea the dlescendapt of lioson from the king- 
€iom of Arleft. This nobleman was a crafty enteipriaing 
m&Of who xerered the{»rieathood» and gave himself up with- 
out reserve to the pursuits of pleasure and ambition* He 
bad made himself roaster of Italy: the nobles who hada«* 

sisted him, siirrounded with spies, and speedily 

and severely ponidbed for every act of' disobe* 
dience^ soon felt how much their condition was altered finr 
the worse. Rudolf, satisfied with the surrender of the r^ 
mains 6f the Arclat^sian sovereignty, which Hugo had 
agreed to yield to him, gave himself no further concern for 

the crown of Italy: and the latter chief reigned 

A.D.931. , ^ •" . ^ . ^^^ .,, 

over that country sixteen years against toe will 
€>l .the luition* After his death, Berengar the Second, 
sprpilg from the house of the counts of Ivrea, obtained poe- 
session of the empire, and exercised a still more tyksan* 

nical government* Such were the, circumstaaoei 

which induced Adelaide, widow of Lothaire, 
the son of Hugo, supported by the house, of Este, to invite 

Otho to her assistance. The kinir of Grermai^ 

A.D. 952. 

' ' . :' married ber^ and received the crown of Italy. 
The pope found himself exposed to dangers which reii« 
dered the aid of the German, monarch not lest necessai^.tOs 
him. Romanus' Lacopenus, a man of great talents, #h!0 
had by fraud and perjury ascended the imperial tfai«one of 
Constantinople ; had wholly abandoned the remains of the 
Greek dominion in lowier Italy tothi& Arabs, who extended 
their incursions to the suburbs <if Rome itself. Count AI« 
bert, of Toscanella, with the assistance of the peopk^^ was 
scarcely able to defend the (Sty against their enterprisas* 
At this ooBJunetnre, the remembratie^ of ancient liberty 
surviving still among the Roman people, they (BStdbtislied, 
under 'the protection of the: count, a consulate, i^Hiidi waa 
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intrusted to the patricians, while the praetorship was Hd- 
ministered by plebeians, and twelve noblemen possessed of 
riches and authority were named senators. Yet the spirit 
of faction was too powerful, and Berengar entered Rome. 
John the Twelfth, or Octavian, the son of Albericfa, naw 
invited the king of Germany, the most powerful sovereign 
whom the church could choose as her protector. This 
monarch already held the chief sway in Burgundy, under 
the weak administration of Conrad, son of Rudolf; he gave 
princes to the Tchechi in Bohemia, and dukes to Poland; 
he maintained the tottering throne of Lewis the Fourth in 
France, and received the homage of the king of Denmarl^. 

Otbo marched into Italy; the Lombards placed upon his 

head their crown : how indeed could they have 

withheld it? The eyes of Berengar were put 

out, and he was led across the Alps. Albert, his son, fled 

to Fresne, and sought protection among the Arabs. The 

Germans marched down through Italy, and the people, as 

in the time of the Cimbri, admired their high stature^ their 

strength* and intrepidity ; even the harsh tones of their lan- 

' A S^^S^ inspired terror. Otho was received at 

Rome as Charlemain had beeuj and accepted 

the imperial crown. 

When John perceived the great power of this monarch, 
he regretted that he had delivered his country into the hands 
of the Germans. He accordingly applied to Albert, and 
sent an embassy to the Greek emperor, the young and ef- 
feminate Romanus ; he appointed one of his friends bishop, 
and sent him, with the pretence of preaching religion to the 
' Hungarians, but in reality to excite a renewal of the war 
against Germany. John had no reluctance to engage in 
the war himself, but he was too much devoted to the beau- 
tifol Raynera. The solemn visits to the graves of the 
Apostles were an odious ceremony to jealous husbands. 

When Otho was informed of these proceedings, he sent 
the bishops of Naumburg and Cremonia to Rome, and 
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tirliile these ecclesiastics upbraided the Ronians with their 
want of fidelity, many German knights declared themselves 
ready to maintain, by fair combat, that the Emperor Otho 
had never given any just reason for such a defection. John, 
ivho saw that his schemes were detected, received Albert 
into Rome^ but a strong faction declared itself in &vour of 
<,the most powerful party. The city was besi^ed, and the 
pope, together with Albert, sought safety in flight; but the 
people bound themselves to the empieror by an oath never 
' to receive any pope without the knowledge arid 
consent of himself and his successors in the 
German empire. After three days the emperor summoned 
the bishops and lords, and heard the accusations i^inst 
John, << that he had sold bishopricks, performed the inaugu- 
ration of a priest in a stable, castrated a bishop, appeared 
with cuirass, helm, and sword, drunk to the health of the 
devil,' invoked Venus, and lain with the concubine of his 
father." On these weighty charges the emperor confirmed 
the deposition of John, and the 'election of a successor, 
who was named Leo the Eighth. 

The deposed pontiff made it known that the treasures of 
the church were in his hands, and that he was ready to re- 
ward those who now showed themselves faithful to his 
cause. A strong party declared in favour of 
John, and the Germans, outnumbered, sought 
security in the ruins of the ancient city. The women, who 
felt an attachment to the dignity and freedom of Rome, per- 
suaded the nobles to drive out Leo, and many of his partisans 
losttheir fingers, noses, or tongues* But Otho marched a se- 
cond time towards the city, and an injured husband fireed 
him from his troublesome rival. The defence was vain, and 
hunger soon forced the people to surrender. ^< So long as 
I or my successors," said Otho to the Romans, <* shall wield . 
this sword, so long niust you reverence your Pope Lebv'* 
Such was the beginning of the protection exercised hy the 
German emperors over the church at Rome. 
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From th9t time O^, alid bis son of llie &»me name> at- 
tempted to unite^Itaiy ui^r their sway* The Greek Em- 
perpr Nii?q)hpru& Pbpcfts, m excellent wiirrior^ gave to 
Otho the Seep^df wbo espouAed TheopfaADo, his step- 
daughter, all the rjgbcg aqd claims of the empire in lower 
Italy. 

Tb^ negotiaitipn pn this jsubject furnished BUhop Luit- 
brand of PaTJa some anecdotes^ which are interesting* as 
relating to the history of manners: " In July," he writes, 
** we arrived at Constantinople. They immediately pre»- 
sented us with an honorary guard, so that we could not 
make a single step without their knowledge. We could 
not drink the wine mixed with gypsum and pitdi, (an old 
African custom whhsk is $till preserved in Spain). Qn the 
second day after our arrival we rode to the audience. The 
emperor is a short &t man^ so bi*own that any person 
Wpuld be frightened who met him in a forest. He said, 
♦ Ite wa« sprry our master had beeii so audacious as to take 
posseiwipa of Rom^ i^d pnt to death Berengar and Albert, 
who were worthy men ; after which he tad carried fire and 
fwcnrd even into th^ Qvmm countries, tie knew well that 
we bad advi^ our master to these proceedings.' We r^ 
pliedy that * omr^voreigp, the emperor, had freed Borne 
^m tyrants and whores, and had come for that purpose to 
Italy, from the ends of the earth; seeing that other princes 
slf^ipg on tbeir thrpnes had not deigned to think such 
disorders wcwt^y of their notice: that there were kn^ts 
among usi who would at my time maintain the right and 
virtue pf onr Jprd, in a &dr single combat; but that we 
^Wi^ with friendly views, and to demand the princess The- 
oi^ana' The empercn* saidt < It is now time to go to the 
parade;' His ^Idiers were the towns^people ; no balbaids 
wwpe to bo sefin* The emperor parsed slowly, cjptbcd 
in a )on^ mantle, between two rows of soldiers^ i^midst in* 
eei»wit|^lamatiQn9^ At the table he chose to blame oifr 
manner of fighting: he said our arms were too beai^ and 
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Aoa^t the Gerssmim mere brave onfy after they htA drvnk 
mint^, and that the true Romans were at Constaiitinofile. 
Hereupon he made a lugn with his hand that I should hold 
my peace, and then began to talk of matters relating to the 
church. I said, ^ we Germans know nothing of sects: 
the wars of the pen are npt our affairs*' He is surrounded 
by flatterers, and the whole city is filled with voluptuous- 
ness. Even on holidays there are public spectacles. Their 
dominion docs not depend ^upon their own strength, bnt on 
hLrtd flcildiers from Amalfi and Venice^ and on Russian 



' Notwithsten,dii|g this degeneracy of manners, TheophsBO 
became the consort of Otho the Second, and introduced 
imiovatioqs into, her simple German court She or her 
make eontribnted on the other hand to Idndfe the love of 
kuvmingf in wbi^ at the same time missionaries and in* 
atructors firom Scotland performed their shave. 

Th^ attempt to unite Italy beoame abortive; the south* 
^n people have ever maintained themselves by crafty, or 
the inftoenoe of thmr climt^te, against the arms of the 
Borth. When, through deficiency in the power of resbt- 
mce, or by turning to advantage factious dissensions^^ con- 
quests have been obtained, generajtions have passed away 
before the vengeance of the u^i^ed country has ceased 
fpotn dismaying its effects. Otho the Second, in an nnfcr^ 
lunate ^ea%ht, narrowly escaped felling into tlie hands of 
the Arabs. Before he had prepared for a new campaign 
he died; after putting to death several of the duef citizens 

^ _ of Rome, of whose independent principled he 
was airaid. 

From the time of the graodfother and fother of Otho the 
Seeosid, until niaeiy years aftef his death, the Gexman 
kings remained the chief sovereigns of the Chris^an world* 
The {HJnc^ of the empire had not yet rendered their offices 
i^nd feudal possessions heneditaiy, but contimied to-be 
gosat aiid powerful vfisals, while the royal house enjoyed 
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the preponderatbg power. Hie Otbos sod their sQCci9BKif% * 
who were mea of energy and good talente, . protected .Ger* 
many from, the anarchy which laid waste the other parts df ' 
Europe* ' • 

SECTION XXL 

THE FRENCH CROWN DEVOLVES ON THE FAMILY OF CAPEt* 

France was reduced to such a state of .anarchy, that 
neither the innocent (Administration of Charles the Simfde^ 
nor the nobler qualities of Lewis the Fourth and Lothaire^ 
were sufficient to maintain die public tranquillity. Scarcely 
any- thing beyond the county of Laon remained to jthe 
Gtflovingian princes; Hugh, duke of France^ Orleans 
and Burgundy, grandson of Rdt)ert the Strong, held the 
kings in such humiliation,' that even the ceremony of *tlie 
field of May, in which the Merovingians Iiad in past times 
zteceived the homage dT the nation, was no longer • cele-* 

, ^ brated to their h(mour. When Lewis the Fifth? 

A,D.987. 

a weak young man, had attained his twenty<-A«t 
yetr, afid had terminated a life embittered by his political m» 
sigoaficaiice and by domestic animosities ; his uncle, Chavkw 
duke of Lorraiiie, attempted to succeed him on the throne* 
The nation had sworn in the election of kings to confine 
the^ivelves to the house ot Pepin. . But Hugh Capet^ son of 
the great Ho^h^ andbrother of Henry duke of Burgundy, a 
nofakman in the vigour of lifc^ opulent, and possessed of 
distk^liiished tal^t^ obtained the advantage* He was 
elei!^ .king, and Charles was defeated and made prisoner. 
* The house of Charles the Great, without a revolotion, 
sittdc unobserved into obscurity, ar the family of Clovis bad 
sukikbefore^ not in consequence of tyrannieal gtHrermneBty 
but through the w^kness of its last representalives.. r 

. Hugh secretly prepared the way far a mareimpoirtaaft re^ 
T<^hKkiQn» viz. for converting the elective inlo4iii It e r e di t My 
monarchy. In order to effect his object he caused his acMU 

12 
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RobM to be crowned during hii^ own life, and thus oon* 
trivied to make his own authority come in aid of the feeble 
pretensions which the young prince could offer to the, 
throne. The succeeding kings imitated this example; until, 
in the time of Philip Augustus, the royal power seemed so 
securely established inj the hands of the reigning dynasty^ 
that the precaution was henceforth superfluous. Where 
the laws gorem, elective monarchy is not necessary; find 
where they want influence, it is a dangerous and ruinous 
mstltution. The sovereigns of Germany sought to follow 
the plan of the first kings of the bouse of Capet, biit witli 
v^iy unequal success. 

Wheii the royal authority in Fratice had became a mere 
sbadow, the kings sought to increase their resources by ter- 
titorial inheritances ; and instead of re-establishing the diet 
Fraidcii^ SM-m of government, they retained the possession 
of their acquisitions like othei* lords. Accordingly, the 
^Usps which they made towards the restoration of their 
power^ were nc^t accoinplished by bringing back the original 
eoostittttion, in which the king had been the preBideiitoF 
Ihe Mtion, and the esfecutor of the national deere&s; 
but by uniting many subordiiiate doniinions uiidter'cHti6 
head, who governed with all the rights of which the tori** 
torial lords had contrived to possess themselves. The old 
national government was wholly lost mght o£ 

The French kings would sooner have accomplished their 
design, if they had not, like the emperors, bestowed many 
domains which had &llen into their possession on younger 
brandies of th)^ royal house, instead of uniting them to the 
crown. Their dejsire of increasing their power was, in* 
dedl, more aUkd to vulgar ambition than to any prede- 
lerooiiled scheme of policy or enlightened care for the good 
of the mimai*ehy. The inost iikvourable opportunitMS iiSit 
bsfcit^iem had neidier been^ piref^aced by Ihi^ir hreaij^tf 
Mr Weie^lhef turned to the greatest possible advanti^; bui 
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were for the most part the contingent e£foct of .ctrcmm^ 
stances. So humiliating is history to the pride of the po^ 
liticiaa! 



SECTION XXII. 

NORMAKDY. 

Amokq the nobles of France, the duke of Normandy 
was the first. He was even moi:e powerful than the king^ 
himseli^ and for a long time opposed the greatest obstacles, 
to the progress of the royal sway. The chief sources €^ 
his greatness were the excellent nature' of the cpuntiy of 
Normandy, that chivalrous spait of his nobles which was 
&voured by the Norman law, and the genuine diaractertitf 
the northern people, which, among his sulgects, waskmj^ 
preserved unaltered. The conquest of Eog- 
' land by William was advantageous to the 
throne of France: for when the duke became a forei^ 
potentate^ the French nobles adhjo^ more closely ta.their 
own king, from whom they had less to fear; wfafle &e Nor- 
man princes, since the acquisition of their new kingdom,- 
were unable to maintain so careful an intereit ia their - 
affiirs* 

SECTION xxm. 

OF THS KINGDOM OF BUROjUNDY AND THE HOUSE OF . 
SAVOY. 

What the Normans had ^ected in the nt^rth-west wis 
accomplished by the Burgundian houses in the. south-eest 
The descendants of Rudolf adhered to the Gengaan tiw^/ 
narchs. At Dijon, Robert, son of the.kii^ of die.saaie 
name^ erected the seat of a dukedom, ivhkh was powerfri 
during three hundred years. The courts, of Yiette^^&> 
tended their authority over Allobrogia; and in theint^ier 
of this country, at the feet of the mountons covered widi - 



p^^ual: 7iQter» we discover the oibscmra orifui of th^ 
hoi^ of Savoy* ^ 

It happened that the kbgdom of Aries, united to 8ar-> 
gundy by Rudolf, the Second; became, together with die 
other states • of that prince, separated froni France, For 
Rudolf the Third having despoiled a land-owner of 
estates, which, according to the law or the opinion of the 
nc^Ies,. belonged to him of right ; the latter, topk onus 
a^j^unst a king who had attempted toraisct himself abovf the 
laws. Thencrforward Rudolf adhered to H^ry the Se* 
cond, and. Conrad the Second, the- successors of Otho, 

^ ^ ; and. broudit oyer to them the crown of Burr 
gundy. H^'ConcIudjied along and odious 
reig]u without leaving any legitimate heir; and Conrad 
having gained,: a viptory, was acknowledged ^s king . at 
Pe^l^Iing, jin,. the Pays de Vaud,, and crooned at Geneva* 
It is not cl^ whether he grounded his right chiefly on re*- 
latiQia^hips or oatjie claims of the Carlovingian moparchs^ 
whi$h^h%d ,(^yolvfd,on.t|ie:Gennap emperors; for we 0^7 
served above tbat^ Boson bad;Tecfived the kingdom of 
Ai^eS'.aa a fief from Charles the Fat. Certain^ it is that 
th^^Traaasji^raste territory and Savoy ^ bec^nie from ih^ 
time completely alienated from the French monarchy. 

The new sovereign of Burgundy intrusted Count Hum* \ 
hert the White-handed wilji the government of some districts 
of the Arelatensian kingdom, as Rudolf had confided it to 
Berald l3ie fiithcr of that nobleman. ■' These coiin^'^were the 
ancestors of the house of Savoy. Their.oldest possessions 
vrp^^QO^iheJ^ik^^ AI^P^Jmj^^^S^U and Geneva, in the 
d^a^ ^ttha Rom«9. o^o»y:<>f NioB^ a^d Jn the lower 
VaJids, fcqaa^ St. MjMi^<;e.to the ijarfress. of Chillon, situate 
on Jtfep lake, , Aftenf ai;?^ (Jquiit P^o married Adelaide^ 
))fj|:Q|^^I(V3rea,.the ^tf(l|fii^ pau^tess, who in the gate of , 
I^llirip lujminii^re^. Uie ;i^ pumber of scattered 

ttaies.., From the«l? pfnr^.i^deus.injierited, togejhef 
«# S*vpy^ ttfB yall^ oif Aostpp the ^ounUy of tlwe Vig^^ 
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montefie^ and a numbtt of filrtressea remMog to tke Madi- 
tenraneaa aea. 

As itt the dawn of die monffti^ we distingaiAy frditt a 
loify siunmit of tlie Alps, first the inferior moo^Etahis, ONkn 
A^ lake^ foirtroMes, towns, UDs and plains: so^ in the 
^sventb eoitary, wefirst gain i^ght of the great rdgnjog 
dynasties of Europe; soon afterwards we discern paiticiiMr 
nelrites and iBnstrionsfaxniUes, stnd at length the assocfatioos 
of burgesses which gradually elevate thettsetves firam 
amon^ the enslaved multitude* 

Frmn Otho WiBbm, abo of (vrea, landgrave (fior so he 

called himself) of the Jfim^ in Warasdiken and in Fran^ 

Comt£, is deduced a series -of lordi of Upcicr 

^^•»*^- Btt.^dy.whow«*powerfaprotector8tf^ 

*pe<4>le and of their own independence* They defended die 

ftrmer ieigainst arbitrary exaetbns, and the latter agaimt- the 

usurpadonsofdieiiei^bouringmonarchs. Fromayouiq^ 

branch of the house of Ufqper Burgundfr are desosnded Ae 

loids of CSiakms, afterwards heirs of the prince of Ona^ 

not less opulent than ibt landgrave^ and aneestora of the 

ffluttrbos heiress who bi^ught all the estates of the Chalons* 

Orange fiunily into the house of Nassau. HeiMllMaaftskiiiei 

beccMue important in the history of (he faoonan race. 

SECTION XXlV. 

HOUSES OF HAFSBURO AKD OF LORKAINXk 

Tut Emperor llenry the Third, son 6[ Cmurad the 

Second, gave to Albert count ef Alsace^ and Gerhard fab 

A D 1044 ^^^^ ^ dnkadon on Aie Moselle^ tetined 

'the Upper Lorraine. Th^ lineage ^ liKse 

A D 1047 ^™*® ^ deduced fimn the dukes of tike old 

AUemaim; andfW>ih £tUea^ roydcomnriaiBiy 

in this nation in the thne'of the Merovin^ans. Bflilto ftad 

two sons, from one of whom the house df Lohvini^ tind 

from die other the eonnts of Hapsburg^ are dfaseodkd. 
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Their eitatei lay in the country of Alsace^ extendiiag-wUMy 
t9;tk^ fi^4)f the Alp9, and in Che naghbouring distriOs of 
tile AH^ipnanni on the Aare, and in Swal»a. ^ 

G(re9lnus£[»tuneBbe^ this hoiise wh»Luitfinedt duke 
ql" thf AUemanni» waged an unauccessfiiL war against the 
^^her.of Charlexnain^ by which he }ost the ducal dignity; 

. ^ and when Count Guntxwa assisted the rebeUioas 

A D. 955. 

son of Otho the First, then duke of Swabia^ 
against his father. In consequence of these imprudent 
measures, that branch ol the house thsif gives origin to the 
piinces of Hapsburg lost their feudal domains, and [Mre-, 
itemed with difficulty their hereditary estates. 
'. ^ ^ / Hapsburg was founded soon after this mis- 

A.D.1020. ^ ^^ rJ2 , . n ^ \ , . . ** 

(: forftunew The heirs of that house which Pn^ 
i^adenoe ^e^timd to rule -over the countries on the Aluta, 
l])#Dapittb^ th^Po, to inherit ^urgmdy and £^aini aud 
to be suceeisoro of the ^Peruvian Incas; first occur to otax 
nptifse in thf9 deeds of UKUMHiterles and ampog the minHyani 
tttendents of the caoip^igns of the enqperors. The house 
of I^imdnd arose more uptodidly: for 9^ the ^BSie taaie 
Pmrtwird taeeame duke of L^rmne^ ««d ]%ruBO his kinsman, 
under the name iOf Ijp^ tbe NinA> was one of the most 
powerful Roman pontifl^ 

SECTION XXY. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

. ^0Xf cOunH gf the Flemings in Flanders, and the lords 
ofttherNetharlanda, aie distinguished fn»n the nobles and 
,peo]Ae of all oth^ countries. These districts were more 
iCHBBcult to. d^md against the waves of the northern sea i^nd 
«i^;iunat pirates, than in a contest wi|;h the arms of the 
jwighbouring people : whoice the nobles of the Low Coun- 
jtries were obliged, by immunities which rendered the abode 
diaurable^ tQ entice setflera who m%^t clear fiway the forests, 
drain the morasses, secure the unstable coasts with damif 

K S 
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and gain conquests over the sea. TTius an uncomtnon/y 
numerous population was soon formed, and industry broi]^;lit 
the arts of peace to a far earlier maturity than elsewhere. 

As the dukes of Normandy bestowed honours on valiant 
knights who fought with renown under their banneiii: so 
the counts of Flanders and Holland conferred distiactioti 
on useful burgesses and husbandmen. 

SECTION XXVL 

ENGLAND. 

In this manner the English kfngs, especially Alfred and 

Athelstan, had set the counts remarkable examples. After 

the former prince had delivered his country 
A.D 871 • 

from the Danish adventurers, who every year 

plundered the Coast or levied contributions on its inbabi<« 
tants, civil order, industry, commerce, aild maritime powei-^ 
became the chief objects of his attention, and of that of his 
son and grandson, Edward and Athelstan. These 'were the 
first princes in the middle ages who discovered that more 
than one road to fame is open to peaceful men. Alfred 
possessed a combination of qualities which are to be desired 
in all the magistrates of free nations, and were scarcely to 
be expected from the philosophers of his age. He and his 
successors, with more comprehensive minds than any of the 
conquerors possessed, gave to commerce such a degree of 
activity, such consistency of power to the maritime forces^ 
such a spirit to legislation, and afforded such splendid en- 
couragement to science; Other and Wulistan, under the 
direction of Alfred, made such successftd voyages of dis- 
covery in the unknown northern seas; that we obsierve with 
surprise how early the English nation displajred its natural 
bent, and prepared itself for the part- which it was dkstmed 
-to act in- later ages. ; '» 

. \^ A hundred years after Alfred, .under die 

weak kmgs Etbelredand Edmund^^ the ennm 
3t 
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of an ambitious woman having stained the throne with the 

nmocent blood of Edward the Second, the fortune and 

the authority of the royal house abandoned it. Sweno, 

king of the Danes, availed himself of the dissensions and 

weakness of the English state ; and he and his son Ca-* 

^ _ nute the Great ascended the Anirio>Saxon 

A.D. 1014. - ® . 

throne. 

• In no other age was the Norman name so illustrious. 
Denmark and England obeyed Canute: on the north- 
western coast of France^ Richard the Good and Richard 
the Proud, a lather and son, reigned as dukes of Normandy. 
.They possessed the greater ascendancy si they preserved 
their connection with Norway and Sweden. In the same 
ag^ twelve sons of a Norman nobleman, Lord Tancred of 
Hauteville, founded the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 

In ' Britain, the laws and customs of the English were 
preserved. They^were the same as those of Denmark, but 
had attained to a more complete form. 

SECTION XXVII. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Since Charlemain had introduced Christianity among 
the Saxons, and since Anschar, a monk of Corvey, had 
promulgated this faith among the Danes ^d Swedes; the 
oldworahip of Woden, and the barbarous simplicity of the 
north, had contended in Denmark against the religion and 
the manners of the south. The Danes and Normans were 
the most powerful of the Scandinavian nations, for they 
were the first who consented to revere the supreme power 
concentrated in a single chief: the Goths* and Swedes re- 
nildned longer separate, and were scarcely able with divided 
pbwer to maintain themselves in independence. Finland 
and Ewenaland were also distinct principalities. 'The best 
kings of the Goths and Swedes were those who brought 
agriculture into use^ and derived firom the fisheries in th© 
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four great seasy and from the produce of the ancient minei^ 
reaoEUxes which enabled them to promote the ciyilizatioii of 
their p0oplei 

SECTION XXVIIL 

. ... ■ I f 

ICELAND^ 

Iceland was distinguished from the countries aboT«^ 
mentioned in this respect, that a ;scarQely cukiv|4e4 jslaod^ 
in ^)^Id jclimate, and widely iseparated from the r^ of 
£urppei^r$qi)^red the greater f^tgrtioQ in prder to Qvc^come 
its natural dii^v^i^tages; Twelve lagmans adtnipiifier^ tbe 
If^i^B pf tfiis people,v brought by their ance^ors from ihfi 
opptinent : ip th,e b^inniAg of the eleventh oeiiiury, Chria- 
liantty was introduced ; and after the lega^l code of the great 
Canute,, there is no pore ancient. n^nu^^t qf niather^ 
legislation than jthe ecclesiastical right by wh^ch the Ice- 
landic bishops, Thprlak, Hunolf, and Kptill Thorstan, 
united themselves with the spiritual and t^pqtf}' land*. 

A is vt«, owners. Soon after this. Are Polyhistor and 

baemund oignisson wrote the history of th* 

country. A century later, Snorro Sturteson, a judge 

in Iceland, collected in the Edda the materials of 

A.D id4i ^^^^^^"^P^^^y — *he traditions of the former 
* ' \ time. 

Already Erich, son of Thorwald, setting out from Ice- 
la!nd, had planted a colony in the remote Greenland; fixwa 
Permia a regular commerce was carried pn by these people 
imthe White Sea of the north; and young loeJandera passed, 
by se^ and land through a hundred nations to seek gain% 
Imowledge, apd adventures, in Greece and the Holy Li^i 
whence they had retorned in their old age to amuse the 
^^B ^g^tp of the Iceland winters with the relation of the 
woiHlers they had seen, and th^ sagas of the gpd^ or h^om. 
The Edda » ja compilation of such' tales,. int«nded,tp per- 
petuate th^ remenjbrance of them, and encourage a spirit of 
enterpriiw i^i succeeding generatioas 
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SECTION XXIX. 

RUSSIA* 

Birr it was the (3^ristiani religioiiy tbat point of union 

among nations, whose history is as anci^t as the worid, aa 

^ell as among the more civilized people of Europe, that 

likrthe electric spark roused the nations of the north from 

. tbeir loi^ deep of ignorance. 

When CHga, the female sovereign of Russia, and VLidi- 

nur the Great, had adopted the faith of the more enlight* 

ened nations, an acquaintance ¥rith the necessities and the 

advantages of dvil order was introduced among the tribes 

' of their empire. Olga established roads, ereded 

bridges, promoted communication among dif« 

ferent hordes, and facilitated the progress of merchants. 

. ^ After Vladimir had received the rite of baptisni, 

A.D.980. _ . , * n ^ . » , . ^ 

he mamed Anna of Constantmbple^ sister of 

Thei^hano, empress of Germany. From his court ambas* 

aadors were, sent to the western and to the Greek emperori 

and to the Moslem commanders of the Faithful at Bagdad. 

He established schooLs, «id opened a path for commercial 

enterprise by means of the Volga, whidi pours itself into 

tb^ Caspian sea ; : and his powerful hand protected the 

market of Permia. This warrior, who slq)t under the open 

heaven, who knew not the use of any but wooden instru* 

meats, add had taken to his bed ei^t hundred and five wives, 

was a Peter the Great of the tenth century. Nature already 

' rieveakd that she had pkeed in Russia a mass of strength 

which only required to be awdcened; and that the vast and 

comprehensive was to be the diaracter of this empire. The 

Greeks and Grermans worked together in promoting its 

enlture, and its relations became immediately interes^g to 

all large states. 

Yaroslaf^ the son of Vladimir, became the legislator 

of Novgorod ; he subdued the Livonian coast, 

and founded the town of Dorpt in the con- 
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quered country. His ordinances, as all regulations Ought 
to be^ were consonant with the character of the nation; 
thus, whoever pulled a bai): out of the beard of any man, 
underwent a punishment four times more severe than l^he 
had cut off one of his fingers. . Yaroslaf omitted nothing in 
order to render his people, so superior to others in power, 
equal to them in knowledge. He encouraged translations 
of Greek books; he brought the Russians into relaticms 
with all the civilised nations ; he gave Anna, his daughter, 
to King Henry the First of France, and from her are de- 
scended all the French kings. With the German emperors 
he concluded alliances against the wild Hungarians, as 
against common enemies. The pope already sought occa- 
sion to become known to, and revered by, the Russians. 

Alexius Comnenus, one of the most illustrious emperors 
of Constantinople, bestowed upon Vladimir Monomachus, 
son of Usevolbd and grandson of Yaroslaf, the insignia of 
the imperial dignity; and Kyow, the Russian capital, swore^ 
in the election of the czar, to confine their choice to the 
bouse of Vladimir. 

In his time lived in Peczera, one of the most veneral^e 
monasteries of Kyow, Nestor, the fii*st historiaa of the. Rus- 
sian empire, who is distinguished by a simple and instruc- 
tive style, and by many proofs of sound judgknent and 
uncommon learning. 

One circumstance retarded the progress of Russia in 
commerce, knowledge, and political influence: this was the 
division which Vladimir made of his* empire between his 
twelve sons, which, by the disquiet and the feuds it occa^ 
sioiied, brought back the rudeness of uncivilized manners, 
wliich were scarcely beginning to be softened. 
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SECTION XXX- 

TPkE empire of fhe Greeks afforded, during this interval, 
ioi Bsylum to the remains of literature and culture, pre- 
served from the ages of antiquity. 

The Emperor TTieophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, 
1 »v ^ho incurred the vehement hatred of the wor- 

shippers of images, was an upright prince, a 
friend to his people, and a patron of the arts. It is true, that 
' during the ihinority of Michael t^e Third, the Empress Theo- 
dora, as Irene had formerly done, induced by 
. A.D.S48. ^ .. ,. . j.i. • ^ 

superstition or policy, restored the images, and 

the attempt to abolish their use was for ever abandoned. 
It is true that Michael himself was occupied exclusively 
Vith satisfying his own impure lusts, and was always sdr- 
rounded with favourites, who had no other pretension 
thaii their beauty; but Caesar Bardas kept the state in 
order, ahdfe^ng that learning alonef could distinguish and 
give weight to his authority, sought to support' the ne- 
glected cause of literature. He raised the learned Ph'ottus 
to the patriarchate of Constantinople; a man who, in the 
tumult of intrigues, of which he became the victim, and in 
the possession of the highest spiritual dignity, consecrated 
to literature hours which another would haye wasted in 
attendance on the court, and expended in its pursuit sums 
which by any of his contemporaries would have been 
difierently bestowed. 

Basilius, the murderer of Michad and of his 
uncle, ascended a throne which hei adorned 
with talents that were worthy of a mord legitimate claim : 
and such a title he earned by a meritorious administratiouii 
It was he who instituted the code ^of the imperial law. He 
had equity enough to cause justice to be done during his 
adininistratioii to Photios^ who had owed bis dignity to 
Bardas. ': 
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After m active and prudent re%n, he left the 
' erapiietahi#8on Leo^ the diadple aiid Ike.pep- 
fecntor of Photius; » JaariM tmo9f but the viclim of 
yiolent panions. After Leo ha4 f^^plified die legal e^de 
of his fiUher^ the tutelage of the ipfant Constantine Porj^y- 
rqgennetes devolved firist on his uud^ AleKapdar^ 
* a slave of pleasure, and afterwards to the cso- 
pressZoe. A fen^^le furm wa9 foimd too fe^e to 
restrain the ^fortsof aipbitiou; ^d in this eon- 
jopcture Romania Lacopeuus acquired the sove- 
reign power by peijury, which he exercised with 
dignity and prudence^ Constantine devoted himself to the 
wocksof the anej^tSy and to the study of the coustittttioli and 
pditieal rdations of the.^npire; on which. sulgects* he has 
left valuable writings. He appeared to be entirely grrm 
up. to books and wine; yet contrived to destroy the cral^ 
statesm^^who had usurped tibe chief power by means of 
his.oWQ sons, fi>r whose fortune Ron^anus had still further 
abandoned the maxious of morality. The jipqs soon be- 
fispie t\^,vif^itD$ of t^ieir &lly, and Constantine at length 
gunedpf>ssession<^histtnpiite. . * ^ 

' Aft^ him JSomanus the Second, with diffi- 

\culty and without g]dry^ obtained die throne^ 
Mdi'devoted hii power to the gratification <^ seoswlpaff- 
ilio^a* Nieafdborus Phocas, ^gular as he and his cpnrt 
AH^eai^ to the bi&hop of Pavia, was the restorer of the 
AD 96^4 ^^'^"^^^ power by his own exploits in Crete, and 
' l^ victories obtained by his generahi against tJie 
Sarae^ and the Buyides in Lesser Asia and Syda. The 
.empii!e wi^ m«dntained in a more severe ocmtest by John 
:Tzui)ices 8g«^sl Uie armies of the Russian Swarod#f, son 

A.1) 969 ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^'^ af Vladiiuir. ThlsprfeM^, 

' as wdlaa.Nicejphorm^lttidheldthesovereqinty, 

wittiout hicufni^ the oensuf e of usurpation, ^during the nd- 

oorilyiif the sbns of Aomaens im diu li^ts of the best 

generals were required by the aigendes ct the times. Bi- 
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silios the Second^ and Constantliie the ISirhtfi^ 

^ astiended lite limine together ; foid so shared it 

between tteni^ that all <te laboiHfii <£ govenunent fell to 

the let of ike first, attd ks csDrjoymetita to his associate. 

Under these pvhiees tfie eie^ire obtained a period of good 

fi>rt»liie not kss gloridni tban the two former reigns. 

BAsyids brote Ae pow^r of the Bnl^riani^ which had 

long been fi^raddaUs^ in several gresft battles and sieges, 

aiid subdued tbetaii froin the mbuths of the Danube to the 

borders of die old Epiras. After a rdgn of fifty years, 

distingttished by ev«7 imperial tn^ue^ BasiUus 

left the sole, possessidn of the throne to his 

brotlier. . 

The Iftttbr governed Without ea|>aeily, atid wiA a sete- 
Atj whidi was tibe eifeet of ftar.* He beqneath<fed th^ 
enpir^ widi his dan^ter 2!o€^ oft the patrician Roohaiiua 
Aigyrus; a virtuoas prince, who suffered from the 8u»- 
■' j^i censadeftat near AI^po, whiliii wasoiilyto 

* * be ascribed to hb i(r«it of local klioWle^[^ 
Zoevmm attracted hy the beauty of a more youthftd loVer; 
and her passion cost her hui»baiid his life and mined her 
own fortunes: for scarcely had the adtdterer obtained the 
. crown uxider thiinataie of Mdiael the Fourth, 

when his mind, not wholly abandoned by' 

virti^ became ^^itated by remorse, whidi destroyed Ae 

yi^ioar df his nerves, and rendered him k prey to disease. 

Inei^lde of consolation So loiig as the fruit of his crime 

remaihiid in his possession, he finally aboncloned his palace, 

tod soi^ht to appease the stings of oonsdence by immuring 

' himself in a cloister. The empress raised his 

cousin, Michael Cah^hates, to the throne. 

She wkhed to be regarded as his mot&er, but he was un- 

^I^IqI to all' those to whdm he owed his devation, and 

ibod merited detiirondhent Zoe %o(ild Imve ^red him 

'_ theldssxxf l»s etes, vA&A he suflbred from, the 

A.D.1042. P i ' ^ rrru ^ 

vengeance of her sister. Tne empress ytu 
fii 
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gU4! to eipauie^ Constanfiniss 'Maiioixiadni% a iioblejDftn 
whg Jiad.8uffiN:€d fiwn h^ foimeir atUcJiiMiit to him ; and 
she ooQaentadthat S0lerafi% wlio had by self-'dtirvotion me- 
ritad his affiect]on» aheuki.ivside >b the imperial pdbce.^ 
She afterwarda eiiji)(yed a tranquil old agpoy and the enqHrn 
anadmiQistraticm whiob hid die a^searanoe of good odbr 
and decomm. After Consttntioe had coti^ 
. cmdedareigQ devoted: to |^ate:e^ laeodon,' 
the^ ambitioua si«ter of Zoe» who was alteady dead, suio«. 
ceeded to the thnme^ and go>ver»ed Ich: a dxoH time with 
wiadom and ooufage. 
. ^ • With h&c the imperial family, descended 

A,D. 1056. ^ ,/.«.,., . TT 

from the first Basmas, became extmct. Her 

miaisters of state raised to the throne Michad the Ss^) a 

warrior, by whose military talents they hoped to acquire tor 

the.«B(ipii^.respe<^ abroad, while th^ retailed tke power 

at home in their own hands. Michael soon showed hovp 

difficiilt it is tor a man who has. qpent a long course of years 

in a^ subordinate rank, so to administer the r^al authority 

that soTeveignty shall not ai;^)ear to be unnaturally dispoeeS 

of in.hiahaqds* The gneat, whom he had o^dedj de- 

stroyed him by the aid of lipase Coiaaenus» 

who xeigned after him for a short time^ wiA 

prudence and oth<er praise*worthy qualities, and laid down the 

sceptre when sickness had rendered him less capaUle of' 

A T^ . wielding it. C!onstantinus Ducas ruled eqoi-^ 

A.D. 1059. 11,, ■ 

tabiy, but he wanted military talents; and it 
was fortunate that the barbarous Utzes, who p^ietiatd^ 
.firom northern Asia across the Danube^ w^re destrc^ed hji, 
A.r> s ^^^'^^gBxA misfoprtunes and by thdr own fiiult* 

Rpmanus Diogeqes, whom the widow of Ducas 
elevated to the throne and to her bed, possessed ffiagnap 
nimity and military virtues wJbidb would have enabl^ hiia. 
better to resist the rising power of thj9 Se|jukia|i Ttt|^k% if 
(be jealousy of his nobles had not prevented. He feU» 
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tbrougii their ireadkery,. into tbe power of ' tbe'tuHito Alp ■■ 

^ Arslan. Happy wotild be h«ve been had fiM» 

A.D.1071. , . - I'*'-' , , . ^ 

* ' oast his lot among these generous baroariaiis ! 

He was liberated ; and found in hi8.empir;e treason, :6ffeo^ 

tioD^ aod a cmd asaassinatkm. The weak soaof DiknS) 

Mtdiael the Seventh, wha^evoted himself to the frivolous 

study of grammatical subtleties, and was the stave of a bad 

minister, found at length an asylum mod h(»)ours in the 

_ church. Nicephorus Botoniates, whow bm » 

A.D. 1078. ^ — 7 » 

scddier,' was w<Mi]iy of the enipir^ kni. d^ 

ficient in the virtues of a sovereign, yielded to diafimrtunes 

. ^ of the Comneni, with whose atceasion a new. 

A.D.1081. 

sera (q)enB. 

We may observe, in a survey of the nmtb, t^tb, and 
eleventh centuries, t^at several of theenqserors, dither by 
their own virtues, or by the choice of good minist^ ap- 
peared to be worthy successors of the best of the old Caesturs. 
To maintain theluxurious empire against the Bulgarians, 
Russians, and the nations of the east, to the latter of wh<Hn 
every' new revolution at Bagdad communicated a new im- 
pulse wa« a most arduous task. In Constantinopk a fund 
ef ^it^rature was tpreserved during these times, which was 
destined to employ the labour of later ages. 



SECTION. XXXI. 

coKci^uaiON. 

FkOM the whole delineation of the two hundred and 
sixty years which followed the reign of Charlemain, it ap«' 
pears evident by What means, after the dismemberment of 
his empire, Henry, king of the Germany contrived to 
build bis throne oh the firmest foundations, and acquire for 
this nation the^ preponderance amcmg all the states which 
rose from the ruins of that monarchy. Spain was divided ; 
short was the duration of Alfred's wise policy among the 
English; scarcely is ihe shadow of royal power to be dis- 
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eernedin the kingdom of the CapeU; Burgundy and Italy 

were subjected to the Germans; Denmark, Poland, and 

Hungary, were b^mnmg, by the influence of Christianity, 

to attain to civilization ; the adventures of the Nomuuis 

were destitute of plan ; ^md in Russia unwise czars abati* 

doned the principles #f Vladimir, and ruined their em^re 

by intestine broils. 

The Othod indeed, and their successors, followed aala- 

tary mamms of government; they encouraged the prog;res6 

of a humaniiptng religion, and the arts of civilized life: 

Aej only wanted power in their vast empiSre, from the £ida 

to Capua, to hold in peace and good order the multitade 

of nobles. To the latter they were under the necessity of 

tcmfiding top much authority in their domains, by wbicJi 

the chieftains were enabled to form for themselves parties, 

and lay the foundations of independent rule* 

When, after Otho the Third, Henry the 
A.D.1002. _, ,,^,,. ., / 

Second had assumed the impenal crown, he was 

eUiged, although descended from the first Henry, to coi> 

tend against factions. He conquered ; and prepared the ac- 

qudtion of Burgundy for his excellent successor Cdnrad, 

^ sprung from a family related to the imperial 

* house. Conrad caused his son to be dected 

during his own life, and Henry the Third fol- 

' lowed in^tbis respect the example of his &tlier. 

The times of Conrad and Henry were the most flourishing 

A-D 1056 P®^^ ^^ ^^ German monarchy : the minority 

of Henry the Fourth, and the feminine go- 

Tcrnment of his mother, Agnes of Guienne, w^e but too 

fitvourable to the wishes of the great. A contingeiit raia* 

fortnne might have brought the imperial throne into a de- 

pendekit state; and such a misfortune at length l>efdl iU m 

the increase of the pifial power. 
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BOOK XV., 

THE AGE IN WHICH THE POLITICAL IN^FLUENCE OP 
; THE PAPACY WAS ESTABLISHED,^ — FROM A.D. 1073 
TO 1177. 

SECTION I, 

THE MORMANS IN ITALY. 

Xjandulf, the old. duke, of BeiieTento, wd tbe^neigbbqur-^ 
ing Catapan, or, viceroy of the Greek Emperor, had eptei^ed 
into a treaty with . adventurers from.. Normandy, that 
the latter should give them assistance in overturning the 
growing power of the Arabs in the south of Italy, and 
should receive pay and .estates .in the conquered land as a 
recompense* The foreigners accomplished their under* 
taking, and soon experienced the ingratitude of the Greeks. 
The Normans, conscipusof thdr own. supei:iority,. resolved, 
few as they were, to take vengeance on the disorderly multi^ 
* tildes of th^ir treacherous allies.. The beauty of the country 
attracted, them; they brought over reinforcements of their 
valiant countrymen from Normandy, and every where ob- 
tained the advantage over the Greeks, ,and over the princes 
of Benevento . and Salerno, who were weakened by factions 
and effeminate manners. 

. . From Amalfi, their earliest conquest of importance, they 
sent out armies. and subdued the Liborian and Beoeventan 
territory,. and most of the cities of the Catapan. The papal 
ch^ir, which became more and more agitated by disputes 
.with the Greek.church, ^nd. by disquietude on account of 
.the increasing power of, the Germans, was guided by,, wise . 
<50unsels, when it favoured the party of the Normans, They 
VOL. u, L ' ' 
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consented to receive their conquests as fiefs from the.liead 
of the Christian church, to whose dignity they testified 
their ven^ation, by falling at the feet of Leo the Ninths 
after they had taken him prisoner in a battle. 

This coinpact was confirmed in the time of 
' * ' * Robert Guiscard, of Hauteville, who combined 
with the warlike valour of his brethren the more artful cha- 
racter of a politician, and was endowed with alt the quali- 
ties which are requisite in the founder of a slate. 
Pope Nicholas the Second, aBurgundian, (who 
endeavoured by his regulations concerning the papal elec- 
tions to secure the future independence of the holy see; 
and by the acquisition of various estates in the vicinity of 
Rome^ to iband ils temporal principality,) was the pcmkiff 
who more especially contributed toeHehtish this aUianpe be* 
tween the potitifical chair and Rob^*t Guiscard* 



SECTION IL 

OF THE PAFACY. 

Apnii the dchism which wag bcdied by the emperor 

tiesnry (he Thirds the papal cbair had been filled bjr Leo 

and Stephen, two natives of Lorraine, each the ninth pope 

<df his name: they were both men of noble birth and est*- 

perience in the conduct of piblic afiairs ; and had adovn^ 

their dfBoe with more than its former d^nity. Acoor£n^ 

^ ^ after the death <^ Nicholas, Alexander the Se* 

A.D.106U _ , ... ^^ ^,., 

cond, the bishop of Lucca, a Milanese, was 

tgkcted to the papacy without the influence of the imperiBl 

. eomt, and was able to maintain his station. The bishops^ 

abbotd» priests, and deacons, the clergy of the churches in lite 

vicinity of Rome^ who were named cardinals, resolved in t&e 

synod, held in the church of St. John, in Lateran^ ^ ^lat 

since the sacred chair hiui been put to sale by laymen, in a 

most opprobrious manner^ and many sAcred privil^es had 
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l)een,sappre86ed by lay influence, the cardinals should al- 
«^ays assemble after the demise of a pope, and with the a»-i 
distance of the chancellor of Lombardy, and preserving 
inviolate all the privileges of Henry, king of Germany, or 
of any other monarch who might have been crowned em- 
peror by a pope in Rome^ should proceed immediately to 
the election." The people was asked, Is our choice agree* 
tible to you ? and answered, It is agreeable to us. -*-WiU 
you. receive him ? We will receive him. — Do you approve 
him ? We do approve him* 

. ^ In this manner, after the decease of Alex* 

A. D. 1075. 

ander, Cardinal Hildebrand, a Tuscan, who 
in the preceding reigns had possessed a leading influence, 
vras elected to the papacy under the title of Pope Gregory 
the Seventh. Either through affected moderation, or because 
the reality of power was more agreeable to him than its ex- 
terior, he opposed -many objections to his nomination, and 
entreated King Henry to refuse his assent The king, who 
knew him to be a man of learning and great intelligence, 
and skilful in the management of affairs, immediately dis- 
patched George Bishop of Vercelli to the chancellor of 
XiOmbardy to confirm the nomination. 

Gregory had been acquainted during many years with 
the court of the German king, and had spent a considerable 
lime in the respectable monastery ot Clugny, in France. 
The people reverenced him as a great spiritual orator. He 
was animated by the zeal of a prophet, and united the pli- 
ability of a party leader with the stedfastness of the old 
Roman patriot. He was the great man of his age. The 
most discerning prelates, the monks, from whose rank he 
bad raised himself, felt the dignity which such a pope would 
reflect on each of them. The princes of the German em- 
pire were detei^minately bent on the degradation of the 
royal authority ; and to many of them it was not unwelcome 
that the dogma should be spread abroad, <^ that the Cliris*- 
tiaii world Ipoked only to Christ, and since the Lord had 

L 2 
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d^ltrtcd from before the eyes of men, to the right hand of the 
throne of God, it r^arded the successor of the first of his 
witnesses, on whom and on whose testimony, as on a rock, 
the Church was founded, as its only paternal and sacred 
head; that the laws of nations, the dictates of eternal wis- 
dom, derived in an especial manner their foFee, their inter- 
pretatipn, and their application, ftom the vice-gerent of 
Christ, who authorized emperors and kings; and that since 
Jesus named Peter as the fundapaent^l rock of his church, 
the apostle and his successors alone possessed substantial 
power, eternal as the power of the Father, and the might 
of Jesus Christ, the judge of all the earth." 

Gregory perceived the impression produced by such re- 
presentations, , and discerned the advantage which would 
arise from setting the spiritual servants of the church free 
from all dependence on temporal princes. He accordingly 
took occasion, ip a controversy which had lately been re- 
newed concerning spiritual perfection, to forbid marriage to 
the clergy. It could not escape his knowledge of mai^kind, 
that in the war which was to be^dedared against nature, the 
-passions would seek and wqpid find more than one way of 
retribution, and he had to apprehend many degrading scan- 
dals: yet exparience has taught us that Gregory did not - 
^erroneously estimate the influence of habit . and of pious 
restraint over some, the resources of prudence and circum- 
spection with others, and the impression of an exalted pre- 
cejpt, which more than counterbalances the defective exercise. 
This institution has been retained seven hundred years in 
Catholic Christendom ; and in the Protestant pountries it 
has&llen together with the power of the priesthood. 

Gregory likewise forbad to receive the investiture of spi- 
ritual benefices from tanporal hands ; and exalted the im- 
portance, npt without specious reasons on his side, of that 
authority which a Christian teacher receives for the exercise 
of! his function, from those who are best acquainted with 
the extent of his duties. With this authority was connected 

13. 
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(he participation in tliose temporal advantages which piou» 
or political munificence had conjoined with its posse»(Ton. 

Henry the Fourth, king of the Germans, was engaged 
in a war against the Saxons; whose duke, Magnus, of the 
house of Billungen, followed the national opinion, when 
he maintained that the monarch bad violated the con- 
stitution. At the same time Rudolf of Rheinfeld, duke 
of Swabia, and Bertold of Zaering, duke of Carinthia, had 
united their arms against him. The pope having in vain 
dananded of him that he should publish and observe the 
ordinances of the church throughout the German empire, 
some of which, especially those relating to celibacy, expe- 
rienced much opposition, a dispute took place between the 
emperor and the pontiff. The people, influenced by monksj 
who were animated by the zeal of new institutions, and who 
by castration, fasting, silence, and strict obedience to theic 
orders, bad attained a high degree of popular veneration, 
were for . the most part determined in favour of the 
pope. In vain the great prelates declared themselves 
on the side of the prince, and sought to induce the pontiff 
to submission. 

The king, at a diet at Worms, ventured 
* on the deposition of the pope. When the 
bishops made this known in Rome, the knights and the people 
of that city, always ready to embrace the side of those who 
exalted the cause of Rome, took arms under the prefect of 
the town, but the pope represented to them that spiritual 
arms alone must gain the victory in this contest. He as-^ 
sembled. a hundred and ten bishops, and put under the 
bann Siegfried, archbishop of Mentz, the disturber of the 
German empire, together, with all the bishops and abbots 
who had been present at the diet at Worms.; lastly, he e^"* 
tended' die same penalty to the king, declaring that he who 
had violated the honours of the church, had more than de- 
served to lose bis own. . In vain the bishops, fearing for the 
consequences, in vain the itiore equitable of the prelateiif, 

L 3 
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made reiiionstrances, ob^rving that Henry had Mlj acted 
conformably with established custom. " I will ^ire bin 
peace," said Gr^ory, " whea he shall seek peace with 
God,^' meaning with himself. ^^ I cannot find that when 
the Lord confided to the apostle the keys of heavai and 
hell, he made any exception in favour of kmgs." 

Gregory knew that on the south he was protected by the 
power, of the Normans, and in the neighbourhood of 
Rome and as far as the Alp^, by Matilda, great coun-* 
tess of Este^ who was devoted to his cau^e. The rumouni 
of calumny have less probability in accounting for this at-* 
tachment than the remembrance of the injuries whidi her 
house, in the time of her youth, had suffered from the 
father of the emperor, and the conviction diat her dq)end*« 
ence on the pope would be the most secure guarantee for the 
maintenance of her pow^r. In Germany, Guelph, duke of 
Bavaria, Bertold, and Rudolf consulted together, and gave 
occasion to the summoning of a diet, in which they urged 
the king, since those who for a year and a day remained 
, tinder the bann forfeited their honours and estates, to 
oblige the pope to come to Germany* The empetor, ap- 
prehensive of the consequences that might ensue, if the 
pope diould make his appearance on this side the Alps, 
preferred to go and seek absolution in Italy. He ap-* 
prbached the Alps through the Transjurane Burgundy : the 
bishop of Lausanne, Burcard of Otligen, a married man^ 
brave, and versed in policy, an enemy of duke Rudolf, 
brought the king to Vevay ; the chancdlor of Burgimdy, 
Hermanfred, bishop of Sitten, waited for him, with Ade- 
laide, countess of Savoy. Thus was the passage of the 
Alps facilitated to the monarch, and to the few nobles who 
accompanied him. 

He found Gregory at Canossa^ a strong 

fortress belonging to Matilda, which had 

been formed by nature and art as a aeeure asylum. After 

tlie king had for three days and nights eotreftttd pardon^ 
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witfi JaaoitatioiH m pmitwtid garments, and with naked 
tbet^ Qregary^ym him abiolaimi, under an engagement^ 
Aatiwihouhl, widnn a fimked tfane, and aocovding lo ike 
gpadfleaamne of the pope» reconcile himself with the Ger-» 
wmmn frinoeB and their party* 

WhHetbefloajestjr of the impenail crosini iras thnahiimiti-^ 
»iedy the JLambards west over to the most powerful party; 
sodivhaatkeUDg^dbfiervingtbeimprnsiMiw ' 

eecdBbga had madt^ was imcited to attempt new measures,. 
1ms aieodbs in the ^aifire dechmed duke Rudolf king of the 
Germaaty ■ 

The fortune of arms was on the «ide of 
Henry ; the rWal king was akin, and Herman 
of Lmeendiui^ his sncoessor, feU ihrough \&» mm pwi^ 
hrnhmtgr. The pope was eKpeHad from Rome, yet the public 
^moAomt destaojfted the effect of the emperor's victories^ 
The altar adSTordMl an ai^lum against the exertion of the 
myml po«vcr» and the pimieges of particular rank« be- 
gan io disfiay an ii^uence, which in the sequd beeaeae^ 
in an unforeseen maiiner, beneficial to the interests of hn^ 
mamty. The Ung's enemiea were in his own hcmse : his. 
eldest bom^ who had vevoteed, was soarcely dead, when hia 
aeoond son Henry, imitating the former, raiised a rebel^ioufr 
hud against the dedining strenglh of ins faitfier, who had 
ahneady fought sisty-^fie battles: the smis id the monarch 
taeie evser ready to enter into litigation against the privileges 
of the crown to long as they bad it not in their possessioe* 
In the fiftieth year 4)f his reign, King 'Henry 

A*D. 11j06. -— ,, 111 •. ^ 

the Fourth was reduced to the necessity of 
yielding the insignia of monarchy into the bands of his son» 
Grief and^vekation shortened his ihtys; and aft^ his death 
Ub hody remained five years shove ground, in a little 
chapd, in ibe cathedral at Spbes, until released from the 
bann, it at length obtained rest in a consecrated grave. 

Hemy the Fifih renewed the war agamst the pretensions 
(sf the pi^ <4^air, in which his falher had fallen a victiBi 

1 4 
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to the ambition of the pope. Paschal^ Ae 
Second, in the midst of a solemn aaaembly m 
the metropolitan chm:ch of the Chiistian world, was seixfici 
and made captive by this emperor. But so powerful 'wb» 
the voice of public opinion, and so certain it is that the 
knowledge of this is the foundation of >true policy, that no 
victory, no rival pope, no calumnious or even just' re- 
proaches were sufficiently powerM to secure to the emperor 
a decisive advantage. Guy, of the house of*' Upper Bur- 
gundy, archbishop of Vienne, having ascended the papal 
throne under the name of Callistus the Second, the only 
pope since the time of Alexander that had not been a 
monk, compromise^ the dispute concerning investitures with 
Henry the Fifth on just principles, but not on those which 
had hitherto been in vo^ue : '^ That the election 
should be left to the Capitularies: the spiritual 
investiture should be performed by the pope with a ring 
and staff, and that pf the temporalities by the emperor with 
the sceptre; that a privilege should also be reserved to the 
emperor to be present, either in person or by his commis- 
saries, at the election and consecration ; and in the case of 
any difference of opinion, to support the pretensi<ms <^ 
the better party." 

At the time when the popes, in their difficult contest 
A D 1096 ^^^^ Henry the Fourth and Fifth, sought 
protection at one time from the Normans, and 
at another from the French, and scarcely held* out in 
Italy against the arms and pretensions of their powerful 
rivals; the Christian people of the west were induced by 
Pope Urban the' Second, to suspend their feuds^and 
the cultivation of their land, to abandon their native coun- 
tries, where each baron ruled as a king ; and to go to the 
east in order to set free Palestine and Jerusalem from the'' 
yoke of the Egyptian sultans. 

While Url^us by the crusade, to which he seems to 
have given the* impulse without any deep political designs^ 
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ireiisoved from their ^xiuntries the great land-owners and oc-* 
easioned their ruin; he laid the foundation, contrary to his 
intentiQn, of an increase of the authority of the kings, who 
were enabled to give laws to his successors. He expected 
to extend his power oVer Zion, and made use of means 
which brought about its degradation even in Rome. 

SECTION III. 

THE HOHENSTAUFENS AND THE GUELPHS.' 

About the same period the two great families of thd' 
Hohenstaufens and the Guelphs raised themiselves to politi- 
cal importance : the latter by the influence of Frederick, a 
soD-in-law of Henrj'^ the Fourth, who after Rudolf's rebel- 
lion confided to him the dukedom of Swabia; the foimer 
in consequence of' the marriage of Kunigonda 
of Guelph, heiress of an ancient Upper Swa- 
bian family, with the Marquis Azzo d'Este in Italy, to 
whom she bore that Guelph who in the time of Henry the 
Fourth was- one of the most powerful princes of the empire,' 
and became the ancestor of the illustrious house which liow 
governs Brunswick, the sea, the British isles, and the re^ 
mote possessions of Britain in all quarters of the world: 
For when the house of Billungen had become extinct with 
the death of duke Magnus, Henry the Black, 
' ' ' ' second son of Guelph, inherited the allodial 
estates of th^r family, one of which was Luneburg, a ter- 
ritory conquered from the Wends, • His son, Henry the 
Pioud, married Gertrude, only daughter of the count of 
^pplingenburg, who was not only heiress by her moth^'s 
side of the 'margraves, of Saxony, and particularly of the 
domains of Brunswick, but was also daughter of'Lothaire, 
who succeeded Henry the Fifth on the throne > 
of Germany. This prince confirmed the power 
of^his son-in-law, as well in Saxony, the dukedom' of ^hich 
had been confided to' his father, as in Bavaria, which the 
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h^er bad DbtHDoi «Aer thedemke of bb eUer brotihwy 
and in the, b^Bedk«ty hndu of Bruntwiok. Brunswick tvas 
a irary ancient Se^^on town» consisting of £ve YiUages, which 
sififce tbe tenth century had become a city^ Heniy th^ 
Proud, and his valiant son Keory tbe Lion^ extended (kmr 
conquests between the Weser and the Elbe^ and b^nd the 
latter to the Baltic^ over Slavonian tribes, to whom they 
communicated the benefits of a regular government and the 
rudiments of civilization. 

SECTION IV. 

CONSTITtJTION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The last-mentioned emperor of the house of Suppling* 
«nbiii])g9 a wise and equitable prince^ fdt.hiaisolf not so se- 
cure in his autbodty that tie might venture on the attempt 
to exchange the name for the reality of power, 
iais prmce and Ckmradof Hobenstaiifen^ woo 
was matsmal grandson of H^iry the Eourtb» «wre afiwd to 
expose the pErev«iling <^iiiion with respect to the •uthority 
of the Bomaa see, from tiie influence *of which thfir owa 
oonsctenoes weve not free». Talents and eoimge only could 
^ve personal weight to the soveretgn in these tisB^ which 
cirouBBUitaBQes refosed to the title of his rank. The kingi^ 
indeed, could neitha' besbow vacated Se& without the con- 
sent cf the 8Ute% nor reward their fnend^ or increase the 
domains ef their fiunilies, witfadut gawing liie cimseot of 
tbe gceet by siaihir largesses, aad tbec^y wainlairiii^ the 
^^utpoise of power. Wathout the ig09d will of the stetes 
they could neither dienate any part of their doBianial piia» 
perty, nor give bock adgniones wUch had been forfeited to 
their old possessors; fior they wight thas farm been cndbliid 
toi tfbrm atraaigexaentB dangenous io ihe ooaslitu^on. 

Tbedomamal leatataof the^Diperan werBtto 
taxiht flhiae/ and were AeternteijesoQnqnaFd 
tbe RgnNaisfiicflalfacOtt-niaiis, of wfaicbmlaterlsmesthe 
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fionuiHs bad been dispossessed by the AUemaniiiy and the 
Ifttter bj the Franks. The Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
who governed these demesnes, acquired at length the secure 
possession of them. 

The emperors received an irregular income from Lom- 
bardy and Italy, and a still more uncertain tribute from the 
Bohemian, Pob'sfa, and other Slavonian tribes. Hence they 
found themselves interested in extending the boundaries of 
tiie empire. Imposts and coinage, as matters which were 
of importance to the commonwealth, and required regularity 
• and unity of plan, were naturally referred to the common 
sovereign of the empire. The princes i^pointed extraordi- 
nary taxes according to the determination of the nobles, 
and depending on particular circumstances. 

The princes imd nobles were too nearly on an equality in 
power to be willing instruments in subjecting each other to 
a yoke. The fie^ even when united, was not an indivisible 
dominion; its separation was possible, and the right of 
primogeniture Was little in practice, while the dividon of 
property was a ccnnmon usage. The Geixnaa anpire was 
a great confederacy against the rise of arbitrary power, and 
a certain common spirit governed the whole body. As the 
princes sought to maintain IJiemselves in their great fie^ 
against the king or emperor, so the lords ^nd knights de- 
fended their domains ^igainst the oppremofi of the princes* 
The prc^ressive culture of estates and the growth of arts, 
enriched the husbandmen and artificers, and a new interest 
was thus fi[Nrdied in opposition to the powerful ndHlity. 
This third state adhered to the monarch and the great 
lords, from whom it obtained liberties which gave it security* 
The people of this class gradually flocked to cities which 
aflforded them the safety founded upon union; and several 
cities <^en fenned* alUances with each other. Ak^ady, 
under the house of Henry the First and Conrad the Second, 
tiie rj^ts of the cities of Soest, Cologne, iSagi^rg^ and 
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Lubeck; became examples to other places, and the * towniEl 
founded by the dukes of Zaering soon showed that freemen 
can do nothing better to secure their independence than to 
assemble themselves in numerous communities. : 

i. 

SECTION V. 

FREDERICK BARBAROSSA* 

The affairs of the empire were in this situation when, at 
the death of Conrad the Third, his nephew Frederick, sur- 
named from his red beard, in the flower of his &ge, and 
^ already illustrious by military exploits, became 
emperor of Germany. 
The beginning of his administration had been distin- 
guished by praise-worthy enterprises and fortunate events ; 
and Rome had already experienced what Frederick was 
capable of effecting against or in favour of the papacy, 
when at the demise of Hadrian the Fourth the 
cardinals found themselves unable to agree in 
the choice of a successor. The emperor then wrote^ to 
them, declaring that he would summon a general assembly 
of all Christendom. The cardinals maintained that such 
an uiidefrtaking belonged only to the spiritual head of the 
church; and they for the most part united their endeavours 
in favour of Alexander the Third, a prelate bf distinguished 
courage and experience, to whom others opposed tlie more 
gentle Octavius, who assumed the name of Victor the 
Fourth. A synod, held by the emperor in Pavia, declared 
in favour of the latter. Alexander pronounced the bann of 
the church against his opponent; declared the emperor to 
have forfeited the crOwn ; and endeavoured to rouse in his 
own cause all thie Christian courts. But the army of the • 
emperor, at the head of which fought Christian and Rein- 

* Viz. Frdburg in the Breisgau^ and Freiburg and Bern in SwitzeKlamk 
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Ikold, archbishops of Mentz and of Cologne^ marched lo- 
watds Rome, and Alexander fled, to MontpelUer.. 

Lewis the Seventh, king of France, mediated an inter- 
view at Dijon. With Frederick appeared Waldemar king 
of Denmark, Yladislaf king of Bohemia, bpthofwhom 
had to thank the emperor for their crowns, together with 
the princes of the empire and a multitude, of knights and 
lords. The king of France absented himself, and, together 
ivith Henry of England, declared in favour of Alexander, 
while Stephen the Third, in Hungary, took arms in his 
qaase, and fell on the neighbouring provinces of the empire. 
The emperor confirmed the deposition of Alexander, and 
maintained thi^t in affairs, relating to the papal chair the 
decision depended exclusively on the bishops of the empire. 

In the mean time the greatest and strongest towns of 
Lombardy had formed a combination for establishing a free 
republic, and a similar spirit began anew to display itself in 
Rome. The cities embraced the cause of Alexander from 
apprehension of the imperial power; and the two great 
factions of the Guelphs, who favoured the papacy, and the 
Ghibellines, in . opposition to . it, were, now 
formed. The emperor entered Italy, burnt 
Crema, the strongly fortified Tortona, and particularly 
Milan, the greatest and finest town of Lombardy, adprned 
with splendid remains of. the magnificence, of the Caesars. 
He ordered salt to be spread over the place where Milan 
had stood, and commanded that, fields, and meadows should 
be formed, on the site of its ancient palaces. The neigh- 
bouring towns had been faithful to him till they saw this 
rival of theic greatness completely, destroyed, and from that 
time they began to walk in her footsteps. The emperor 
then gave the fortresses into the hands of Ghibelline 
' lords, and sought to subdue the courage of the citizens by 
means of German soldiery. . Verona at this time became 
^he capital of the Lombard confederacy. 
. At that period, those mystical representations^ of religiou 
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were known wbidk finom vemole times bad been preserved 
in the vallies of the Alps, and spread themselves from Switz* 
erland, from the Pays de Vaud, from the Waldensic villa^ 
and the Cevennes. They were formed in the same sj^nt 
as the simple and independent ccmgregations of die primi- 
tive Chrisdans, but gnostic prejudices against the corpored 
organization bad led the communities to an overstrained ri- 
gidity 6f morals. It might be ccmjectured that the emperor 
would have availed himself of the aid of these people agednst 
the influence of Rome ; but he joined his efibrts with those of 
the church in opposition to them. Their notions of liberty 
Hi^re not compatible with his system of government, which 
coincided with the plans of the old Caesars. He ordered 
Arnold of Brescia, an enterprising teacher of these doc- 
trines, to be burnt, because he had favoured the attempt of 
the noUes, with &e assistance of the people, to restore the 
freedom of Rome. The spirit of ArmM survived, and 
fanned the flame of civil liberty which was now kindling on 
all sides. 

Tlie emperor sought to possess himself of the priestly 
powei^ by the less stormy Way, which the scholastic philo* 
sophy and a mone accurate acquaintance with the primitive 
records of the Christian faith opened to him : but Ifatin 
literature was wiUiout influence on the mass of the people, 
and the German language was but now beginning to receive 
its earliest culture. 

Long and severe was the struggle of the emperor against 
AIe:^ander and the Lombard towns. The wars of the Ro- 
man people at this period were carried on in the same 
spirit as those ancient conflicts which had followed the reign 
of Romulus;' but military tactics and discipline were want- 
ing. .From this defect arose the unfortunate 
events of their campaigns against Tusculum 
and Alba: the German forces obliged the ill-coomianded 
multitude to take flight, in which scarcely a third part of 
them escaped the tword. After these victories the emperor 



appeftvcd^ with tl»emd of biB pAitisans, before the forfresfi 
of St. Angelow The townsmen, formed mto a militia, ex^i- 
ettbd themselves vaUantiy in its defence; but the bettering 
ram shook the hall& of St Peter's, and the metropoiitsii 
crhtirch of Christendom was taken by storm. Already the 
flames had melted the iron portal of our Lady of tlte 
Tower^ The popev with bis cardinals, fled to the fortilBed 
liousiesof the. noble Frangepani, in the n^hbourhood of 
the Ccrfisemn^ At this moment the emperor offered peaces 
on the condition that both the popes should restgn their pre- 
tensions, and that a free election shoukl vtoite the Christian 
efaurch. When Alexa&ider obsetved the impression which 
this proposal produced, he disappeared ; on the third day 
sifter he was seen by the side of a fountain near Circelfo. 

^ _ The pope had fled, and the emperor made his ' 

A.D.1167. .v. T^ ^ '. 

entry into Rome. But the mtetnpemnce of 

the ccmgnerors, and the influence of a climate to which they 

were unused, destroyed in a short time the duke^ of Swabia 

and Bavaria, the archbishop of Cologne, the lords of 

Nassau and of Lippe, and almost all the princes of the 

army : so that the victory most desired was to escape the 

pestiknce^ and to obtain refoge in the Appehnines from the 

troops of the Lombard towns. 

The kttec restored Milan^ and built Alex* 
A.D.1168. , , , , 1 , . ^ « ., 

andna as a bulwark to that ctty* In a fertile 

district, surrounded by three rivers and by deep morasses, 
Milan became, in the space of a year, the abode of 15,000 
warriors. 

In vain the emperor now dispatdied the bishop of Bam- 
berg to treat with Alexander alone, in order to render him 
suspected by the cities and to excite divisions. The pope^ 
warned of the design, declared, in the conference at Veroli, 
that ^ he would enter into no discussion except /in the 
presence of the cardinals and all the deputies of the Lom- 
bard towns.^' In the meantime, while Alexander was carry- 
ing on this contest #ith one of the most powerful of the 
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emperors, he forced one. of the greatest of the English 
monarcbs to subipit to receive stripes on the tomb of aa 
archbishop of Canterbury, whose well-merited death. had 
been ascribed to the hatred of the king. 

Frederick had again recourse to arms, in which he was 
accustomed to victory; he marched over mount Cems, 
burnt Siize, conquered Asti, and laid siege to 
* ' . '. Alexandria. Rainy weather had rendered the 
marshy soil unfit, to support machines, and mining was im«» 
possible. During four months the emperor lay before this 
town: his army had even penetrated it by a subterranean 
way, when suddenly a powerful multitude of armed, towns- 
men, from all the Lombard cities, well provided with im- 
plements, appeared before his encampment. At the same 
time the citizens drove out the. soldiers who had entered the 
town, and rushed tipon the camp of the besiegers ; and the 
emperor was obliged to make his escape after setting it on 
fire. After this calamity, a contention was appointed, at 
Pavia to negociate a treaty. 

The , cardinal of Ostia appeared in the name of Alex- 

^ _ and^. On account of the bann he omitted 

A.D.1175. , , V , , 1. 

to salute the emperor, declared his concern 

thereat, while he testified his, admiration of ^at monardi's 
great qualities. The emperor, who expected an army from 
Bhsetia, beyond Como, sought to protract the negociations 
for peace, and the Pavians prepared for taking revenge on 
their enemies ; but as the prudence of the latter, and the 
dignity of Alexander, was worthy of the ancient Romans, 
their vigilance also was not inferior. 
A. D 1176 When these proceedings came to their know- 
ledge, they ofiered, near Lignano, a decisive 
battle to the emperoj* , under the banners of St. Ambrose 
of Milan. Frederick distinguished himself wherever valour 
pr wise counsel was required. The Milanese, under the 
Guelphs, fought furiously to revenge their country. Fre- 
derick yas at length .woumjed. All the citizens of Como, 
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fniUAei against the Milanefle' by the remembraiioe.'or l<Hig 
feudfly remained dead on the field of battle ; and the G«i^ 
mans were at length compelled to take flight 
' Hie emperor afterwards sned for peaces and MeMwaikt 
declared, that nothing was more deiirable to him thaB:'ta 
obtain peace from the greatest warrior of the Christian 
world: he only entreated one thing, via. that, the emperor 
woul^ impart it also to the Lombards, into whose oouitiy 
^ he woald retire. The journey of the p^ie from 

Vleste to Venice was a triomphal march : th« 
dbge Sebastiano Ziani, and the nobles of Venice, in splendid 
gondolas, conducted him into the town. As he performed 
high Qiass in the church of St. Mark, he is said to have 
bestowed upon the Venetians the empire over their sei» by 
presenting them with a consecrated rose. They w«re inr 
deed already in possession of it, and the times of their 
greatness had begun. 

The emperor was not so mnch humiHated by the power 
of his enemies as by the defection of his friend, Henry the 
' lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria. Henry was a brave 
warrior and an able statesman, and by fiir the most powerful 
prince of the empire; he owed every thing to Frederick, 
the predecessor of this duke having finrfeited his domains to 
.the former emperor. Henry seized a decisive moment when 
the monarch was sufiering the pressure of calamil^, inorder 
to desert him, neglecting all the personal remonstrances-of 
his sovereign. 

. In the 18th year of the schism Frederick was recoocOei 
with Pope Alexander, in the great portal of the metro* 
pofitan church at Venice. The former kissed the feet of the 
pontiff, Who hastened to embrace him and conduct him to 
-the altar. His engaging modesty and gentt^ess secured 
the vespect which the anperor entertained towards loim. 
The cities were confirmed, for a certain period^, in. the 
rights of which they had possessed themselves ;^ a limitation. 
VOL. lu ■ ' u 
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which was ia reality, an emion in fivoiir of the iiBperial 

Alexander madcl a triimptMBl entry hil)o> Rome, which 
the oldJobnBnb Qiig^t harelenvied him^ This Tnacan pre» 
kte (for Alexander, as veil as Gregory the, SsTenth^-wss a 
aatbe of TascMiy>w»stheffal^rof the Italian repii&tics: 
he empiojsed his power in mod^^ating. or .abolishing p«p* 
sonal servitude, under which a great part of their piopd^ 
latidn groaned^- Frederick 'was the greatest monarch of 
Iht German$ since the time of Hetiry the First; his great 
quaUtJes gave him a personal aiothorily, before which all 
jfotma ure Ibs^ isight* of« He respected them, however^ 
sund teitified * constitatibnal regard; for the states? lilule 
ifi rtstraiiMd their dissensions and supported tlte burgesses 
s|^st4he nobility. 

By his second marriage Frederick united the free^coiintrj 
of Upper Burgundy with his hereditary d6mains« He 
iparad^ Aeehemies of his house, the dukes of Zsering, whose 
teMtofy was impbriant to him, on account of the pass into 
Italy; but he protected, against the aggressions of tbose 
«&ieAaio% Ardutius the bishop of Geneva, and enabled Mm 
t6 liMantain! possession of his city^ which was valaaUetui 
aceoimti of i^ situation. 

; When Frederick, in the commencement of bir ifeign, 
had nsinstated Henry theXion in the estates of his Ikther, 
he )M|)amted the margraviate ^f Austria, which had for* 
merly been under a subordinate alliance with Bavaria, and 
iCbrined of it a separate dukedom, the possessor of which he 
•raised above all the princes of the empire who bad not been 
from remote times of the rank of electors. He renewed die 
privileges -of this chief, or bestowed new powers on his 
^uehy^ of which Austria stood in greater need diian the 
^Iher provinces of the empire, on account of its situation 
on dangerous bimndaries. It was thus enabled to acqtiire 

* Now Famche Cpmte* 



m flcgimofpo^er capdbte of support^ itadfi and adv&n* 
tMgeomeven to the cAher states to wUch it «^ed as a bul-^ 
warjc against the barbarians. , . 

. In &e following bbok it will be,, related <how the punish- 
■sent of H«nry the Lion became* in the sequel, the source 
whencetbe power of other great houses wa& d^ived. 

Frederick expected many advantageous effects for hi^ 
owft inteceal in. the dissemination of .the old Roman juris- 
prudence^ which in the time of his. youth was introduced 
anew to the knowledge of the western people.. The Lom- 
bards opposed to it the feudal law, .whidi Qhert of Orto^ a 
Milanese senator, bad compiled. .The emperor sought to 
fiiund his authority on^ a secure • footing, b^, a law which 
he enacted on xhe plains of Ronoale, .i^ .conjunction with 
the nobles and the cities^ and was well pleased to observe - 
that the teachers in the newly erected university of Bologna» ^ 
implied maxims deduced from the situation of affairs under 
the fiiat Ccesars, to his own empire and bis imperial rights* 

He retain^ notwithstanding hm calamity at .Lignano^ 
such , an .ascendancy ; and. his son Henry the Sixth, who^^ 
doriBg his fiuher's lift, waa elected king of the Romans, 
became afterwards so much more powerful ; that the ideas 
cf the Bolognese professors appeared to be scmiething more 
important thah mere dreams or wordi of adulation. 



SECTION VI. 

OT THE ABBOT SJ[J6£R AND THE KINGDOM OP FRANCE. 

' A MONK of liumbie stataoh and : of nuattractive exterior^ 
the' abbot fiuger, of St. Denys, who was minister of the 
Fiench kings Lewis the Fat and Lewis the Younger, during 
the first years of Frederick Barbarossa, laid, by his wise 
jcomisels and unobserved measures, a firm foundation for 
the subsequent developement of the Frendi nation, and the 
aggrandizement of their kings* 

M. 2. • 
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Lewis the ^xth hiid not that character which altfrms the 
jealousy of the great, but he possessed enough penetration 
to understand the deigns of Suger. The nation had per^ 
ceived, in the wars against the 'English and against the em- 
peror Henry the Fifth, that a greater power in the hands 
of the kings was desirable for the public welfitre : but thisr 
idea penetrated more deeply into theit minds wh^i the ino- 
nareh had undertaken in earnest the protection of justice 
m his 'courts, the administration of which had often snf^ 
fered from the ignorance or the passions <^ rude and im* 
petuous bardlis.* The best preparation for introducing at 
terations into the goyernment of a country, is to direct the 
attention to those institutions which are defective in it, or 
irhich are most tardy in their performance. The king ofr 
fered himself as the protector of the helpless^ of freedmen^ 
und of those who wished td become free; of the burgesses 
assembled in towns, who sought only security for their per- 
sons and estates, and did not, like die nobles, aim at 
placing themselves 6n an equality with the king. 

. _ Lewis the Seventh had been so consden-^ 

A.D.1137. . ^ . t_ 1 ^. 

tious as to restore Guienne, the hereditary 

estate of his wife Eleanor of Guienne, when 

he repudiated her on account of an intrigue 

with a young Turk, in which she had been detected, while 

she accompanied the king in his crusade. After a few 

weeks she married Henry Plantagenet of Anjou, who soon 

afterwards became king of England. From that time the 

f^rench nobles were more jealous of Henry than of their 

own monarch, who was in reality less powerful ; so that the 

latter Daight venture upon any measures in opposition to the 

'English, and his plans for the increase of his own power 

appeared necessary for the good of the nation. 

The plan adopted by the king, of collecting the free m^ 

In towns, became advantageous also to the sulgecta of the 

nobility ; for the latter found themselves under the necessity 

of imitating the example* 
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Hie establishment of towns occasioned an increase oC 
trades, by which the commonalty became rich, and wer^ 
enabled to contribute to the support of the king ; and they 
received so much the greater share of the royal favour. 
Hence arose the states general of the nation, which were 
not the old national assemblies of the Franks, but were sub* 
«tituted in the plaoe of them. But these political alteration^ 
took place at a later period; li^wis the Sixth only admi* 
nistered the aflSiirs of his own dukedom, in which he was 
often; interrupted by the nobles of France. 

SECTION VII. 

£^ai«AMD LOSES B£R CONSTITU'TION; 

^ The English availed themselves of the 

anarchy which ensued after the sons of Canute 

had died without issue,' in order to restore the Anglo-Saxon 

dynasty ; and they had the good fortune to obtain, through 

the care of Edward the Third, a compilation of their ha- 

tional laws : but after his decease disturbances 

' '" ' ' arose, which inflicted wounds on the liberty 

fmd constitution of England, that were not healed for several 

.centuries. 

William, duke of Normandy, conquered 
'England; afl;er defeating King Harold, wlio 
had been elected by the last Anglo-Saxon Wittenagemote, 
ot national assembly. The conqueror exacted feudal ser^ 
▼ice even* for allodial estates which the English had ob- 
tained, not from the crown, but by the arms of their 
forefathers. Hence they were degraded from the rank of 
comrades of the king into that of subjects. William tpqk 
care that they should be sensibly reminded of this depend- 
, ence. At their marriages he became the protector of their 
children : and received, during the minority of the latter^ 
the revenues of their estates, of which be prevented the 
free alienation by the feudal laws. His legal code contained 

M 3 
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a miKturfi of feudal observances, which he had chosen to 
adopts with the reasoiis of state in which a conqueror 
finds motives or excuses for his actions. 

From th»t tii»»e forward wars were no longer carried oil 
by the resolutions of the Wittenagemote : Ehglishmen were 
under an obligation to serve in every war of the king^ at 
least during* forty days; and the mode of reckoning to be 
adopted depeitded on the will of the monarch. The whole 
of England, with relation to its military constitution, was 
divided into sixty* thousand fiefs, each appropriated to the 
support of a knight. 

The whole aspect of society was.new; a foreign and 
unknown law governed the country. Wood and water 
were regal possessions, and these assumed rights were used 
by the first kings, without moderation, and in a ^n^ai\ner 
too obtrusive. 

Afl»rthe powerful tyranny of the conqueror, and the 

^ ^ formidable caprices of his son William had 

A.D.1100. , XT • 1 ^. ^ , , • 

ceased; Henry the First, who ascended th^ 

throne in the place of his elder brother, found himself un- 
der the necessity of seeking to gain the afiection of the 
nation: and^thus the yoke, whicl^ would otherwise have 
depressed its character, was at length rendered more easy* 
Equally advantageous in its effects was the 
' ' ^contest for the succession^ which ensued be- 
tween Stephen of Boulogne, the nephew of the last king, and 
his grandsoiy, Henry <rf Anjou ; as well as the humiliating 

misfortunes to which the latter, a prince^ of un- 
A.D.1154. -^ 

coipmon talents, was reduced. Henry the Se- 
cond had to contend npw against the contumacy, now against 
the vehement avengers, of the insolent archbishop lliomas 
a Becket; and afterwards to sustain the more afflicting c&s^ 
sttisions which his consort, the heiress of Giiknn^' had 
fomented among his son». > - - 

Henry adopted one measure which was likely to restrain 
the baroii^from restoring the Ireedom of the Ai^lo-Saxon 



gavemmeht: he damped Aeir miiUary ardour by pin> 

Hiittinglhemto.pttoelbAaeaeiiiption fr<m pert6nar 'service- 

in warfare* In the time of Stephen, the levying of mer* 

eenary solj^rs hfwb been attempted, by William of Ypres : 

the. hired, tooops were, termed Bottieri; and BrabaQ2on%' 

from the country by whose superabundant population diey 

were furnished* Hence, with the aid of the sums paid by 

the noUe9&rexenq[»tibn,. armies ^i^refonbed^ijwhich served 

themonAiiehcuiicoQditionaUy, aml'erablcdt him toacqpka 

greater^powei' ov'er the natioh. n j ' r 

-: The Ekiglisfa w^re restramed ^-firpm atiempdngrto reoovecr 

dieir liberty/ fagr the Ndrmans^ ta^iiam thet Oonquebor 

hadogranted extensiTe fiefsi^ The. latter*, who were aceiit* 

tem^ to be treated -as vassak^and i& wvfriors^, aeconiing 

to military principles^ felt fhat their fertlinies deprndedxAi 

flaatntainuig the power of the thrones Th^ stood in lite 

same relation to the former, and adhered to it as theaoldiers 

of.Sylla to the party of the Irae ni^publtcffis; ;: ) ^ 

The parlia^neni was for a k>ng time a body withont a 
soulf . antil the contests for the siiocession to the ithrone' gave 
weight to the voices of the vassals. r« FriMidil' andiiege 
safajeds," saui Henry the Firsts <^it is known to you, :thal: 
God had cialled my brother to beolmeldng of^Jerusal«n^ 
and that he has not accounted himself to be worthy of that 
honour/' (Robert was present at the first crusade, and 
probably received this ofler after the taking of Jerusa- 
lem). << Qnieltyv^' h^ continued, << is his delight^ and 
you (addressing the batons) he despi^ as a company iof 
idle.profliga^* I, whom you know to bejusf, and fond 
of peaoe, and of approved fiddity in all my proceedings, 
{dodge n^self to you, both my foreign M& hotne^bom 
subjects, if yon^wiU stand by me^ to respect your liberti^ 
and patiently Usteh t&yoni^ p^eudeiit ebuniiels* Whene^ 
you desire it, I swear to obs€^e the lawi^ whkfa King 
Edward, of pious memory, not without the help of God, 
has ^stablisSed^-it^ these realms. - Lend yotir aid, brethren, 
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and Engtiak cosonige (hall pot the boaidiig fei^gfMrs tcr 
shaaaa/'* This priace indeed aiqspseaMd d^ 
fendalioipoets, and the law of the du-fev, whidi dbl^^ 
eveijhotttdiolder to exttoguiflh 4ii8 fires and Ug^ts at the 
Ulfttog at a bdl; ordkanoes which were fiwnd intoleesMe 
toliheEi^lifih. 

Henry the Seoood. after the -example of 

* the French kings, and with greater dftct, 
woof^ tibiffm respect for thecrown by an equitable .ad- 
ministration of justice. He .divided England into.sKdis* 
txjeti^.oeer which he appointed as many judges, who.n^etv 
ordesed to tn^vetse them at fixed times, and take cogni- 
aanoerof all oomphdnts, which had arisen ficom ignoranoe 
or partiality in the inferior couzts. He fiiToored .thetowns, 
and encouraged tride and the productive arts. The 
market of London was ahready the resort of many.foreipi 
merchants. 

S&xty thousand men fimnad the inlimtry» and . twenty 
ihcMSod cavalry completed the aoilitary force of the 
eoontry* Montgomery, and other {rentier towns^ restrained 
the andent Britons in .Wales, firom «udden inoarrions ioto 
Engle&d# At Chester, Pembroke, Durham, and Huxhamr 
coonts.palatine were stationed, armed with fiilLpowars for 
suppressing sudden disturbances. 

A D 1171 Ix^^hmd, the theatre of factions, disputes be- 
tween numerous chieftains, affi»rded an easy 
c(mquest to the arms of .Henry the Second. At the coun- 
cil df Lismoie, he abolished the old country law, aecofdii^ 
to which the Breones had judged, the Irish, and which 
might be reckoned an institution for barbarism and d^ 
order ; but the people conceived such a hatred agahist the 
bws of a foreign rul^, that they became estranged fimn aU 
the n^gulations of civil order, and remained the Inoger in 
a stito pf wild and unsocial independence. 

* See Mottliew Pans. £dit. WatUy^ ]^ 69» ^.; 



' Ridialrd the FirtiW 9on of Hemy^ dariiig bU ibode «i 
]the ifliud of CHeiotty iiraiiiii%«ted the iSrst nuuritime law. 
' -Willi Ktqpeet to die history of fiie Scots, who hud 
witttd Cidedoiuii in eariy timesi bat acoordii^ to smie 
wiitm £^t nwde a final settiemeot there in the moth 
cevtiDpy; wehaveoidy to remark, that theur kingB wwe 
can«tHx0ly en^iloyed in nieintainiiig their independence 
against ii)^ Normans and £n|;Ush. What information the 
old sages of this people haye preserved concerning th^r 
inlsirnal historjiv has not as yet been sufficiently investi- 
^ted. Many memorials of the old time were destroyed 
by the English King Edward the First, when that {Mrinoe 
attempted to rob the Scottish nation of its independence* 

SECTION VIIL 

THE KORTHEBN NATIONS. 

Tits Norman people became more iUustrioua in the own-, 
tries they hsd conquered, than thcskings of Norway amosfp 
Ihc'SOfeEtign^petentates of Earope. 
. sThe^9wedes add f Goths united themselves under one mo- 
imrdiy» in which a Ooth of Swercher'a houses- and a jSwede 
of the ^bmily of Erich, akematdy hdd the throne* These 
princes would have attained a higher d^ee of power i£ 
the impatient desire of reigning had not 
brought most of them to an untimely death ; 
in ccmsequenoe of which the cultivation of social halnts waa 
impefed^ while all authcMrity depended on physical strength^, 
and .enterprising princes vrere restrain^ by no law. The 
violence of lEeiction was so great, that after all the house.crf' 
Woden, the Heraclidae of Sweden, had become <Qcti|iGt^ 
foia^eis were invited to assume the crown. 

. The. Danes harassed the. northern coasts of Germany:, 
it was not to them that this rude country could look for the 
benefit of religion and civil order. Otho, bish<^ of Bam- 
b«xg» ^nuig firom the house of the counts of Andechs> 
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indin y» emrikr yean known lo tbe duke of Pohuiid, un- 
dertook the conversion of the PomeraaiaiM. Hk leamingi 
his seal, and die influence of the Christian 8t«te8» which 
pressed hard on every side of Pemerania; overcame the 
wcffship of Swandewid, the aU-^eeing^ and gave an easy en 
taince'to the Teligion of the Christi^ffd, againfit which the 
Pomeranian-town of Jdlin in vain opposed its arms. The 
victorious banners of Henry |he Lion completed thisw^rk, 
iind brought the princes of. the Wends, at Mecklenbnigh^ 
into the iaith of Christendom, and the league.of the German 
empire. From that time their dnke Pribislaf reigned peace- 
ably with the assistadee of his (bur counts. 

Long before the period at which the history of these 
countries opens itself to our view, Wineta had been a centre 
of communication, where the pip^uotions of a pastoral coun- 
try, and of the few and imperfect arts which then existed, 
were bartered for the wares of merchants who visited these 
seas^ On a* sudden the soil gave way, and the city sunk 
into the »ea; the great Wineta vanished, and its mins are 
hidden shoals, where marble and alabaster at the bottooi of 
the sea bear testimony to its splendour in former times. 
JuHn afterwards became the seat of th^ opulence and trade 
of Pomerania. This town was not so magnificent, thoogh 
it was more extensive than Wineta^ Julin rgecfied the 
doctrine of. Christiani^. Lightning set fire to the wooden 
houses in its narrow streets, and the whQle city fell a prey 
to the flames. Thenceforward the plain of Pomer&nia was 
divided among smaller towns: Lubeck, Stettin and Danteic 
attained to the highest rank on the whole south coast of t)ie 
Baltic sea. 

Poland was divided among hereditary princes, <who by 
intestine wars maintained- indeed the love of arms among 
iheir subjects, but could not uphold £he independence of 
ihe nation^against the united power of the Germans^ *Hie 
ilsfluence of the latter with that of the Christian missicHiariesi 
to whom MstislaW at length gave ear, brought the bar^ 
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bariuis of Sarmatia nearer to th^ culture of sodal life. 
X^ithuania still maintained its gods and unpolished manners. 
Tliis country was at that time disjoined from Poland, ivhile 
Silesia was included in it 

The coimtry of the Samoiedes, Curland, and 
Livonia, became more accurately known to the 
iiirestem Europeans, by nieaiis of some merchants from 
Bremen tvho were thrown byn storm -tipontheinhospitable 
coast, lie shipwrecked'^persons were attacked by the 
people of the country; but the latter were softoied by tlie 
sight of tfa^ merchandize in the 'hands of th^ foreigners. 
The Bremeners, in order to explore the country, went up 
the Dwina: they built a wooden warehouse where Herkuil 
now stands, and introduced missionaries into thfe oomfry in 
order to cirilize the Liiroiiitos. * f . » . . 

\^ ^ In the Russian empire- Novgorod was extern* 

' " sire, flourishing, and attached to freedom mote 
than all the other cities. 'By slow degrees thircr arow on 
the banks of the Moskwa, itl which the czar George Dd-? 
gdrukoi delightedf, a city that wasdktiiied^ one'^dky to 
^llpse the fimie of Novgorod; A' wooden dwelling, where 
the czar devoted his secret hours to an utilawftd attachment, 
gave the first occasion to the buildiiig (of Moscow." * * 

His son Andreas Bog<dubskoi, czaratStfsdataiidRostoti^ 
(the empire being now divided,) fednquered'onnhesfaorttof 
the Vdga the countries of the barbarous Tdieremiitees, 
Tschuvasches, and Merd^hies, ^ree tribes of Tartars; 
The Merdwineis still wor^faip^ the gods' of their anoes^ 
toirs, and neitt" to them' St Nicholas ; their prqwr it a 
short invocation, " GSve fbod,' Oh Ood, to every country IV 
Among the Tschuyasches, T6r has yet his wo r riiippers; 
imd that pedpte'stOl di^d'the evil spirit that dwells in dife 
waters. Wlltcll^ are "miich re^^enoed among; them,' -and 
horse-flesh' is thi^t fiifvdlii^te fobd. ' 

The same czdr, Ai'dr^as Bogolub^oi, txinqderedtdie old 
seats of the Bulgarians; ^ wh^lK^, itf the serenth century, 
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imiiunerable hordes ha(} emigrated to andent Mysia and to 
lo er Italy. They now ruled with great power on the bonks 
' of die Kama) and were enriched by commerce* 



SECTION IX. 

COKSXAKTINOPLS. 

^ _ Alexius Comnenus, a prince of irreat ex-* 

A.D,1081. . , -I 

penence and uncommon endowments, gave, 

during a reign of thirty-seven years, to the imperial throne 
of the Grredu, a d^pree of stabih'ty which the external cir- 
cumstaiices of the empire had never more urgently required.' 
For on one side the power of the Seljiikian Turks was ad- 
vancing with the rapid fortune peculiar to a newly founded 
dynasty; on the other, Robert Guiscard pusdied bis enter- 
prises against Durazzo and ventured even to Larissa; while 
all die provinces of the empire were convulsed by the 
crusade, and the Russians pressed on its northern frontiers. 
Alexius, with the art of a statesman and with succ^sfiil 
exertions, withstood every foe. He found an historian,' who 
raised herself above the character of her age, in his daughter 
Anna Comnena; who possessed a genius worthy of her 
father, and employed horn's, which against her indination 
she was obliged to spend fiur firbm the affairs of government, 
in composing a history of his life. 

At the same period the old book of Indian philosophy, 
termed BUpai, was translated at Constantinople; some dis- 
tinguished persons of the house of Seth having at this time 
endeavoured to penetrate into the hidden treasures of ori- 
ental learning. Knowledge was ^ught by many as the paA 
to digniiy and fiune. John the Fair, son of Alexius^ and 
Manuel, son of John, found in Cinnamus, who lived in 
intimacy with these emperors, a biographer whose work is 
very interesting, though too full of panegyric. The courtier 
Sionanis, who was driven into a life of seclusion by a mind 
broken by misfortunesy composed in his retioement an his* 
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torical book hi which he has handed down many &cts which 
would have been otherwise unWwn. Shortly fa^ore the fiJl 
of the Comnene dynasty, Nicetas of Chone^]goyed the 
highest honours oif the court : his very instructive history 
is equally valuable for its honest veracity, and attractive by 
the warm attachment of the authcnr to his sinking country. 
In the West the office of the historian fell for the most 
part to the lot of knonks and abbots ; among whom Otho, 
hishop of Freysing, sprung from the princely house of Austria, 
was less honourably distinguished by his illustrious rank 
than by enlightened learnings a sound judgment, and aa 
uppartiality which exceeds expectation. The new modes of 
r^resentation in theology and philosophy flourished more 
than all other sciences^ Although the way of observation 
and experience, though t^e discrimination of self-evident 
truth and moral rectitude by the consenting voice of the- 
human understanding in its sound state, belimgs as little to 
the style of philosophy practised in that age as the pursuit 
of public utility ; yet we cannot fail to discover, in the works 
of Anselm of Canterbury and Peter Abelard, the marks of 
- profound reflection and comprehensive genius. The latter 
of these writers is distinguished by the eloquence of the 
heart, as the Abbot Bemhard of Clairvaux by the richness 
of his imagination. The influence of Bemhard on the cha- 
racter of his age, renders the study of his manner important 
for those who would discriminate the genius of nations. 

The Emperor John, son of Alexius, main- 
tained with heroic valour and consummate 
prudence the boundaries of the empire, which were threa&* 
ened on, every i^de. Manuel, his son, fought 
like a brave warrior rather than a cautious 
general: yet hia politic administration enabled him to 
transmit the empire with undiminished glbry and extent to 
his posterity. 
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SECTION X. 

Of THE COMMANDERS OF TH£ FAITHFUL* 

' ^The pmtine stitength of the Sdjiikian Tndu^ who had 
ruled with &{>oiwerfal>&way in the empire of the Arabs, had 
declined' from the e&ct of internal divisi<Mis siid relaxation 
of manners. , Between the sultans of this dynasty, who held 
theirresidenoe at Iconium, and.tbe en^serors. of the Com*- 
aene bouse, .wars.we^e carried,pn with, alternations of for- 
tune. > In Bagdad the conraumder of the Faithful, Moktsfi 
. ' Ebn Mostadher,, emancipated himself from the 

. ' . power pf the sultan, and deemed himself happy, 
to be the sovereign of his own palace. Benjamin, a Jew of 
' Tudela in Spain, visited Bagdad at this era, 

and has left us a ^valuable narrative, which u 
only m' a few places deformed or coppletefy spoilt by the 
excessive partiality of the author for his own people. 

In eastern Asia, the dynasty which ruled at 

Gasna and over HindpstaUyfell'before the arms 

/of AlaeddiD Hossain, sultan of Ghaur. This prince con- 

^ered Multan and made himself mastac of Ikfti» In tiie 

treasury of the Gasneyide aultan he found three thousand 

pounds weight of diamonds* 

Soon, however, his generals rendered themselves inde- 
A* D 1 206 * P®***^^ ^^ ^® sovereigns of his house j and the 
weakened empire fell a prey to the sultans of 
Choresmia, who were lords of a great part of Persia. 

From the confines of their conntiy to IconimUf the Turks 
ruled under the posterity of Kiltlumish,. son of Ardaw 
Yapgu, the son of Seljuk. 

Syria and Egypt acknowledged the sway of tl|ie Fatimide 
sultans of Kahira. 
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. ' SECTI6N XL 

THE FIBST CRUSADE. , 

1$ the wars wlttcK the Fatimide pribceB carried on with 
the Se]||akiaii T#rks> the tiaer of the Egyptian snltaii, 
Abill Kasem Mostati, h^d recently defeoded the soyereignty 
ot hkitkostitt Qter Jerusalem,: yshtn the nations of Europe 
' suddenly dpread theinsetTes' over Asia. Pope 
* Ui4>an, a!^ the sjrnod of Cleirmont, stirred op 
the people of Chrislendom, already |)repared'by the preach- 
big of Peter the H^mit, to deliver the hdy sepulchre from 
the possession of ififidela. This enthbsiasm seized upon old 
m&ki women^ apd children. . Th^ promise of pardon lor . 
sins^ holy reverence^ and theliilflaence of curiosity; the \ 
spirit of adrentttfesy the hope of gaining thrones and domi<- \ 
nioiui».aiid die'certjiin expectation of sitting in the next 
worli aa jud|^ oteribe infidris; were the moring causes 
whi^ injcited mortals of all descriptions,' without distinction 
of rank or age, to rush by hundreds of thousands to this 
kchiei^ement* In the mean time the wars of the Europeans 
'among themselves 'irisre laid aside. 

ThreelM'Qthte^ learned. Godfrey; Eastace^ and Baldwin, 
the eldest of whom was duKe> of Ldwer^LorrBine and Bra^ 
\mntf and, an his motherTs side, heir of Bouillon; Robert 
duke of Normandy, son of WrlKahi the Gobqteror ; Hugh of 
France^ brother of PbiKp the First r Raynlond of St. Giles, 
count of Toulouse, with a va^nmltitude of tords and knights; 
Uirf noble Walter of th^'^owhcfUimoges;' accompanied by 
his lion,' which He had saVed firbm the fyngA of a serpent, 
and whidi never deserted his deliverer; and a thousand 
high*bom chieftains firom all the countries of western 
C!hristendom, follpwed by their vassals, bondsmen, and 
ccmurades^ rushed forth in the 1096th year of the Christian 
era,, without a king or any acknowledged leader ot dieir 
hosts, and hastened by sea imd land, from the ferthost 
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shores of the ocean to Jerusalem, to fight and to pray cm 
those sacred spots which the Son of God had hooooied by 
his presence and suflferings. 

After having by their want of order and temperance ex- 
posed the emperor Alexius to imminent perils, ih)in which 
his own presence of mind could alone extricate him, the 
crusaders possessed themselves of the city of Nicsni, whidi 
not many years before had fallen into the hands of Soltao 
Suleyman, son of Kutlumish the Seljuk prince. They con- 
quered also Laodicaea : but, incapable of giving effect to 
the exploits of valour by prudent measures, they left their 
conquests exposed to the aggravated vengeance- c^ the 
Turks; who sacrificed to their fury ten thousand of the in- 
habitants of Smyrna. During the siege of Antioch, many 
of the crusaders separated themselves to return home or go 
in quest of new adventures. Boemond, the son of Robert 
Guiscard, equal to his father is good and evil actions, & 
valiant biit base man, became prince of Antioch ; and Bald- 
win of Edessa, and Bertrand, son of Raymond of Sl Giles^ 
count of Tripoli. 

. While the fruitfiil fields of CiHcia and Syria supported 
the crusaders with provisions, the archbishop Adimibert of 
Pisa arrived with a reinforcement of a hundred and twenty 
^hips. Pisa was the mistress of the Tuscan sea, of Sardinia 
and the Balearic islands; and often ventured to oppose its 
power to the Neapolitan Normans* 

, ^ ,^^ The coasts of Syria were conquered ; and at 
Tyre the forces were united which had sepa*" 
rated fiom the si^e of Antioch. He crusaders approached 
Jerusalem. Thirty-nine days th^ lay before, the walls:: 
on thd seventh of June thqr mounted them; but the hdgfat 
on which the Temple had stood still held out. Every thS^ 
however, yielded to rage and fanaticism, and seventy ihouh 
sand persons were sacrificed by the i^ctorions crosaibrs^ 
who burnt all the Jews in iheir own synagogue* After -the 
oily had been purified, dnke Godfrey was elected, by the 
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troops to be Jking of Palestine; who governed, howe;irer9 
with the concurrence of a council of the chieftains, and gave 
to his new kingdom, assizes according to the customs, and 
constitution of the French. 

. In vain the.Fatimide Mostali drew .out his forces to c^ 
pose .the crusaders in the.field of Ascalon; and in vain, the 
general of the Seljuke Turks .vnthstood them at Antiodi. 
Keligious enthusiasm incited, them to almost supernatural 
exploits. 

Three orders of religious knighthood had their. origin at 
Jerusalem, two of which still flourish. Already, before the 
crusade, many persons had associated themselves in a fra- 
ternity for the care of the infirm pilgrims in the hospital of 
St. John: they were formed into an order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St John by Baldwin, brother and. successor 
of Godfrey king of Jerusalem, and, Raymond 
* du Puy, or de Podio, was the first grand master. 
Hugh des Payens, of the house of the counts of Champagne, 

* _ Godfrey of St. Adhemar, and seven other 

brothers, formed the Knights Templars, who 
vowed to the patriarch of Jerusalem to protect, pilgrims 
against robbers, to. live in celibacy, in obedience to their 
superiors, and without private possessions. The king, the 
chiefs, and baronts of France, solicited Bemhard. of Clair* 
vaux to prescribe' them a formal rule. It was a part of 
their vow to be the first in battle and the last in the retreat. 
The Teutonic order was established at a later period. , 

The power of the Franks extended firom the mountains of 

> Armenia to the Egyptian confines; but upwards 

. . ' * of forty years after the conquest of Jerusalem, 

Edessa was r^aken by Atabek of Mausel. The fear of the 

, progress of the infidels' roused the zeal of the^iiousabbot of 

Claiiivaux, who persuaded the princes to .undertake a second 

,. . crusade. The. emperor Conrad, eager for war- 

'..like.fame, king .Lewis the Seventh^ and many 

nobles;fr6m both kingdoms, and firom the Netherlands and 

VOL. II. , N 
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Englftnd, took the cross* Many of those who went by sen 
completed in their way the laudable exploit of liberattng 
Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, from the Mosleniic yoke« 
The emperor came by land by vmy of Constantiocqple^ 
whence he made his entry, nfter many disasters, into Asia 
Minor. The siege of the Seljuke capital, Iconiam, the 
sidtan of which had entered into a league with the Groek 
Mnperor against the itiraders, reduced the Grerman ar^tiy 
, to a complete dispersion. The French king was not more 
Ibrtunate, against whose troops Mogireddin Abek defended 
Damascus with the secret connivance of the Franks of 
Palestine. National jealousies, irregularities of all kinds, 
famine, and diseases, destroyed the multitude: the knights 
of Palestine feared the arrogance of their eountrymen; the 
•ntergrise was frustrated,, and the kingdom of Jerusalem 
began to decline. 

SECTION XIL 

THE MOWAHEDDIHS. 

About the same time the dominion of the Ze&ridse, in 

the countries around Tunis, came to its ccnw 

' . elusion^ These mcsiarchs had lost Sicily thixn^h 

the vidour and ability of two Norman princes v^bo bore the 

name of Roger, the eklet of whom was « warrior pf ibe 

house of Hauteville, aod .founded a dom^n in gieily: the 

^ ^ latteit, his son, united the ^hole iriand nnder 

his sceptre ana wise l^islation. 

As the Morabedies, who from the time <lf Yussuf had 

ruled Maroco and Arabian Spain, had beeii indebted for 

tiie tapid progress of their .coufederatioti to the zeal of me^ly 

Icindl^ fimaJJciam t so their greatest odanlities Iveire iaflieted 

upon them by the enthusiasm of a prophet: 

Mahdi Mohammed, sdn of Abdullah, son of 

Ibn Tumrot, a preacher of the purest IslsuDy having been 

exiled from Maroto/ fbulided, with thfe aid of Abd<K 
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Mnweny a powerfbl man of TelemsiUi, the confederation of 
ib^'Mowaheddins, or '< worshippers of the only true God.'' 
This party undertook to arenge his cause; they jointly 
erected a city on the coast, and gained victories over the 
8nbject3 of the Morabethe princes. 

They were invited by the Zeiridae of Tunis to assist them 
against the power of Koger king of Sicily, and they gave 
effectual succour. Flushed with this success, Abd-el-Mun^en 
ventured to lay siege to Maroco. The Morabethes de- 
fended their capital with that zeal to which they had been 
indebted for all their victories ; and the siege cost Abd«^l- 
Mumen a hundred thousand men. His perseverance at 
length triumphed after the strength of the besieged was 
exhausted. After reducing Maroco, the Mowabeddins ex- 
tended their sway along the northern coast of 
Africa from Egypt to the Strait, which they 
passed, and afterward conquered Algarva, Seville, Grenada^ 
and Murcia. They maintained their acquisitions against 
the humbled Morabethes, and against the arms of the Noir* 
mans and the l^aniards, who were in the full career of 
victory. 

SECTION XIII. 

SPAIN. 

Ik Spain, the siege of Toledo was an enterprise highly 
' interesting to all the nations of southern Europe. Alfonso, 
king of Leon, had been driven from his country by bis 
brothel^ Sancho, king of Castile. The Arabian prince of 
Toledo had givai him such a reception as the lifws and 
customs of the Arabs enjoined them to afford strangers, 
€$speciaMy when in want of succour. When, after the death' 
of hi6 brother, Alfotiso returned home to assume the crowns 
of Castile and Le<ni, he vowed to the Arabs an inviolable 
friendship. But Almamiin and his son at length died ; his 

N 2 
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{[randson "Vahia-d-Kabir Billah bad rendered himadf iht 
bisect of hatred and contempt^ and Alfonso theii condiictod 
tbe most fflustrious knigbts of Cbristehdom to assault To- 
ledo. The Tagus on three Bides surrounds tbe city, wbic^ 
is situated on rocks : the- access to it was excellently forti- 
fied ; the defence was heroica;l, but victory was the reward 
of .Castilian perseverance. Thus the old capital of the 

. ^ Visififoths fell' a^ain into the power of the 

A. D. 1080. -,, ? . ^ ^ 

Christians. 



SECTION xiy. 

PORTUGAL. 

A REMARKABLE fate attended Henry, a knight who disr 
dnguished himself before Toledo, sprung from the house of 
the counts of Upper Burgundy. Alfonso, in order to con- 
ciliate this valiant yduth to his service, gave him the com- 
jaand over the conquests which the kings of ^Leon had mi|de 
in the mountains on the western coast, towards the mouths 
of the Tagus and the Duero. Henry married There^ 
Guzman, the daughter of the kiipg, born, as it is said» out 
of lawful wedlock. Urraca, the heiress of the king, 
espoused Raymond, the kinsman of Henry. 

From that time forward Count Henry held his abode at 

Guimaraens, in the country between the Duero and the 

Minho : he took the city of Porto, which gave its name to 

a district, and continued,* during his life, to wage wars 

/ / ^ with the unbelievers. When the kW, his 

A. D. 1109. . «. — ©» 

father-in-law, died; the domain over whicbhe 

A D 1112 ^^^'^ became his own, with the royal dignity 
which he inherited by his consort. 

: Whed his son. Count Alfonso, arrived at adult agcy he 
continued the warlike career of his father, and conquered 
the beautiful plains of Aleniejo. The leaders of the Arabs; 
united their strength, and fought against him, near Ociriqu^ 
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with superior forces. The count sought en- 
couragemenft in remembering the wonderful 
things which the Lord had done by Gibeon, with far in- 
ferior numbers, for the: deliverancie of Israel. . Wi^mfied 
^with exiertion he fell asleep, and beheld in a dream a ve- 
nerable old man. In the morning a hermit, like the form 
he had seen in the night, came to the camp, and entreated 
the count to visit him on the following evening in bis 
cell. The count repaired thither. He beheld a shining 
figure which appeared in the east, approached and eclipsed 
the splendour of the staiTjr heavens. " I am the Lord 
Jesus," said the apparition; << thy arms, Alfonso, are 
blessed. I set thee as a king over thy people : for sixteen 
generations my favour shall not depart from thy house ; and 
even further than this it shall descend." Alfonto, ip- 
flamed by the power of his imagination, or instructed by the 
crafty hermit, infused his own confidence among his war- 
riors, and gained the victory. On the field of battle he^ 
was saluted by his army king of Portugal* He merited the 

surname of the Conqueror; he reigned 
A. D. 11 12— 1185. . . 1 , .,\ ^ ij 

victoriously and with honour to an old 
age, and transmitted his kingdom^ with peculiar laws of 
descent, tp his posterity. The succession to the throne was 
thus settled at the council of the kingdom at Lamegor 
^ That every king should be succeeded by his son; by hia 
daughter, if he had no son; or by his brother, if hi& 
daughter was married into foreign lands.'^ 

SECTION XV. 

CONCLUSION* 

Thus during the 11th and 12th eenturies the civilized 
world became divided into a number of states of small or 
moderate extent, while the progre&s of agriculture and of 
trade began to elevate the class of citizens. Civilized na«> 
tiona acknowledged either the pope, or the patriarch of 
. N S 
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Constautinople^ or the emir^el-mumenim at Bagdad, or 
the fatimide chalif at Kahira, as their spiritaal chief. But 
the antiquated power of the chalifs was approaching its dis* 
fiolution, and the patriarch was under the power c£ the 
emperor ; while the papacy alone wafi yet in the full vigour 
of liewly established power. 
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'THE AGE IN WHICH THE PAPAL ASCENDANCY AT' 
TAINBD ITS HIGHEST PITCH.— FROM A. D. 1177, 
TO 1269. 

SECTION I. 

THE EMPIRE OF GERMANY: BAVARIA. 

1 HE Emperor Frederick Barbarossa was, with the excep- 
tion c^tfae pope, whose dominion was of a peculiar nature, 
the most powerful of the princes of Christen- 
dom. He took ample revenge on duke 
Henry the Lion, by degrading him from his honours, and 
declaring him an outlaw. Tlie German princes of the 
neighbouring states enriched diemselves at the expense of 
Henry ; who, in the end, retained nothing but his allodial 
possessions of Brunswidc and Luneburg. 
r At this conjuncture the house of Wittelsbach rose to dis- 
tinction in Bavaria : this fiimily deduced its origin from the 
old Agilulfian princes of the Bavarians, and in later times 
had possessed, under the title of counts palatine, at Scheyer^ 
a territorial dominion, which could not be compared with 
that of the Guelphs. Otho became, on this occasion, duke 
of Bavaria, of which Munich, the capital, had recently 
been built by the unfortunate duke Henry. 

The Emperor Frederick the Second afterwards gaye to 

duke Lewis, heir of Otho, the palatinate of the 
A.D.1215. _, . 1 . , 1 , , . 1 . XT 

Rhme, which had been intrusted to Jtlenry, 

son of Henry the Lion, flere, as in a royal domain, the 

counts palatine^ in the capacity of representatives of the 

motiarch, exercised civil and judidal prerogatives, such as 

N 4 
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belonged to no other chief: hence Aeir power in these 
scattered territories is not limited, as amoog the Bavarian 
people, by the rights of the provincial states. Their par- 
ticular patronage of the order of the knights of St John^ 
their privilege of seizing strange persons, their participa- 
tion with the principal dukes in the election of the monarchy 
their administration of his powers during a vacation'of the 
throne; all these, and other prerogatives, -emanated fioiii 
jthe particular relation which the counts .palatine bore to 
the monarch. It may, however, also be observed, that as 
the king^ from ancient times, disposed arbitrarily of terri- 
tories,' and especially conferred many grants on the church, 
the palatinate county on the Rhine is broken by a number 
of domains, which are chiefly ecclesiastical possessions. 
The present state of these governments has derived its 
origin from the ancient tenure and constitution of the office 
of count palatine. 

Under the succeeding dukes Bavaria was. separated from 
the palatinate by one of those divisions of- territory and do- 
minion which were so fashionable in those times, and half a 
century elapsed before they became re-united. . Further 
divisions, misfortunes, and political errors, deprived the 
dukes \>f their participation in the imperial elections, and 
the house of Wittelsbach was prevented, by its own faults, 
from attaining, to that degree of power which the exceUenoe 
of its territory seemed to promise it* - 

' SECTION II. 

AUSTRIA. 

. About the, same time the dukes of Austria,, 
descendants of Leopold count of Babensber^, 
a line of valiant princes, gained possession of the Mark of 
Stiria, by the bequest of Ottockr, who gCfverned it with 
the ducal title ; and whUe the king cS Bohemia^ after the 
house of Babensberg,' held the dominion of Austria with 
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the willing or forced* consent of the states, the dudiy of 
Carintbia, in the old Slavonian territory, came 
* to be united with the above-mentioned inhe- 
ritance. 

Military talents had laid the foundation of the Austrian 
power : the wise and gentle condnct of the margrave Leo« 
pdd, who, after the death of his first consort, married the 
daughter of the emperor. Henry the Fourdi, the mother of 
the Hohenstaufens, bestowed on his house a degree of 
splendid distinction whidi acquired the ducal crown for his 
son the margrave, Heniy Jasomirgott, and 
obtained for himself an alliance with the im- 

.._ perial house of the Comneni. This high dis- 

A.D. 1190. . . . . , , ^ ,? • 

tmction was mamtamed by Leopold^ who 

performed the crusade, by his personal exploits ; and by his 

Bon, who bore the same name, by the softer glory of a be- 

^ _ neficent and wise administration. With Fre** 

A.D.1231. , ., , . ^ , , , . , ^ , 

denck, a pnnce who had the virtues and fiiults 

. _ of a warrior^ the house became extinct : where- 

A.D.1246.. i, , . , , ^ , ^ 

upon, after a long interval of anarchy, Otto- 
car, king of Bohemia, as we have above mentioned, gained 
possession of Austria and Stiria, and governed them with 
vigour and with highly meritorious services. 

SECTION III. 

BRANDENBURG. 

On the ruins of the power of Henry the Lion, the house 
of Anhalt laid the foundation of its future greatness. When 
Henry's father had been outlawed, and Bavaria given up 
to Austria, Conrad the Third had intrusted 
'^e duchy of Saxony to Albert the Bear; 
and when, on the restoration of the son, Austria was de- 
clared indepe^ent of Bavaria, Albert, on surrendering' 
Saxony, bad stipulated that his hereditary domains in that 
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coimtry should be erected into a morfirraTialje 

A.D.1142. . , , ' <r 1 -I 1 :. . , . , 

iDdepeDdent of the duchy, and invested Mith 
sovereign power. 

Albert was a son of Otho of Ballenstett and Ascher- 
sleben^ to whom his consort Eilico, daughter of the last 
Kllungian duke of Saxony, had brought Soltwedel and 
Brandenburg, allodial pofisessions of the Billungen* This 
iniark was the germ of that power whi(^ is now under the 
sway of a royal dynasty* Brandenburg was an ancient 
town on the Havel, and the surrounding territory an eir- 
tensive sandy waste, and at Soltwedel the court was held. 
But Albert conquered the middle^mark, as well as that 
which lies on the lake of^Uker, together with Prigniss, in 
the war in which he assisted Henry the Lion against Ni- 
colas of Mecklenburg, prince of the Wends. He availed 
himself of the numerous population of Flanders, in older 
to supply his mark with industrious husbandmen and ar^ 
tifieers. 

About the same period, when the first duke of Austria 

laid the feundation of Vienna, in the site of the ancient 

, _ Yindobona, the first independent marfincave of 

AD. 1162. ^ , , , .: . T» 1. 

Brandenburg gave a begmnmg to Berlin. 

SECTION IV. 

SAXONY. 

While Otho, the first-born son of Albert, governed the 

margraviate, the duchy of Saxony was given by Frederick, 

after the misfortunes of Henry the Lion, to 

A.D.1180. ^ , , , r«, 1 1 . , 

Bernard the second son. That duchy retained 
now only the shadow of its former greatness : for it com- 
jMPebended little more dian the electoral circle around Wit- 
tenberg, and tibe plains around Lauenburg, upon the Etbe^ 
t)eyond the domdns of Brunswick Luneburg. 

Afterwards the sons of Bomard divided their possessions 
14 ' 
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^ -^ SO that Albert, the eldest, became lord of the 

A. D. 1212. ^ ... , , 

Saxon terruones, and the younger, Uenry» 

of the old territory of Anhalt. ' 

On the demise of Albert, the dukedom in the vicinity of 

Wittenberff devolved on his son of the same 

A.D. 1260. f X 1 ^ • x^' 

name, and Lauenburg to Duke Hauns : for 
the appellation of duke was in this house a family*title. In 
this manner every possession was parttcuhrbed : and If the 
connecting attthori^ of- the supreme head of the eikiptre 
had remained uaimpair^, these approaches to the origiBri 
'.mlatkMis of families could not fafl to have recommended 
dteiaaelves by their manifest advantages. 

SECTION V. 

BR17NSWICK. 

The allodial domains of Brunswick and Luneborg re^ 
mained to the heirs of Hesry the Lion ; comprising a teni^ 
lory, at that time but little cultivated and in many fdaces 
scarcely susceptible of much improvemait, which was eon^ 
demned to rev^e, in the possession of strangers, the finw 
ftited honours of its native dukes. Otho, son ^f William, 
_ scm of Heniy the Lion, onandpated himself 

from this dependence. At a diet had at 
Mentz^ he ^rrendered to the fmperor Frederick his allo- 
dial possessions, and received them, with the title of duke^ 
as a princely fief which was hereditary ev€n oik the 
daughter's side. 

His ancestor, Henry the Proac^ had hee^ ruined hy the 
diaiiv«ar of the emperor Conrad the TUid: his grand- 
&dier, Henry the Lion, by the revenge of Fvederidc the 
First: his uncle Otho, who bore the imperial cfown, suf- 
&red by the enim^ty of Frederick the Second, which also 
destroyed Henry, his! other unde, the count palatine on 
the Rhine. Otho remained fttthftd to the empeior, and 
obtained the abdve-«i^iti6ned and other important benefits; 
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and transmitted his domains to his posterity, of whose pos- 
sessions, in aU parts of the world, they now form only aa 
insignificant part. 

SECTION VI. 

THURINGIA, MEISSEN, ANP HESSIA. 

The landgraves of Thuringia, an ancient and illustrious 
family, had flourished since the time of that Henry who 
was raised to the imperial dignity by the enemies of the em^ 
peror Frederick the Second. . On. his demise, |iis domains 
were divided among his nephews. Henry of 
Brabant, son of Sophia, daughter of his elder 
brother, became lord of Lower Hessia ; and Henry, mar- 
grave of Meissen, son of his sister, landgrave of Thuringia. 
The margrave of Mieissen had sprung from a house 
whidh seems to have deduced its origin from' the old leaders 
of the: SaxOTis.. This family was greatly enriched by the 
discovery of the. mines in the Erzgebiirge: from that.time 
forwards tiiey availed themselves of the advantage of ruling 
over the confines of civilized apd barbarous nations, and of 
the natural iaculties of their subjects, who were for the 
most part Slavonians, in order to encourage the growth of 
industry and commerce. They endowed the market of 
Leipzig with privileges which enticed citizens 
and foreign merchants.. Thither Bohemia 
sent her arms and ironwares; the wines of France were 
transported through Leipzig to the northern countries, and 
thither the barbarians, resorted to purchase cloth. Under 
the same maifrrave who obtained possession of Thuringia, 
the mines were so productive that that nobleman was com- 
monly, supposed to be rich enpugh to purchase the kingdom 
^ _ of Bohemia. At the splendid tournament 

A. D. 1256. *^ 

which he held at Nordhausen, a massive tree 
of silver was seen with golden apples. Henry besides uo- ' 
dersfeood so well the interests of commercei that the me>- 
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diabts even of hostile countries obtained safe conduct and- 
protection when they resorted to the market of Leipzig. 
With so many pretensiosis to feme, he combined a poetic 
genius, which he possessed in an eminent degree. 

* We have ^hus shown in^hat situation the disgrace of 
Henry the Lion placed Bavaria and Saxony, and what 
illustrious houses arose «in those districts. A few years af* 
terthis event, the Emperor Frejderick the f^irst, on the 
following occasion, undertook the third crusade. 

SECTION VII. 

THE SULTAN SALAHEDDIN. 

Th£ power of the Fatimide Sultans of Kahira, which - 
bad suffered much from the loss of Palestine and Syria; 
sustained the last blow from Nureddin Mohammed, Atabek 
of Mausel, whom a weak vizier, had invited to the support 
6f the Fatimides, and whom, the commander of the Faithful 
after he had already gained possession of Syria, invested 
with the sovereignty of Egypt. In vain the kings of Je- 
rusalem, as the house of David had formerly done, sought 
to preserve a, balance of power : the strength of their kihg* - 
dom fell with the h^oic King Amaure, The- 
Turks under l^irakah, the son of Sadi, con* 
quered Egypt. Salaeddin Joseph, whom we name Saladin, 
son of Nadjweddin Eyub, the son of Sadi, was saluted by 
the army and confirmed by the sultan, who loved him but* 
at length sacrificed him to jealousy, as governor of that 
country, over which he finally ruled as sultan, with the 
name of Malek-en-Nasr. This warrior of Kurdistan re^ 
stored the religious authority of the commanders of the 
faithful,' and seated himself in the throne of Aded-ledin- 
Allah, the last Fatimide, who died in this conjuncture. 
Marching out from Egypt, he conquered Syria from the 
house of Nureddin ; he took Arabia Felix out of the hands 
of its weak governors, 'and Tripoli and Tunis froiA the 
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Mowahrt(jdh|ft> H? datmed for liinuielf the .BowmnkM 
Hatroiiage of the psophi^e city, md in the foUowiog mm* 
nar subverted the kin^oip of JeriMleiQ* 

So weakened was ^im state in. eonsequence of the dia^ 
aprons event of the la^ cr^li^de^ and sinqe the time, of 
lUiig. Aanaurii or Almerich^ th^ it$ overthroiy' mi^t \^te 
happened at an eai;lier pcariod, had it notv be^^ ^ebyjedby 
the internal feud^ :betweea the Atabdc$, the Fatimidefi^ iind 
the Eyubites* The se^re wds now held by Guy of Iai* 
fiignan ; who had obtained it by poisoning his step-son 
BaJidwm the Fifth. 

The Sultan Saladin having invaded the country, and laid 
siege to Tiberias, on the sea of Galilaea, Guy marched 
against him with, the templars, and aU the ioobles. The 
C^istktns were still cogosultin^ when the sultan fell upfpn 
them b^ surprise. Me bfid qliosen fi>r die baAlIe the h^. of 
th#day» add a M.tUatijDti iti whiich the sun shone with fuU 
sjd^lHioar in the &pe9 el* his etenues. Then nearly all die 
teoipliirs'. and hospitalbrs were slain; Guy fbll into ibe 
haoda of the iqfid^^ and those who had eouoaell^ him. tp 
break die Ire/ce widi Sailadin were fmt to death. Mo^t of 
the towns surrenderedi and the fevour of the oonqoe^ror waa 
the Reward of subnilssion: all the inhiAiitiutiits were per- 
mitted either to remd^ Or to leave the country. Prdces- 
siein^s and fasts were h^ld in JerUsaleol : but after the ^ultfiii 
had taken Ascalon, he turned his ernis ageinst the capital* 
He lay 1^119 dajrs on the Mount of Plives ; after whif^h he 
shoek the v^alls on the northern side^ and on the fourteenth 
day Cjon^uered Jerusalem. Saladin made 
. * ' his ^tfy with paternal clemency; he left in 

thepot^essien of the Christians the sepulicbre ot' Christ; 
no pei^en safiesed violence, but all had the choice of as^fe 
retfeal^,. ... 

TheplltrAereh HemcUua» the eeole^iasticss, and mililiarjr: 
orders, otthco^ d^ai^ted into the west, or sotigfat re&geiift 
tlie few citieg on tbeooast^ which yi;t remained fcttbfult)() 
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tfaeda. William^ bishop of Tyire^ the historian of/ these 
tim^ boife die ^bA tidh^ to Rome, whete Pope UifDVii 
the Third: died of tarro^.and cfaagtm. Thence letters iiiU 
of laigeiitation were sent to samnion the princes of the 
west, to* recover the holy fteptilchre. Accordingly aH the 
knigfais templars and hospitallers"^, who were scatt^sred 
throii^ Enrc^e^ immediately embarked; the Italians as- 
sembled under the strchbiBho{)s of Rateiina and Pisa ; the 
flower of the Norman warriors took armsi ; fifty ships sailed 
from Denitiark and Friesland, and thirty-seven from 
Flanders; Ridiard, the lion*hearted king of England, 
Philip Augustus of France, and greater than all, Frederick 
Barbarossa, wh6m hi^ age compared to Cbarlemainf, set 
out,, actompanied by the princes of the German empire.. 

The etnperor marched tfarou^ Hongary, spread terror 
among the Greeks, drfe&ted the army of the Selpikes, 
atid .arrived at the fromier of Syria. Not far Doih the 
place where Alei^nder the Great iliourred the risk of death 
from a siiiiilar accident, the empira^r ^eridiied^ by bathing 

^ _ in the cold stream cf die.Saleph* 'His second 

A.D. 1190. ^ ^ f , ^ 

son, of the same namie, conducted the army 

to the Holy Land* - 

The Fr^ch, under the greatest; monarch who had 
reigned over thein for ages ; the Bnr^idi under the bravest 
kui^t of Europe, Henry count cif Cfaampagiie.; Tbibaut 
of Bbis^ Stephen of Sancerre, Philip of Ftaiiders, with 
many zealous prelates, and the flower ^f the European no-* 
bility, conducted their splendid armlaments by lieaw They 
sought in Calabria to confirm their hopes by the predic- 
tions of the soothsaying abbot Joachim; but he testified to 
them that the hour of deliverance was not yet come. The 
king of England conquered the Isle of Cyprus; which 
Isaac,, of the house of t^e GoBEiaafni, bad held under his 
usurped vad tyrannical goveniiBirat. This island Was sold 

* " lagens motio per mare et tertjas.*' 

f ^ostCarolum Magnium gestoruto znagnificentil yi\ habuit parem. 
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to Guy, the exiled king of Jeriualem ; and the house of Lu^ 
signaui and their heirs of Poicdars reigned there three han* 
dred years. I^n the Holy Land, Acre, or Ptolemais, was 
taken after a difficult and memorable siege ; but all further 
progress was. prevented by divisions among the chie& : The 
king of France hastened home, and fell upon Richard's^ 
possessions in Normandy ; and the latter on his return was 
taken prisoner, and confined at Erdberg, near Vienna, by 
the duke of Austria. 

From this third crusade is derived the order of Teutonic 
knights. Merchants of Lubeck and Bremen had founded 
aCr^rman house for sick pilgrims at Jerusalem: the insti-- 
tution was brought into celebrity by knights and ecclesias- 
tics ; and when Frederick, the son of the em- 
peit>r, lay before Acre, he obtained firom^his 
brother, Henry the Sixths that the Pope Coelestinus the 
Third should be induced to grant to this fraternity the 
care of hospitals, as it had been given to the order of 
St«.John, and the honour of knighthood, which the 
temptum had obtained. Henry Walpode, of a distinguished 
&mily, in the neighbourhood of Mentz, was accordingly 
named the first grand-master. 

The great Sultan Saladin, the terror of his 
foes, but to all other men, and even to his ene- 
mies when they were subdued, kind and open-hearted, bene- 
ficent, modest, and dignified; died in the 57th year of his 
age, in the citadel of. Damascus. His sons, his kinsmen, 
and his brother, shared his domains among them. 

SECTION VIII. 

NAPLES AND SICILY. 

Thx emperor Henry the Sixth became more povfewtial 
in Italy than any of his predecessors. The acquisitions of 
the Normans, founded on the valour of the Hautevilles, 
and the wisdom of king Roger, and more recently con- 

12 
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firmpd by the prudent administration of William, the 

- _ Good, devolved on the imperial bouse. When 

A. XJ, 1 166/ 

on the 'death of William, an illegitimate 
A T^ prince, Tancred, and after him his infant ' 

A. D. 1189. . . 

spn, William the Third^ had been placed oh ' 
the throne by the nobles, who feared thfe power and the 

- character of Henry, the eiiiperor passed into 
Sicily,.- and, aided by the skilful tactics of 

Marshal Markward, of Anwyler, defeated all his enemies, 
and led the young king prisoner with his family into Ger- 
many. Another Tancred being opposed to 
him, he caused the latter, with all his ac^m- 
plices, to lose their eyes. He ordered some to be seated oik 
stools of red'hot iron, and crowns of the seme material to 
be placed upon their heads. By these severities he infused 
such a terror into his enemies, that they yielded obsequi- 
ously not only to his own government, but 
. ' * after his death to that of his newly-born son. 
The emperor Henry founded his power on arms : his 
armies were supported by money ; and in order to fill his 
treasury he spared no means. He obliged the duke of 
Austria to deliver king Richard into his hands, and would 
not release th^t prince until after he had purchased his 
ransom with seventy thousand marks of silyer. He laid 
claim .to the mines of Saxony, which were now becoming 
celebrated, as belonging to the crown, and forced the pos- 
sessors to give up at least one-third part of the revenue. 
The Cyprian king of the house of Lusignan, and Leo, 
king of the neighbouring Armenia, or properly Cilicia, 
acknowledged his power, which was greater than any other 
prince in Christendom possessed. He had persuaded a great 
proportion of the princes of the empire to assent that the 
throne of Gerpaany should be declared hereditary; but 
was prevented from carrying this important plan into execu- 
tion, by death, when he had only attained his 32d year. ' 

VOL. II. ' o 
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^ The princes now made choice not of Us son 

{Frederick, who was but three years old, but 

of bis brother Philip, to whom others, from disaffection 

or apprehensions for their liberties, opposed O&o the 

I^ourth, the son of Henry the Lion, 

SECTION IX. 

INNOCENT THE THIRD, 

While tliese rivals threw the empire into disorder, Na- 
ples and Sicily acknowledged the young Frederick, who was 
not yet baptized. He was supported by Innocent the 
Third, of the house of the counts of-Segni, who in the 37th 
of his age had obtained the papacy with ge- 
neral approbation : a person of ^eat attain- 
nients in practical knowledge, eloquent in the Latin and 
Italian tongues, kind and engaging in his manners, of jgreat 
•constancy, simple and frugal in his own person, and ge- 
nerous even to profusion in acts of ben^cence. He dis- 
charged his ojQfice of protector to Frederick with the ability 
'o( a great prince, and with the honour of a knight ; and he 
decided the dispute between the rival claimants of the'Ger-/ 
man and imperidi crowh« He had the good fortune^ to 
be acknowledged, even at Constlntinople, as supreme head 
of the Christian church; and it was under his command 
that the important council of St. Johii di Lateran was held. 
In his time, and under his patronage, Francis of Assisi, 
and Dominick of Osma, founders of the orders of Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans, renovated the decaying piety of 
Christendom, by their voluntary poverty and populiur 
preachings; and die same Dominick laid the foundation of 
the Catholic inquisition. Innocent lived to place the Iln- 
perial crown on the head of his pupil Fredericl^ and died 
in the nineteenth y6ar of a glorious pontificate. 
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SECTION X. 

CONSTANTINOPLE TAKEN BY THE CRUSABERS. 

After the Comneni had reigned at Constantinople more 
than a hundred years, with greater glory than any preceding 
dynasty, they ^ve occasion for their own ruin, and the 
subFersion of the state. Andronicus, sprung from a branch 
nearly allied to the imperial stem, a prince of great talent^ 
but turbulent, and impelled alternately by lust and ambi« 
tion to the most criminal pursuits, put to'death 
* the young Alexius, son of the emperor Ma- 
nuel, and enjoyed a reign of two years, which was pro- 
ductive of the wisest arrangements and the basest deeds, 
and was as inconsistent with itself as the whole character of 
this prince. After he had became the object of general 
fear, he was dethroned by Isaac Angelus, who 
consigned him to a most cruel death. 
Isaac, a prinoe^ who in other particulars showed gentle 
dispositions and effeminate manners, was deprived oF his 
empire, and of his ey^s, by his own brother, 
Alexius the Third. His son Alexius- fled to 
Venice, and sought for aid: the West was at 
that time preparing a crusade, and Venice had 
undertaken to convey the armies into Asia. 

Anrigo Dandolo^ an old man, upwards of ninety years 
of age, who had almost entirely lost his sight, but whose 
mental eyes penetrated the more deeply into political in- 
trigues, M'as doge of Venice, and the soul of the enter- 
prise. He persuaded the crusaders to conquer Zara, a 
Dalmatian city, for the Venetians. The events which fol- 
lowed at Constantinople, appear from the following narra- 
tive, which was transmitted to the pope : 

<< As we conld tiot but apprehend that we should by our 
great multitude be burdensome to the Holy Land, and as 
weJearnt tliat the citizens of Constantinople willed to re^ 

o 2 
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tiim under the dominion of thrir lawful emperor, we thought 
it expedient to settle the disquiets that existed there, in 
order to secure for ourselves the necessary supplies and as- 
sistance for our future prqceedings. We found the city of 
Constantinople uncommoilly strong, the citizens in arms, 
60,000 cavalry, and all the implements necessary for de- 
fence. The unlawful emperor had told the people that we 
designed to subdue them, and reduce their church in obe- 
dience to your holiness. Being only stocked with provi- 
sions for fourteen days, we were' obliged to repeat our at- 
tacks without intermission. On the eighth day we broke 
into the city. The emperor flying with a few of his people 
we seated Alexius the Fourth on tlie throne of his father, 
after setting free^ the latter from his dungeon. The new 
emperor promised us 200,000 marks of silver, provisions 
for a year, and his assistalK^e in recovering the holy se- 
pulchre. He only desired us, on account of the Greeks, 
to remain in our camp without the city. Soon after this 
he suffered himself to be persuaded by his father to fall 
upon us by surprise, and set fire to our fleet. The project 
wis discovered: the people, afraid of our vengeance, cried 
out for a sovereign. The emperor, in order to appease us 
^ ^ and them, sent to the discontented his kins- 

man Murtzulph, (Alexius the Fifth). The 
latter betrayed and murdered the emperor and his fiuber, 
and closed the gates of the city against us. There is, holy 
father, in the whole west, no city like Constantinople; the 
, walb are lofty and wide, consisting of squared stones : at 
every interval of five hundred paces is a stoi^e town:, 
supporting another of wood, six stories high ; between the 
towers are bridges, full of arms and bowmen : double and 
very wide fosses allowed no play to our machines. Often 
during the night they sent fire-ships out against us. Our 
land forces alarmed Murtzulph, but he preferred to die 
rather than surrender. He had killed the yoipg emperor 
with a club, and he gave out that Alexius had died flrom 
M 
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Other causes. He obtained advantages over us, but at length 
the ships Paradin and Pilgrim, under the command of 
Che bishops of ^Troyes and Soissons, effected a landing- 
When the Greeks saw that the whole forces of the Franks 
were pressing into the haven, and into the streets, their 
courage forsook them. Not &r from us the emperor took 
flighty with adl the nobles^ and sought refuge in the palace. 
We put the people to the sword- in the streets, until night 
came on. At length our foot-soldiers, without orders, 
rushed with irresistible force to storm the imperial resr* 
dence, and made themselves masters of it ; whereupon nil 
Constantin(^le submitted. Most holy father, the quantity of 
gold, silverj precious stones, and otjier costly things which 
we have found, far exceeds all that could be collected in the 
city of Rome, and in all our Christendom. Six Venetiatti no- 
blemen, with the bishops of Troyes, Soissops, Halberstadt^^ 
and f^olemais, assembled with the legates of your holiness; 
and, after celebrating high mass and public prayers, withthe- 
counsel and assistance of the high and mighty lord, Henry* 
Dandolo, doge of Venice, elected Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
to be emperor of Constan tmople. The fourth part of the em- 
pire was left to hi^ ; the remainder we divided among our- 
selves. We will endeavour to mamtain possession of this fine 
land, full of corn, wine, oil, wood, and pasturage, and share 
it out in fiefs to the noble knights, who will join their arms 
tdoiirsk As we have read in histories^ and understood from 
leanred men, jbat in okl times the predecessors of your )io'> 
liness came even to Constantinople^ we entreat your holi<^ 
ness to do the same, tmd here to hold a countil." 

Pbpe Innocent knew too well what became his character 
not to publish the bann against crusaders, who, instead of 
conquering the infidels, deposed Christian emperors firom 
their thrones : yet, on considering the circumstances, as he^ 
said, he again absolved them. For the rest, ,he knew them' 
too well to predict any long duration of tbdr power, andlie 
declined visiUng Constantinople*. 

o* 5# \ 
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Venice took possession of tbe islands of the Grecian i 
French noblemen divided ancient Greece .among them; 
Ville-hardouin, the historian of these events, became lord 
of Achaia ; and Otbo de la Roche, a Burgundian, duke of 
Athens. 

Three principalities were found€^d by tihe Greeks ; one 

by Theodoras Lai^caris, son<»inrlaw of the einperor Alexius 

the Third, a man' of enterprising genius, at Nicsea, in 

3ithynia: this sovereignty governed Asia Minor under tbe 

iikiperial nan^e. Two other .states wei:e founded by princes of 

the Comnene house; one of them was Lacia, on the eastern 

shore of the Black Sea, where politeness and barbarism 

were in a' wonderful mapner combined, in a short space ; 

Trapezus, or Trebisond, was the o^ital of this s^ate, and 

its princes subsequently assumed the title of emperor^ : the 

second dominion was founded by a prince of the house of 

Angelo; in Acarnania and pStolia, which extended over 

the Cbimaera and Albania, as far as Prilap* The latter 

was termed the Despatate. 

.. ^ Baldwin, of Flanders, became, in the first 

A.D.i2a5. ^,. . .n 

year of his reign, a sacrifice to the greatne$^ 

)ie bad acquired : he was insidiously slain by Johanniciii% 

king of the Bulgarians who about tw^ty years before 

had recovered their lost freedom. Bald^yin 'appears to 

have suffered a cruel death ; whereupon the kingdom d^r 

yolyed on his able and hitherto successful brother {lenry ; 

frpfu tlie letter to his brother-in-law, Peter of Courtenayt 

gra^idson of Lewis the Sixth, from whom it descended to 

his sons. It was ever on the decrease. The customs of th$ 

f^tins were not in harmony with the loanipers of the native ' 

peqplei and their pqwer obtained no internal consolidatioiit 
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SECTION XI. 

THE EMPEROR FREDERICK THE SECOND. 

PttiLip was scarcely acknowledged sovereign of the- 
western empire when he fell by the hand of an assassin; 
and his successor, OthO' the Fourth, immediately after his^ 
election, rushed precipitately into the same measures which 
I^ad involved his predecessors in §o maAy conflicts with the 
Roman see. Innocent was enraged^ and the princes of the 
^ ^ , eippire abandoned hirii for Frederick, son of 
Henry the Sixtlu 

Frederidc was animated by an heroic spirit ; he was equal 
to the bravest of the ancient Caesars, tod in intelligence 
superior to most of them. He conceived the same partiality 
for the poetry of the Provencals, which his father and his soa 
Conrad, with many other princes and lords of those times, 
had entertained for tiKit of the Germtos ; tenderness, ahi<- 
mation, and euphony pervade the works of this prince and. 
hk noble relatives. Love and virtue were not their only 
themes;. the corruptions of the age were repi^hended ii^ 
their verses,, and the exploits of Richard and Saladin cele- 
brated : their muse often took a lofty flight, and availed it- 
self of all the resources of language ; the ylyre resounded with, 
the praises of God, the beauties of the firmament and of 
all nature, and with the imaginary scenes of romance. The 
emperor excelled all his competitors in that powerfiil glance 
with which he surveyed the follies of his age, and penetrated 
the most important truths. With all his sublimity he was 
full of grace and gentleness; in his exterior hie was en- 
gaging, because in every individual, of whatever rank, nation, 
or &ith he might be, tl^e emperor only saw human natnrt- 
in difierent garbs : the love of pleasure contributed to rew^, 
der him popular. He possessed immovable firmness, amd, 
a greatness of individual character, the impreMion of which 
long survived his death. 

o 4 
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The popes, in order to keep Frederick employed in dis- 
tant countries, compelled him to enter into a vow to deliver 
the holy sepulchre: in vain he endeavoured to defer the en- 
terprise, which often seemed to be merely a pretext for 
raising tributes.- When he could not longer deliy, he 
' marched to Syria, and conduded a treaty with 

Malek-el-Kamel, or Meledin, sultan of B^ypt, 
ftccotding to which the latter gave up to him the sovereignty 
of Jerusalem j Bethlehem, Nazareth, and othei^ holy places, 
ieithout resorting to arms. ' 

His enemies excited disorders in Italy, but he returned 
and defeated them. Gregory the Ninth had ascended the 
|)apal chair in the 85th year of his age, and held it fourteen 
years, in perpetual contention with the emperor. He and 
bis successor Innocent the Fourth, of the house of the 
Genoese Fieschi, counts of Lavagna, frustrated all the 

* projects which Frederick was anxious to Complete, and em- 
bittered his reign* Innocent, in or'der to lessen the impres- 
sion which the introduction of the Roman law produced in 
favour of the imperial power, opposed to it the dedretfds, 
a compilation of papal ordinances, which Raymond of 

•Pennaforte, a Dominican friar, had prepared athis<»m- 
mand: a worthy counterpart of the old compilations, which 
, was falsely ascribed to Bishop Isidore, of Seville, and in 
the beginning of the ninth century was promulgated among 
the Germans, by Richulf, archbishop of Me^tz. Gra- 
tiatfs system of decrees was from that time in th^ highest 
authority, and the pope ordered students, and their in- 

• structors, to abide by the new compilation. 

In the employment of spiritual arms the use of other 
weapons was not lost sight of, but the former were now 
, wielded with more than usual energy by both parties. T^e 
emperor himself fought with, arguments, and availed him- 
' self of his talent of ridicule in opposition to the solemn 
gravity of the priests; and he spared no resource that 
might tend to bring contempt upon his enemies. But the 
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hour for effecting a revQlution was not yet come. He paid 
so little respect to immunities, that he suffered priests to be 
castrated, hanged, and burnt, and employed the church 
plate for common kitchen furniture. He built a city for 
the Moslem and dwelt among them. Ezzelino di Romano, 
his administrator in Lombardy, sought to subdue the spirit 
of Opposition which displayed itself in the cities of thatpro* 
vince;, by severities which affright the imagination. ^ The 
emperor took possession of all the territories which belonged 
to the papacy^ and had a strong party even in Rome. 

Innocent the Fourth retired to France, and 
summoned a council of the church at lyonsy 
which was attended by deputies from ]? ranee, Spain, Eng^ 
land, and many German princes, counts, and other noble* 
men» The emperor was accused of a design to extirpate 
the Christian religion^ of the most flagitious Vices, and of 
many horrible crimes. Accordingly, after adducing former, 
precedents, the pope, at the head of 'the council, published 
the bann against him, and declared him to have fi)rfeited 
his crown. 

Germany remained faithful to Frederick, until Henry,, 

his eldest son, deserted him. Although this unfortunate 

youth fell a sacrifice to his levity, the allegiance of the em-. 

peror's subjects from that time declined. In consequence 

of the sentence of the council, the landgrave of Thuringia, 

tad after his speedy death, William count -of Holland, a. 

noble and enterprising youth, were opposed to the con- 

demned Frederick with the imperial title. The 

latter resisted with unshaken fortitude, until 

fortune was un&ithful to him in every region of his empire. 

The public opinion, under the guidance of his bitterest 

^ ^ enemies, was the occasion of his ruin, and he. 

. A.D.1252. ,. , ^ . 

died a prey to chagrm and disappointment. 
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SECnON XIL 

/ 

THE INfE^KRBGKUM. 

NEtTHER Conrad, the son of Frederick, 
• * * * who fell in the defence of his hereditary pos- 
sessions; nor William, who perished prematurely by a dif- 
"fer^t &te; nor the duke of Com wall, brother 
of the English king, who was elected by some 
of the princes, and only knew how to sell pri- 
vileges in order to reimburse himself for the 
stttM lliey had cost him ; ttor Alphobso of Castile, to whom 
others confided the crown; nor any other prince in 
Christendom, feund himsdif in a situation, or possessed of 
die power requisite ibr restoring the royal authority in Ger* 
many, and the imperial dignity in Europe, to th&t clegr^ie 
of eminence which they bad maintained duriii]^ the three 
preceding centuries. The supreme magistracy of the £u- 
Mpean eomhionwealth fdl into such a statie of impotencjv 
that the three-and-twenty years which followed this death 
of Frederick ar^ termed by many an inferregnum, of a 
p(driod of Vacation of the throne ; and we n)ay so condidei? 
them without doing injustice to the charactet* of this age. 

, ^ At this time Walpode, a chief citiieii of 

A.D. 1S55. ^ 

Mentz, united the cities of Upper Gerniany 

and the Rhine, from the feet of the Alps to the effldx of the 
JMoine^ in ft league for th6 common defence of their nuinu- 
iJMCtured and commerce dgainst usury, unlai^I impost^ and 
robbery by land and water. 

Shortly before this combination, the ex- 
ample of Hamburg and Lnbeck had occa^ 
rioued the confederation of all the lower Germau and 
northern commercial f (iwns in the great Hanseatic league. 

The combinations of the towns, by which burgesses and 
traders rendered themselves of political importance dis- 
pleased the gr^at^ Factious disputes between Guelphs and 

8 
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GUb^pesy nobldis jmd citneDS, prevailed in every oom* 

xnunity: trftdii^ oorporiltions were fermed, and gradually 

assumed the chief direction of affldrs. Yienna, 

Turin, Rome, and Paris, were dangerous 

places of residence. 

' We saw the downfall of the house of Bar 
bonberg, in Austria, which happened shortly 
before the death of Frederidc^ Vienna had often contended 
for her lft>erty against the last duke, who fell at length in 
battle i^ainst the Hungarians. The occasion of his death 
remained in uncertainty. As the emperor had now less 
leisure than ever to provide for the protdtition of this boun- 
dary, and the succession to the dukedom was ^puted be- 
tween HerrmaDD, rai^grave of Baden, husband of the niece 
of duke Frederick, and his two sisters C!onstantia and 
Margaretha, the provincial states reserved, on the death of 
^ _ Herrmann, to confide the government of their 

^^•"^- poucroy to the marg«,«Senry of Meissen, 
husband of Constantia. This resolution was prevetvted 
firom taldng effect by the fair promises and weighty argu* 
ments which Wenceslaf, king of Bohemia, addressed to 
the deputies of the states. 



SECTION XIIL 

BOHJEHIA. 

The kuigdom of Bohemia is a fertile vaUqr, erolosed 
between Sa«:<my, Thuringia, Franconia, Bavaria, Austria, 
Moravia, and iKlesia, and surrounded by chains of moun- 
tains, which have in some parts a great elevation. The 
woj%at is computed at 900 square miles.* There are 
. paiises between the hUls, which the nature of thar situation 
teaAst% setsf important. We shall not stay to dettti from 
Dalemil and Cosmus what those authors relate conoerniiig 

« Squia to iSjOcx) SogUdi iqaare nUei* 
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prinee Tohedif the enchantress Libassa, the wars of damsels 
at Dewin, and the dukes and duchesses whom the fvH spirit 
has ciEurriedi^away or the earth swallowed up. The Tchechi, 
for sueh is th^ national appellation, taking possession of 
Bohemia, or the kome qf the Boii^ aft^ the latter people 
had abandoned it, were governed by Tchecbish princes, in 
the series of whom Przemysl was the founder of a dj^asty 
which long held the sovereign power. The Tchechi su&red 
many evils inflicted upon them by the German kings, and 
were often obliged to pay them tribute. It was also pre- 
judicial to their independence t^hat they attained the know^- 
ledge of Christianity by the preaching of Greek and Ro- 
man missionaries, the latter of whom brought them under 
the influence of .the pot)e; and that many Germans, either 
of their own accord, or invited by the Bohemian princes^ 
SQi}ght settlements in their country. To the latter tfie 
Tcheobi-were indebted for the blessings of civilization, which 
would scarcely have displayed itself, or have attained per- 
fection in a. Slavonian horde, without the md of foreign in* 
fluence.> The states hoped to preclude all the evil efiecis 
that were to be apprehended from these circumstances^, isy 
the ordinances which they established under SobieslaF, aftnr 
the death of the emperor Henry the Fifth. It was enacted 
that no stranger should govern in Bohemia, . or hold any 
office in the administration ; that on the de^th of a duke 
the burgomasters of Prague should assemble the country de- 
puties, in > the space of three days, to elect a successor, 
with the counsel and assistance of the magistracy of that 
town ; that jhe latter should immediately bind himsdf by 
oath to observe the liberties of his people, for the main- 
tenance' of which the. nobles were directed continually .to 
watch. Yet Bohemia continued to be dependent on the 
Swabian emperors, until duke Przemysl , Ottocar, during 
. the divisions which arose after the reign pC 

' ' Henry the Sixth, had the good fortune to se- 
cure the royal dignity, not only for himself, but for all his . 
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successors. Tim king Prsemjsl was father of tluit'Wen- 
ceslaf who detained the. deputies of the Austnans. ' 

He held under his sway not only Bdhismia but Monn44< 
al$o«. This ancient seat of the Marcomanni had become in 
later times the centre of an extensive sovereignty, which 
terminated on the conquest gI Pannonia by the Madjars^ 
or Hungarians. For after the death of King Swadbog, ~ or ' 
Swatopulk, there was no chief capable of holding under his 
sway the tribes, who were for the most part barbarousy or 
of maintaining the sceptre of Moravia; and from, that 
time forwards the Moravian people adhered sometimes to 
the Polish, but more often to the Bohemian, dukes, who at 
length obtained a permanent sway over their country. 

Wericeslaf persuaded the Austrian deputies to zecom** 
mend his son Przemysl Ottocar, a warlike and enterprising 
youth, to the Austrians as their duke^ and tm Margaret, 
sister of Constantia, as her husband. The borons of 
Kqenring, a house which had formerly migrated from the 
Rhine, to Austria, supported hb pretensions the more will^ 
ingly, as they hoped to derive; advantages from the favour > 
of the prince who was enamoured of their sister. Bohemia, ^ 
Moravia, Austria, Stiria, and Camiola, the acquisition of 
• the last duke, now became united. We have 
mentioned above that the new prince added also 
Carinthia to his possessions. 

The wise margrave of Meiisen, content with the acqui- 
sition of Thuringia, laid aside his further pretensions; and' 
Frederick, the princie of Baden, son of Herrmann, was 6^ 
yet a minor. 

SECTION XIV. 

EXTINCTION OF THE HOHENSTAUFfiNS. 

The last mentioned prince alUed himself closely to Con- 
rad, called Conradin on account of his tender years, duke 
of Swabia, grandson of the emperor Frederick oy his son 
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CiiQnKl die Eourtb* These princes were of the saxne age^ 
and experieaoed. ^miliur fortames. Conradm was at length 
invite^ by the Italiaosto take possessioii of his hereditary 
dominions^ the Kormaii kingdbm. Charles, of 
' Aojou^ brother of St. Lewis, king of France, 
had made Umself master of this territory by the aid of the 
pope; but his administratbn was unpopular. When Con-' 
radiiiy aocompanied by fhrederic^^ the friend of his youth, 
afriVedia Italy, he was welcomed by the allies of his house, 
and. by many /who pitied his unworthy fate« At Rome he 
was met by the senator Prince Henry of Castile, brother of 
King Alfonso^ and by many of the nobles. Sicily declared 
for him, and many Neapolitan barons reinforced his army. 
A battle was fought near Tagliacozzo, which was for some 
time doubtfiii, until fortune declared herself inimical to the 
V yooog princes, who were both taken prisoners. Charles of 
Anjou,. in his whole conduct brutal and tmjust, hesitated 
not to order Conradin of Hohenstaufen, the descendant of 
three illustrious emperors, who had come to take possession 
of hie patmnal inheritance to be publicly beheaded in the 
dt?f of Napks with his friend Frederick; and the pope 
joatified: the act. It seined- as if the shades of the Norman 
barons, whom his ancestor Henry the Sbcth had cruelly put 
to death, demanded retribution in the innocent blood of his 
descendant. 

Htt calamity secured the dominion of Przemysl Ottocar, 
inludi in a contrary turn of affairs might have been disturbed 
by Frederick* These events seem to have prepared the way 
for the .vigorous defence by which this boundary of the 
empire was maintained against the disturbances that had 
arisen shortly before in Hungary, and seemed likely to be 
renewed. 
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SECTION XV. 

OF THE HUN6ABIAKS. 

Ai!i?fB the Hupgpians.ha4 possessed themselves of their 

country u^der a prioce. of the house of Ajpad, and had. 

cpntinu^ fpi: a century to be the terror of western EurojpfE^ 

they b^gan under Geysa tp aQguire a taste for agriculture 

and ciyil^ed life^ The ppwer of the Gennaii kings, the 

her^tary margrayiate in Austria, and tlsie. warlike i^irit of 

other, adjoining nations, had forced them to desist from thejr 

predal^ory enterprises. Stephen, the son of Geysa, v^O' 

^ _ duced, at the sam^ time, Christianity and the 

A.D.1000. , ,. . 

royal dignity. 

Although the former was secured by the establishment of 

a hierarchy, and the latter by a constitution,^ yet the^ptf^-^ 

lar preference, fcxc heathenish manners, ^d the drqumstapce , 

that Stephen left no successor^, oc^oned^gre^t 

' * ' ' disturbances after his death. The varji9ty. cf 
nations who had settled in Hungary together with, and 
before the Madjares, and who were for the most part bar* 
barous in their habits, rendered a common legislation, and 
the encouragement of uniform manners, a very difficult 
unclertaking.. Hence ensued a period of weakness in the 
government, of which the emperor HJeniy the Third an4 
other German monarchs availed themselves in order to de- 
prive Hungary of her independence. The greater the 
decline which now. presented itself in the circumstf^ces of 
the nf^tion, when compared with the glory of former age% 
the, n^Qice odiplis the recently adopted habits be^am^e to the 
peppl^^ who now. lived in slavery, and reinerabeii^d.wilih:' 
regret those ancient times when they were not bound to the 
labours of agriculture^, 'or to the irksome service of rlh^ir. 
oppresso;rs. To these iippediments the wisest of their kings 
opposed, with varipi^s degrees of success, the influ^ce of 
40(;ial ordinances and the ppwoiqii pf religion ; but they coul4< 
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not maintain civilization among the Hungarians until almost 

all the neighbouring nations had already attained it, and it 

became absolutely necegsary, Bela the Third 

' himself of Halicz and Vladimir, cities 



which sometimes had belonged to the Poles, at others to 
the Bussians, and extended his sway over Daimatia. ThW 
prince allied himself by marriage to the Comneni, and gave 
the Hungarians ^ code of laws; and his son 
'Andrew settled more completely the consti- 
tution. Thus the king of Hungary established his power 
pvcr a p^ple whose predilection was for arms, but' who ' 
began to accommodate themselves to civil order; while 
Croatia, Slavonia, and from the time of Vladislaf the First, 
who married the sister of iSaromir,' Daimatia also, were in 
consequence of internal disquiets and the influence of the 
Krab, or petty kings of Servia, alternately in the possession 
of the' Greek emperor and the Venetians; but more fre- 
quoiily subject to the former, to which Erdeel or Transyl- 
VMiia was more closely connected. 

SECTION xyi. 

OF THE TATARS OR 3CONGOLE8. 

In the thirteenth century revolutions occurred in the 
andent country of the Hiongnu, which unexpectedly and 
fearfully disturbed the order of afeirs in this and Other 
kingdoms of the west and north. 

A great chan, who ruled over thirty thousand famili^ 
on the banks of the Selinga, died before his son Temudsin 
had attained to man's estate. The liorde was consequently 
divided under different he^ds, and only thirteen ftmilies 
persevered in their allegiance, while many who had beheld 
with invidious eyes the splendour and opulence of the fiither, 
now attempted to seize upon the possessions of the son. The ' 
latter, as soon as he grew up, displayed a penetrating and 
aspiring genias. He defeated his enemies and acquired 



renofrn. He dmdled tlhe.booQr smonigliisc&iiiradefi, who^ 
attachment he valaed more than riches. He^ tteati^ !them 
with fraternal kindii^ss» and SBod fbe Irhole country ^with 
€lie love and veneratfam of ^ Dame.\ '. . 

The nation heldareonyaationontJbebftnkaof the Selioga* 
A klmdslia or sage, rev«red fat his age Ad virtues, rose up 
in ihe assembly, and said, '^ Brethren^ I have seen a vision. 
.The ga^eat God of Heayea, oc^ Jhis flmiing tht<me, 6uf- 
roubdilid by the spirilis oabigli^ ^ai in judgraeoc on the 
imtH>ns of thb earth:' sentoote' was proilpunced» and -he 
gavetbe dominiofi.of 'the world to oyr clitef TemtdBin, 
'fi^om'hfe appimteA Oinghis Khan or Uttiyersal Sovan^ign*" 
The MoDgoIi^^en held li^ their haaAi^ lukd Mrore ti» ff^l- 
' A «^ ^^^ Temndsiiii the Oioghia Khsi^ ji^ft aB las 

enteipnseB.\' • ■. r : • •■ •'• ^ '-^' ; I 5 ■-• 

The latter, reaoired Ijp (raiverse the whole earthy and^tmly 

to gire peace to the conqaered, > broken fortli ^roili the cdld 

aiid savage wilderoess, invadad<}iiiiia, ovlsroani»the'djnna«ty 

of Sum,, conquered the capital ¥en^king^ ovtrt'-mo :tto 

^emnsnla of Qorea, maTched wcstwifttd -liiroug^ ^hrfnoun- 

tains, ^bdaed Tibet, proodeded to Caihmire, and apj^red 

<m theconiSnes ci the mij^ty^sultaa iaf - Gbowaxieiil^ who 

lad overcome the dynasty of Ofaatii^ and ruled over a great 

• part tdf Hindustan and nearly flie wbofe <tf Persia. Wi& 

fytir bondred thousand warriors Ala^Hlin Mbfaaimntd, 

tbe son of Takas, marched agata^ Gingfais £baili he was 

ddfeatifid and his knigdom canqoered. His ^hferoic'soi>» 

Qefadeddtn Mankbam^ in a long and adventuxous'^soulise, 

was driven from indiii to the Tigris, asd t^rmiiialed ^(it- is 

mitertain when) bis UDmerited siifiiBriiq;s in a violent deatb. 

The banks of the Caipiaii were as soon snbdded -as dis^ 

covered by the cdiiqueron The OEsr of the ne%hboi»u% 

* RassiiEt sbrowt on the Kalca wiA great |brces;Hhe feiigbl, 

asid was forced to seekfibastyffighit. Gin^^ Kfam died 

' * kk A» ^ijiSoftaik ysarof kis^j^ affei'behiid 

* filled Asia widi b|ii»i0#n:«idth^' terror of 

VOL. II. p 
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his name, atfd had given laws and military brdinanoes to 
the Mongoles. 

Oktay, Diishi, Tiih', and Jagatay, his sons, and Ooyucfa, 
Batu, Hulaku, and Koblay,hi6 grandsons; continued his 
enterprises. In vain the Som attempted to resist ; in vain 
the Russian grand-prince Aleximder Newsld, 
* the conqueror of Livonia, tried the chance of 
war; and in vain the qommander of the Faithful Moslem. 
From the eastern oeean^ which washes the coasts of China 
and Jilpan, to die Silerian Oder, the world was in com- 
motion, in anidoas expectation of the Mongolian anns. 

The successor of die czar Alexander Newski fled through 
the fdresta of Lithuania to the king of Poland. The throne 
of Rurik^ which more than three hundred and eighty years 
had been the greatest in these northern regions, fell into 
such a state of dependence on the Mongoles, that the khan 
•of the goldevi horde received tribute from the czar during 
two Hundred and twenty years, and was arbiter of his 
honour, life, and fortune. 

Batu, son ^f Dushi, having completed this conquest^ 
marched kt the head of a: countless multitude to the* con- 
fines of western Christendom, at the time when the .empe- 
'ror Frederick the Second was involved in his most vehemmt 
I quarrels with the pope. In France^ Lewis the Ninth sat 
on a neglected throne; the papal chair was vacant; in the 
>north, Erich king of D-mark governed a state which was 
•weakened by the misfortunes of his father ; Erich of Sweden 
ruled a nation which was consuming its powers by internal 
'Strife; and in Poland, Poleslaf could scarcely maintain his 
•kingdom against his unde^ the duke of Masovia. Rata 
accordingly burnt ' Cracow without resistance; Bela the 
Fourth, king of Hungary, son of Andrew, a wise and 
/Courageous' prince, impeded in his useful pursuits by the' 
^sieditions of his douhtry, had received the Konaiiians from 
the neighbourhood of the Moldau, ' to people the scarcely 
inhabit^ pUdns on the xhrerTheiss. This prince was de- 
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feated in a decisive battle against the inyadiog Mongoles^ 
who in £urope were termcc}. Tartars; after which he fted to 
the islaoda of Libumia, and the enemy kid waste his couq^ 
try with fire and sword. .Their, hordes marched out of 
Poland? burnt Breslau? and were expected at Berlin and 
Meissen. ' : 

On this sudden emergency the emperor and the cardinals 
entreated the nations to lend their aid to theSiiesiaaip^inces. 
Many barons and. knights, with their vassals, came^to the 
assistance ^of duke li^ry^ who, descended from PoKsh 
Piasts». was governor of Lower Silesia* A battle waa fought 

^ \^ near Wollstadt, not far from Licnesa, which 

A.D.1242. - , ^ ^ . ^ 

was one of the most destructive that was ever 
lost in the contests with eastern barbarians. The people 
of all the neighbouring countries sought refuge in their 
inonntaans. . ^ 

The ^6my made no fiirther progress { he was unskilled 
in. besiegijDg town% aQd .he found no treasures in the Wept 
which, repaid him for his hard contests with many valiust 
princes. Koblai, son of Tuli, the Mogul, found the con- 
quest of China an easier enterprise, and Japan was only 
protected by the sea.. 

SECTION XVII. 

FALL or THE CHALIFAT OF BAGDAB. 

At this era Mqstasem, son of Mostauser, sat on the 
venerable throne of the commanders of the Faithful of the 
house of Abbas : he was destitute of those qualities which 
excite the reverence of the people: the power of Bagdad 
was.^st; but its. splendour was great, for this city was still 
tb^ point qf union among all the Moslem of the Sunite sect. 
The science of ^he Arabs al^o m^ntained its celebrity, and 
boasted of the a^troppmer and, geographer I<^ir-£ddin, 
who a(lerwi|rds,becam<^ pr^ident. of the academies under 
the Moguls. He lived at Mai^ag^ in the land of AderbeijaU) 

p 2 
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observed the stars, and wrc^ on the duties of men. S^lf- 
deind was not in his system' thef^rst of tittiies* This nran 
dedicated A book to the ignorant Mostasem. The dialfi; 
|ir€§adioed against the author because h^ was a native (rf 
ESioiBSBn, treated with contempt the learned labour of the 
philosopher; and from diat time Nasir-Eddin sought i^ 
opportunitj' of effecting his ruin. He prevailed upofi'Ibn 
Jkb Alkami, die cohfidential minister of the ehali^ to 
w^akeh the stete by internal factioiA ; and, in die ttieati 
time, persuaded Hidaku, grandson of Oinghis^ Khan, lliai 
the destmction of the chaliiat would be an i^ttitefprisiff wol*di^ 
df faisanm, and would repay the toil of his biu-barians. 
' ^ Huiaktt accDitlingly son^t a^ quarrel wfth the chaliif, 
and since a pretext is isever difficult to find for the poweifU^ 
he i0ooii besieged and conquered Bi^dad. in the <56fli 
year of the Mohammedan hegira, thefifty-sixdi succ^MOr ctf 
the great prophet was trodden to pieces by horsesf, aiflld^the 
CMnult of the sacking of hts capital. Forty <ihys'the Ml^igids 
friwidered the ancient seat ofAraWan j^^ndoor ; aild'lfiie!^ 
swords deprived two humk^ thousand Of 9k nbbabi^iEKir bf 
tUdrBves/ V ^ ^ 

The Moguls then proceeded with increased forces to the 
Mediterranean sea, and the Italian cities apprehended the 
destruction of their commerce on the Arabian gulf. 
Haleb quickly fell before their arms: they took Damascus, 
and entered the Holy Land. But Malek^l-Modaffar Seif- 
' . ^ ed-din Kothus, sultan cf the Mamlukes in 

A.D. 1260. ^ , « , , . 

Egypt, defeated fhdr troops neii^ the irltt of 

Gdiafa: and his Successor, Mlfikk-ed-Dahei'AbuHatliBi^ 

bah$ Bondoktsri, deprived tbem of their Sytii^ conq^eM^ 

To this prince^ Hakem BeamrQlah A<ftmed MoafiMfv 

. ^ _ of the house of the dialiis, Aed in Ihe Irtril) 

A.D. 1262. ^ . r«. , » . , 

of moumm^. Hie siilfan reverently i^k'anfced 
him an aaylam at Kahira, and a bompetl^ne incdm^ kud 
the refiigee gave him in retom the san^iOii of the prdpKet^ 
jBttioe. Dliring two cetfttMl^ fUnd a hdf dietiei9l^W> 

14 
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ptxotB pC the world eontinued to live on tiie ditrity of the 
Mtmlukies. 



SECTION XVIIL 

T^£ MASfLUSJBS. 

/ ^AUmv the Qreat biu} divided kh eiopire immg. his^ 
a^^ juid h^ given j9, sultan to e^ch of thN? capital citi^ 
Ij^V» Haniath, J>$tni3$cuj», Basso!ra> and Kiibirfi. Hf9> 
sHfpesaDiv were w/eakpn^ by mutual JQs^ousies. la 9^ym 
j^fiftrs two ^ona and a grandson of Saladin had.r^ign^d in 
Vgyp\ ; , bw brother, 3Mal<?k-el* Adel Seif-ed-din Abn Bfkr, 
M^th hU pp^teriigrf. . reigned .fifty years; the sii^cessSon 
waf settled by no q&rtaip law; it was acquired by genius 
ai^, Gpfirage, and could only be maintained by .severe 
vigjilanee. ,. ... 

^Ajbput the middle, of the thirteenth centuryi Lewi^tl)^ 
t^il^bj, king of Fr^nc^ according to the genius of hia.i^peb 
undertook a 4^usade against the Mohammedans in Egypt, 
lumilar to that which* his father had carried on with still - 
gau^r injustice against the unfortunate Albigen^. 'Pie 
spirit of the. timet seduced him; even boys werq so* p^ 
^ sessed by ijt^ th^ t Jn the beginning, of _tbi» 

^'j ' ' century^ near ninety thousand youths .fl^Ojm 
^ifyfenp countri^ left their parents and scboolmastef^Ju 
Qi4^,to betake ihein^eives tp the Hply ILand., They came 
iMgKe^ troops to MurseiUes and Brindisi, «q4 fell a prey 
fi^ th^ most part to cold, hunger^ and distempers. The 
sfpd kii^, perh^ips well pleased .to employ his turbulent 
. npbl# in a foreign enterprise, belieyed^ wiib that t^implicitj^ 
of ^eart, whi^ in his chariM^ter was singularly connected 
with sound wisdom, that he was performing a work merito**^ 
r|oi|§i in the s^ht of Gods and exemphiry to the whole 

world. j , >.)..;.:,. 

. He b^an,; as Andrew king of Hungary^ 
Duke Leopold of Austria, and other prudent:. 

pa 
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crusaderS) had done some years before, by conquering I>k«- 
mietta, which commanded the frontier of Egypt, in order 
to secure an adequate supply of provisions from the fruitful 
stores of that country, and to> prevent the sending of suc- 
cours to Jerusalem: Damietta was also an important city 
for the commerce carried on with India. His brother Ro* 
bert, count of Artois, misled by the templars, proceeded 
further into the interior, ai^d took the newly fortified city 
of Mansura. For the former of these conqaests the cru- 
saders were indebted to the absence, £>r the latter to the' 
mortal sickness, of the Sultan Malek-es-Saleh Eyub. Soon 
after, the ^renqb hiiving given themselves up to plunder 
and debauchery, their enemy conducted thef waters of the 
Nile into their camp, and cut off their retreat, at a time 
when they were already weakened by diseases. In this 
emergency, the king, fighting with heroic valour, was 
taken prisoner; his brother was never again found. Lewis 
was forced to give a prodigious sum for bis ransom, and 
to restore to his enemy the conquered 

A.D.1249. "^ ^ 

towns* 

The capitulatioii which the Sultan Malek-el-Moattam 
Turan-Sha granted to the French king, excited the rage ci 
iheBahriteMamltikes. This soldiery, levied in the Cau- 
casus, and introduced into Egypt by Saleh, were so con- . 
scious of their preponderance over the effeminate Egyptians, 
that it seemed iein insult to their commanders^ to trantaet 
• any important affair without consulting them. 

They slew the sultan, possessed themselves of 
the soverieignty ui^der their courageous leader, Malek-el-> 
Moezz Az-ed-din Ibek Gashnekir, and gave him the beau- 
tifril Shagr-ed-dorrji stepmother of the last sultan, for his 
consort. 

The country whence the Mamlukes came, abounding 
in men of the greatest strength and beauty, renewed their 
number annually by new reinforcements. Under the mo- 
dern empire of the Ottomans, this species of soldiery holds 
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l&e cbkf power in Egypt. At (jiat time, aftec hating ini-* 
.posed upon the country a sufficient tribute to support tfaenk 
Ittxurionsly at its €spense^ they arranged the government^ 
and ordained that the sultan and his vizier should consult 
their captains in all affiiirs of importance ; that a great cadi 
should administer justice; and that each of the four sects, 
who differ, in their interpretation of the Konui} should 
have their own cadi,., but .that all . should be nominated by 
the sultan. 

For more, than two hundred and fifty years the Mamlukes 
were governed through forty-eight revolutions by their 
sultans. The prince was seldom succeeded by his son, but 
commonly by a favoiurite slave or a valiant soldier. Their 
life was a military one ; they were sddom involved in do- 
mestic relations : always renewed by reinforcements of vigo- 
rous youths firom Caucasus, the Mamlukes maintained- 
their strength without becoming enervated by the influence 
of a warm climate. 

• Xewift haying purchased his liberty^ betook himself, to 
Ptolemaisy or Acre» a fortified town in the Hdy Land, 
which still belonged to the crusaders. He redeemed many 
captive Christians by his gold> and remained foui: years.an. 
whabitant of Palestine. 

SECTION xix: 

THE DRUSES* 

. . In diese times the power and the faith. of the Druses, wha 
still, dwell under their emirs in Mounfr Lebanon, were ex- 
tended beyond their former limits. A Persian^ named Mo- 
hammed Ebn Ismael, who had lived more than two centuries* 
before the age we are now surveyings was the founder of 
this sect, whose, religions doctipine affirmed ** that God had 
revealed himself to ^n^ankind four times in all. ages ; once in 
the tinxe of Jesus, once in that of Mohammed, and liastly 
thorough Hakem» a Fatimide prince^ who bad been sultaq^ 
' p 4 
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b£ 'Egypt;^ tlial Hakem wusc ffae mostiaitliful iiiCeipKeite£4aif 
Ian will; for Jesos had been abandontd. by God aiid fffm 
MpJto iin ignominioos deaths Mobamned . bad becB.pe»« 
aessed by .aii evil spirit, .but Hakem. waa Qod himsalff 
ihat the Druses should ever lerve him,, always in socraC 
placeS) but that it was p^mitted to thi^tft to freqfaental* 
temately mosques and churches.** For the rest, 4h^ kept 
themselves free from all rules which limii the enjoyment ^f 
pleasure. Every Friday they read their religioua booka^ 
and ate some bread with dried raishis, and they are said to 
worship an idol made of iron. They recognize each o^er by 
«wigle (}iieation; and they keep their secijpt so seearely, 
tkait it is only two years since we first began to have some 
probable ground for conjecture on this subject* 

SECTION XX. 

THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 

' AFr&lt an abode o( six yeal:« in th^ c^Mt^ Lewa the 
Ninth returned to his kmgdom, and rt-ei^blished there 
the authority of tlie laws. 

Hii grand&t^r, Philip Angiistus,, had greatly ai^ 
meuted the power of the crown. We have seen that the 
dukes of Normandy, both before and since they acquired 
possession of the English throne^ maintained, by their power 
and talents, an equal weight with the kings in the affiurs 
of France. Philip availed himself of the wild adventures 
eCvkisfg Richard, in order to shake the preponderanee of 
tbese-fiinni^ibble vasJMs, and he carried on his attempt with 
imexpdeted success, inthe reign of John, the weak and u»* 
ifortunate successor of that prince. Hie hitler 

A.D.1909. ,-, ,^v. .*! 

: havtng murdered hia own nephew Artbtir^ 

Piiiiip declared the fief of Normandy, for the possession i>f 

which tibey had disputed, to be forfeited, and 

A. 1/«1204* ^ IB. %» I* • mi 

soon after miide bimseu Inasler of it. The 
fruit of three cen^riei of wur and political intrigue was 
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kMt* to the Jiome of Normandy; John wai too bite md too 

atmtemptibU to obtftin..aidt-ti\e Englkk rqoiced i&Ushu-* 

naUntioii, wkich itffi>rded than fiunlitiM^fer restoring tbeif 

fretdom; and Philip wm too^rise to excite enify by an 

ostantatiou» display of hii>pow0f . From that time ferwafd 

ib« power of- tJBte monarchy hiereased in Fracnee, and in 

Enfland'tbeiieedonvof thepeeple. , •> 

: .At; Philip.. ^Uended hit dominiona in the jiorliH^est, 

LmkiI' the ' Ninth jwbs- eq^Uy 'fortonate iii the sonlh) in 

uliitiug to thaevowntbeterritoiy ofthe counts of Toulouse^ 

wluch Philip And Lewis the* Eighth had in vain attempted 

tO; effect. He gave indeed the governmentof theprovmoe^ 

togedier with^cihe heiress, to his brother Alfonso ;^bnt the 

latter dyinff without issoe, it devolved npon the 
A. D. 1271. .^ ~o ,^ ^ 

■' ' a?pwn« The kings had already, acquired pos^ 

l|Mdo% by purchase of the domains which Simon of Mcmt-* 

£3rt' had acquired in th0 monntains of Langu^doc^ in- the 

couvse of hit; crusade against the Albigenses^ and which 

Montibrt rAmaufy found Imnself unable to mfSntain. ' 

Lewis the Ninth obtained- by purchase the 

important ce«n€y of Maeon. While this 

' (' kinff' was yet a minora his prudent mother had 

A.D.1226. . ® \ ^ - * r in.U 

given assistance to the count of Champagne 
against his powerful enemies^ on the- conditk>n that he 
should surrender to the ercfwn Ae cottntiea of Blols and 
Ghartres. Thus {he domains ef the French king became 
eveiy whtt'e extended in the vicinity of the most powerful 
vtts^l% so that it was henceforward as difficult for thent 
to^mak^ any effort against him * individually, as to unite 
their forces in any common attempt* to resist the royal 

, andioFity. 

'^ In order to confirm this authority still farther; he en« 
deavoufed to render.it respectable by a strict admini* 
stration of justice^ The royal piidtection was not only the 
most desirable to the siAgect, because it was the most pow-^ 
erful> and the kiiig^ did not so ofieA stand in need of op- 
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pressive CEactions as the inferior loi^s, but it was aho 
connected with a better regulated judicial qrstem. Four 
great bailiffi) as early as the reign of Philip Augustus, in 
Veri^iandois, at Sens, Macon, and St. Pierre le Moustier, 
received the appeals from the courts of the nobles. The 
desire, of a judicature accessible to the people, and of re- 
gular laws, was too general, for the nobles to venture upon 
any opposition to it The king was the acknowledged 
protector of public justice ; and every man who was refiised 
his right, was sure to obtain it from the royal bailiff. As 
supreme feudal lord, he took cognizance of all complaints 
which might have any relation to feudal, services; and the. 
obscure, corrupted, and indefinite expression of the feudal 
grants, was found to favour the interpretation of the roost, 
powerful *party. When the Roman jurisprudence came 
into vogue, the inferior judges were bewildered in the mul-ti 
titude and contradictions of so many laws : the appeals were 
multiplied, and the judges were only acquainted with 
established usages. Thus the authority of these courts wa& 
on the wane from the time of Philip. 

Lewis the Ninth endeared himself to his subjects by 
the simplicity of his manners. After a fair held upon the 
sod, he seated himself under an oak, in the forest of Vin- 
cennes, and gave hearing and redress to every Frenchman* 
This monarch, so much revered for the sanctity of his life^ 
Xo whose upright judgment foreign princes confided, with- 
. out suspicion, the arbitration of their disputes, wjip, ii^bis 
council, uttered maxims of wisdom, who appeared as a 
father. aud a shepherd among his people, established 
laws*, the violation of which seemed to be an act of .im- 
piety. The cases presented for the royal decision f were 
multiplied; for what Frenehman would not gladly receive 
judgment from St. Lewis? Ibrmerly the monarchy wa& 
founded on the . force of arms, but now the royal authority 
was established on the virtues of the sovereign. 

* Btablissemens. f Cas Royaux. 
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SECTION XXL / 

TUNIS AND MAROCO. 

Sixteen years after bis return from Palestine, Lewis 
undertook a second crusade against the Abuhafidse at 
Tunis. 

Fifty years had not elapsed since the death of Abdel- ^ 
mumen, the chief of the Mowaheddin, who conquered the 
Morabeths, when the coast of Africa submitted to new so- 
vereigns. Before the supreme power had fallen in this 
country into the hands of a soldiery who continually re- 
newed their own numbers, the maintenance of authority 
depended always on the warlike and energetic talents of the 
founder of each dynasty, whose posterity soon slept in lux- 
urious repose on thei^ insecure throne. At Tunis, the house 
of Abuhaf Omar held now a short-lived sway: theMeri- 
nides ruled at Maroco, descendfants of Abu Bekr, son of 
Abdul Hakk, son of Mahbu, son of Hamama. The 
fprmer molested the navigators of the Mediterranean sea. 
Lewis defeated them, and laid siege to their capital, but 
his army was weakened by diseases, which brought the rhO' 
narch himself to his grave. As it seemed neither an easy 
matter to conquer Tunis, nor probable that the possession 
of it could be maintained, the French commanders were 
contented with a treaty, by which it was agreed that the ex- 
pences of the war should be paid, some monasteries erected, 
and a tribute secured to Charles, the king of Sicily, bro- 
ther of St. Lewis. 

The Abuhafidae and Merinides received no further mo- 
lestation from the Europeans. Literature was honoured 
in their country : annudly, at the birth-day of the great 
prophet^ poets contended at Fez for the prise 6( the 
sublimest song; a fleet horse, a beautiful aUve, an em- 
broidered robe, and the precedence before all the bards 
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of the same year. The land was populous, well cullivated,^ 
and gaily ornamented with cities and magnificent pal^u^ea. 

Never had the Jews in the time of their disperdon 
boasted of so splendid a period of literature : here Averroes 
developed the genius of the most intelligent of their teach- 
ers, Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon» who has iUustrated their 
law with such luminous conception, and such an authori- 
tative judgment, that he holds the highest rank among those 
who have exerted their faculties on it, since the time of the 
first Moses. His principles have continued to this day to 
govern the opinions of a great part of his nation, and have 
excited the admiration of philosophers. 

The numberless heights and vallies of Daran,^ or Mount 
Atl^s, became more and more occupied by pastoral tribes. 
The negro kingdoms beyond the sandy desert, became 
knowi;! by the journies of caravans ; camels traversed the 
pathless solitude ; and wherever springs issued forth from 
the arid surface, pastoral stations were established. The 
courts of Afriqi were not only the granaries of southern 
Europe, but were also enriched by the export of cattl^ 
cotton manufactures, tapestry, works of glass, and various 
kinds of honey and resin. These productions/ ^ere 
conveyed from the warehouses of Algiers, ToIomett% 
Biserte, and from the great market of Alexandria. Al* 
Gazayari, which we call Algiers, was founded in. this age. 
The towns were surrounded by beautiful gardens and mea- 
dows, and necessity had instructed the people in the method 
of irrigating them. For the rest, the cities of Africa 
abounded in every pleasure to which the climate incited, 
and the ^aw of Islam imposed few troublesome restraints* 

Ceuta was fortified in the vicinity of the strait; furrier 
in the country, in the midst of villages and populous ]bam-. 
lete, on a river which gave movement to three thousand 
mills, arose Telemsan, and on the confines of the unin- 
habitable "region, the Vaiidalic Odegast^ but Tunis was 
most splendidly decorated, froni the ruins of old Carthage^ 



with tfae retnaias of Rot&an sculpture, and the works of the 
Aglabites, and other illostrious sultans and emfrs. Flourish- 
ing towns were scattered in thtf am^le plaint of the Date- 
country, or Belad-al-jerid, through 'which sheiks wandered 
in freedom with their hordes, who revered, in the siiltati bf 
Tunis or Maroco, their protector and supreme jiidg^. 

Such w^s northern Africa : its people were as brave as 
the ancient Carthaginians, and full of the invdntive^rigacity 
of Numidia. Etery youth was instructed from hfe drbdle 
in the use of ai-ms; rocks, deserts, and ramparts setfttiiA 
their towns; and the use of gunpowder was faiown to them 
long before Europe became acquainted with it. The chie& 
lived on the produce of their lands; and public expendi-* 
tures Were provided for by tiftutes from tfieh^rds and other 
property. ; . . . , 

SECTION XXIL 

SPAIW. 

On the l6th of July, m tlie 1210th year of oor era, thfe 
superioiity of the Christians over the Arabil^ of Moors th 
l^aih, was finally decided. On that day^ Alfonso the 
fiighth, king of CiEustile, assisted by the princes of his own 
faith, fought on i^e field of Las Kavas '>dd T<Acm, near 
Ubtda, in: the kingdom of Jaen, againiit thetomttl^stk hMb 
of Mulek-en-NaiHr McAammed, the'Mbwabeddidi isHHalii nkT 
Maroco. The Christian monarch obtained a complete 
victory. . * , . 

The only son of Alfonso died without heirs ; 

and Ferdinand, the son of his daughter, united 

Castile and Leon. Having thus become niore 

' poWerftd than the former kings, he conquered 

• ^ Baeza and Cordova, arid after a diftcnJt siege 

• of dgfiteen montlis, made himsdif inas^ 

the magnificent Sevifle. l^^^fBnana &sieA hk residence in 

the Kasr, or pklap* iitf the Arabmiif prili^ ^irtiiih is ytt 
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teeii sunojumded with lalpyrinths of myrtle and with finely 

watered flardens. Setting out thence he gained 

A. D. 1250. .* ^^,. . . ■ ,, ,. ^ 

possession otsiadiz: in vain the moantains of 

Jaens opposed themselves to his career : the coasts no longer 
allowed reinfoi^cements to arrive from Africa to the Arabian 
Spaniard^ and Grenada was henceforward their 'chief pos* 
session* 

While the power <^ Cfistile was established by Ferdi- 
mind). who was nephew to the mother of St. Lewis, himself 
a hero and a«aint, the comity of Catalonia, with Roussillon, 
in the Pyrenees, was united to the kingdom of 
Alfonso the Second, of Arragon, by the more 
peaceful way of inheritance. The crowns of 
CastOe and Arragon soon shared between them 
the finest and strongest provinces, whose inhabitants were 
valiant warriors by sea and land. In the reign 
'of King layme the First, Valencia was con- 
quered. This achievement was obtained by Rodrigo Diaz^ 
the Cid of Vivar, in Old Castile, the noble champion of 
liberty and the fiuth. Already the same king had driven 
, the last of the Zd'rides, of the house which formerly held 
the sovereignty of Tunis, out of their ancient 
Pelver in the Balearic islands; and in ordar 
that the power of the infidels might be broken by a double 
wairfare, a school for the Arabian language was founded f<nr 
Franciscan missionaries on the island Foradada. 

SECTION XXIIL 

PORTUGAL AND CASTILE. 

On the other side of the Spanish peninsula, 
Sancho el Poplador, king pf Portugal, ad- 
vanced with heroic steps in the path marked out fi>r him by 
his father the first kii^g. He had to contend with famine, 
war, and pestilence^ yet secured prosperity for his king- 
dom. Crusaders from England, Friesland, and Holland, 

8 
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las^flled liin^ an conquering Syl>res, the'capital of Algatre. 
., •• ^ Although Abu Yussuf Yakub, and hh soil 

Mal^kren-Nasr Mohammed, chief of the Mo^ 
waheddip, forced Sancho to relinquish this acqui^ticHi ; ^et 
a part of Alpurve remained to him, and its capital yielded 
to th/9.g9od fortune of his grandson Alfonso the Thirti, 
whose conquests would have been more extensive if he had 
n<^ been impeded by the jealousy of CastHe. 

The enthusiasm of the Arabs of Spain had been at first 
' irresistible ; but victory at length crowned their more per- 
.severing antagonists. 

Alfonso the Wise, king of Leon and Castile, whose fame 
liad induced some of the electors, of Germany to invite him 
to the imperial throne, gave his people written 
laws *, and was celebi^ated as a learned astro- 
nomer. This modarch forced Alfonso-el-Restaurador to 
..swear to support him in his wars with fifty lances, for the 
^ ^ privileoe of retaining his Alinirvian ecm- 

quests. Denis, however, crown*prmce 
of Portugal, whose reign of almost fifty years was long , 
named as the happiest era of that kingdom, prevailed on 
the Castilian monarch, in his old age^ to withdraw this 
badge of the dependence of his house. 

For the rest, the kings were obliged, by their frequent 

wars, to solicit aids of their subjects, and always stood in 

need> of the arms of the nobles. On these necessities wete 

founded the liberties of the states ; and the Spaniards fou^t 

with the greater energy, as they contended in the cause of 

freedom. The royal power was more or less predoininant, 

.according to the personal character of the sovereign. The 

_^ voluptuous Sancho-el-Cupolo was d^osed 

from hb throne by the Portuguese^ who were 

: ; supported in this attempt by the spiritual fiither 

"^'^''"''Vof Christendom: his wiser nephew, the fiim^ 

•Denis, father of his country, found no limits to his power. 

^ Las P^rtidai. 
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The king sought to r^der hknself Che most powerfel 
lord in tli6 kingdbm, and thus to become independent of 
the wiH'^ the states; hut' this design did not escape the 
notice of the great vassals. When Alfonso the Second 
ienacted a law^ that the princes who ha^ received ilppana^ 
AoM f^spiect the sovereign power of the first*bom, he 
tlFtut^ influence to carry k into efiect ' ' 

In other kingdoms of the peninsula the nobles^ in Por- 
t&gid the church, made the most formidable op{k)6ition to 
the drown. From the tirne when the first Alfonso, wishing 
to secure in his favour the influence of the jxype over the 
crasaders, oonsigned his kingdom to the apostles Peter and 
Pati}» iftnd sent annually four oimces of gold to Rome as 
anackno^vfadgemeAt of feudal dependence, £he pope was ac- 
-<^itomed'tO r^rd Portugal as his own possession. Inno- 
cent tte Third oncer attempted tb increase' the tribute; but 
tile country WBA neither sdfficiently rich, nidr Sandio^^ 
'FbphMkf^ weak enough, for the success of this project. 
When AMmiso the Third sought the aid of Innocent the 
SMirtii in deposing hib brother, the pope availed himself of 
Ali opportunity to establish on ree6rd the tributary state 
of PortttgaL* There were, besides, not a few disputes b^ 
tween the kings and &e bishops conceningthe pretemSons 
tn<ged >by the latter to a complete immunity from a& con- 
trinitiotts to the maintenance of the armies, coniceniiBg 
the number of estates in mortmain, and the resoit of the 
young diM'gymeit to die uiytersity of Puris. 
" in 9pa1tt the church favoured the regal power; she as- 
iiBled, indeed, to deprive bold and enterprising ldiigsi(»f 
iMMr thrbnet and their Uves, but Ithe foundations of ^ ki!^)r 
mchcNritywvreinanitained* The {mnoes of the Visigoths 
ha^dotiBgohiied th^msrives by the titles of ^ catholic, right- 
M&tving* anist chridun kii^ and frjouds oF God:** so 
MMOeaion ^egptmtmd most wfflingly as leaders in the 
\-.t •> ■'.,'. • 

^ Maxime cum r^pnim sit Roaaiue ecdew ceasuide. 
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holy war ht the church and the &itfa. The throne and the 
altar gave each other mutual support in other desttgus, in 
whictk their union was not so salutary : 

Quo fonte deritata clades 

In patriam* populumque fUnit : 

for in consequence of tlus unioB the naliooal liberty was 
lost. After the time of Alfianso the Fifths there is no trace 
of the right of elecUon formerly exercised by the states of 
Leon. The church assisted the kings in confounding their 
own authority, limited by the ancient customs of their na^ 
tion^ with the despotic power of die old Caesars; and se<^ 
veral Spanish kings even assumed the title of Impexatores. 
. The church laboured for centuries in establishing thft 
royal power: in return it arailed itself of this ppwer» ae« 
cording to its pleasure; aiM} in i^pain its designa have been 
carried ii^o eflS^ 

Thus tb® Christian kingdoms obtained the prepmder* 
ance in the Spanish peninsulars 7^ kingSfof Castile wars 
the mbst powerful on account of the situatien of their states : 
Amigon was more opulent^ while Portugal was as ye^ in 
its infiuicy. The counts of Chi^mpagnc;, heirs of the royal 
house of Vigorre, governed Navarre. The vicinity of Ar^ 
ragon^ and the severed jdtuaiaien of its territories^ prei> 
vented the increase of the latter atate* 

SECTION XXIV, 

FROORESS OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY* 

In the time of Frederick .the Second, the kii^ of France 
vraAf next to the emperor, the most powerful monarch in all 
<;hristend(an* Tb^ st^te of affiurs was greatly changisd 
fiincci^ in the rqga of Lewis the Seventh^ imperial ministeisr 
wrote on the part of <^ their jcnpst serene and w^ist lard 
to his e3(oelle]^oe tfai^ dcing of France,'' as to a subprdioate 
prince. The French longs aimed not at that universal 

VOJi. ix# g 
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power, bjr the pursuit^of which the emperors had been led 

into great calamities. They established for themselves a 

more secure swaj, by gradually connecting, under their 

sceptre, the provinces of their own fruitful country. 

Philip Augustus, \^ho had won Normandy, brought into 

the possession of the crown the territory of Artois, through 

his marriage with Isabella of Honnegau; and after the 

house of Yermandpis became extinct, con- 
A,D,ii80. , , . I* 1 

quered the ancient county of that name, to« 

* A. p. 1185. gather with Amiens. 

The great vassals long maintained that independence^ in 
consequence of which Hugh duke of Burgundy thought 
himself justified in concluding a treaty with the emperor 
Henry the Sixth, stipulating, that in the wars between the 
emperor and the French king, Hugh should always op- 
pose his arms to the aggressor, though it should be his own 
feudal sovereign. Thus the count of Savoy, who . pos- 
sessed many estates in France, formed a close alliance with 
England. In the same interest Hugh of Lusignan, count 
of La Marcbe, bore arms against Lewis the Kinth. 

The latter, however, understood better than any other 
king the true interests of his throne. He refused the 
6£^er of the. imperial crown, and sought no aoqaisitioii 
beyond the Pyrenees. He caused Bezeirs and , Carcas- 
sone to be relinquished to him, subdued count Roger de 
Foix, Peter Mauclerc duke of Brittany, the count of La 
Marche and Angoul^e, and confirmed the liberties of 
Toulouse, which restrained the power of the counts. He 
married the eldest daughter of Raymond count of Provenc^ 
and yet suffered that nobleman to make his fourth daughter 
his heiress, whose husband was CfafU'les the king's brother. 
By t|ie marriage of Robert of Clermont with Beatrice of 
Bourbon, whose mother had brought to her consort prince 
John of Burgundy, the domain of Bourbon, that territory, 
and the name attached to it, devolved on the royal house* 
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SECTION XXV. 

FOUNDATION OF ENGLISH LIBERTY, 

These aggrandizements of the French monarchy were 
fecilitated by disturbances in England. The despotic . 
power of the kings ceased in the reign of John, the same 
printe who lost the possession of Normandy. The barons 
of England forced him to promulgate the 
Magna Charta, the fundamental charter of 
British freedom. 

The Magna Charta contains the principles of the con- 
stitution, the application of which has been regulated by 
late enactments : the former declares the intention of the 
law; the latter define the means by which powerful indir 
viduala are to be held in obedience to its decrees. The 
abuses of the feudal law are not abolished in a very definite 
manner by this charter: it was, however, the first of those 
ordinances by which they have been finally suppressed. It 
ordains that the judicial court shall be fixed in one place^ 
and no longer be moved to and fro with the king, 
in order that it may appear that the law rules without ex- 
ternal impulsion. It was now that the important point was 
settled, that no Englishman can be deprived of his liberty, 
fortune^ country, or life, without a trial according to the 
common law of the land, before sworn arbiters, selected 
from his own rank. The laws relating to property were 
defined in a most accurate manner; no man can be hin- 
dered in the disposition of his fortune; and their property 
is secured to foreign merchants in the case of war having 
l>een declared against their nations. Already the weights 
and measures were the same throughout the British empire. 
The rights of the ecclesiastics were confirmed, in order that 
e^ry rank might be interested in maintaining the consti- 
tution and the freedom of elections, as every other priyUege 
became a national law. It was reserved,^ indeed, for the 
Idng to refuse his confirmation to an election ; but he was 

2 2 
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obliged to assign his reascms. Provision was made that too 
Hiany estates should not &11 into mortmain, which woufd 
have been prejudicial to the interests of the country. But 
the source of all political freedpm, was the law that no im- 
post coqld be levied by the king without the consent of the 
archbishops, bishops^ earls, and great barons of the em- 
ipire personally asseitibled, and of the inferior vassak who 
held immediately of the crown^ summoned according to 
•districts by the sheriffs or bailifi^. 

These traces of a representative constitution, and of th^ 
participation of the states in the public council^ are the 
first that occur in English history since the time of the <^d 
Anglo-Saxon kings : under the weak administration of 
Henry the Third they multiply, and the Britbh parliament 
begins to rise out of obscurity and insignificance. In pro* 
portion as the kings alienated the crown lands, in conse* 
quence of their necessities or imbecility, and as the lower 
ranks enriched themselves by industry and commerce, the 
third state^ or the commoners, became more important in 
the country. They reUpned the spirit of freedom molt 
constantly than either of the other classes ; so that even 
powerful kings vfcxe obliged to court their favour. The 
irame of the third state first appears in the history of ^enry 
the Third's reign* Their rights were more ancient, bot had 
fceen suppressed by the first Norman kings; 

The city of London, fortified by high walls and numer* 
ous towers, was situated in a tract of country beautifully 
diversified by woods, meadows, and gardens. Adjoining 
to it, on. the Thfuhes, was the fortress of the kings. , Lon* 
don' was already a much fi*equented commercial towi^ 
whither Arabs fix)m Spain imported spiceries and purple 
from the east and south ; the Normans, iron and arms ; and 
the Russians, peltry. The Sundays were devoted to martial 
i^xercises among the younger citizens^ and holidays were 
often celebrated hy the rq)resentatipn of a sea-fight. Com- 
bats of bears, falcons, and cocks, were the chief delight of 
the citizens; and among the lnws which restored to them 
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tbeir lost fiwdom, tbey wiener most pleiwed with that which 
pennitted them to engage in the chaie' . The laws of fofeigii 
nations were the iaTOiiriCe objects of their study. 

London joined its arms to those of Shnon de Monfcrt 
earl of Leicester, and the other baronsi in the cunwej as it 
aupposed) of liberty^ agunst Henry the Third and the 
royal honse. The bra?e prince Edward prop{)ed up indeed 
the tottering throne ; and Lewis the Ninth, with the help of 
the pope, mediated a padficatkmc bnt it was. only the 
splendid qualities of the sdcceeding monarch diat prevented 
the monarchy from faUing into immediate ruin. ' 

The Kymri, descended from the ancient inHabiiioits of 

Britain, still maintained^ in the mountains of Wales, their 

independence and thieir hereditary hatred against the Englidb 

The latter had not yet obtained that deciuve superiority 

over the Scots^ which Edward, availing himself of the dis*- 

putes Gonceminir the succession to the Scottish 

throne^ shortly afterwards acquired. 

SECTION XXVI. 

THE NBTHERLANDS. 

On the Continent, the provinces of the Low Countries 
and the cities of Lower Germany were alone worthy to be 
compared with England in industry and the love ctf free- 
dom. The towns in Brabant and Flanders obtained tHe 
Borunicipal rights about the middle of the twelfth century, 
and tibose in Holland in the beginning of the thirteenth. 
They were as yet too weak to entertain thoughts of free- 
dom ; but theqpirit of independence existed in the governors 
of the country. The counts of Holland, the bishops and 
barons of Utrecht, acknowledged no proper superior; and 
between the ooiints of Flanders and the kings of France, 
eontelBts were earned on with alternations of success, and 
with resources not very unequal. 

In Friedand there faulted such an attachment to freedom^ 
8 3 
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that nations^ who at the piresent day are. scarcely name^ 
supported their struggle against great armiea with an heroisni 
that reminds us of the valour of the Swiss. With equal 
activity Ihey fought against the inroads of the sea and the 
aggressions of spiritual and temporal lords, when theyinter- 
fered with their privileges. Friesland remained under eko* 
five magistrates. It required nothing less than a crusade to 
subdue the people of Steding ; and the greater 
number of ^em, after, taking .beforehand ar 
severe revrage, fell, overcome by superior numl^rs. A 
longer resistance was made by Ditmarsch; the natural 
str^igth of which assisted in maintaining its freedom against 
the power of Denmark and the counts of Nordalbing. As 
soon as the defeat of Bornhbvede had broken the strength 
of king Waldemar, the pec^le of Ditmarsch drove out the 
nobility, declared themselves against all the attempts of 
their neighbours, and against all innovations in their an- 
cient customs, became powerful by land and sea, and were 
often appealed to, to settle the disputes of more powerful 
nations. 

SECTION XXVII. 

THE POWER OF DENMARK. 

- All the courts of northern Germany, in the twelfth and 
the b^inning of the thirteenth century,. dreaded the pre- 
iHmderance of the Danish power. Since the time of Canute^ 
.the conqueror of England, no count had governed !the 
•united dqmain of Nordalbing. The inhabitants, divided 
amcmg petty lords, lived^ like the Normans, on piracy ; and, 
at Jiome, their pastures supported numerous herds. The 
governing power was gradually accumulated in the hands of 
Adolphus of the house of Schaumburg, whom the duke of 
Saxony had appoi^;ited count of Holstein, and. in those of 
bis descendants. At the dismemberment of the sovereignty 
of Henry the Liop, Adolphus the Third rendered himself 



iadepeodeat; and that prince and his posterity carried on 
many bloody wani against Hemy and the kings of Den- 
knark. , , 

Meddenburg was a fief of the Danish kings, and was 
ev€n adenowledged as such by the emperor. Pomerania, 
according, to the fortunes and talents of its dukes, was some^'^ • 
times subject to the DiMies ; at others, the most' powerfii> 
j^riscipality between the^£lbe and the Vistula. It is welt 
known that the Wendish Breslau was indebted to a Danish 
> adventurer, lieutenant of a« Polish duke, for its 

increase and the banning of its splendour.. 
Peter Vlast, for such was the name of this count, founded 
in that district seventy-seven churches. Thus the Dalles^' 
who had supported the iddatry of the Saxbns agiwist 
Charleinain, now' commupicated dvilizatidn and the Chris-^ 
lian jfiuth to the Slavonian hordes. 

SECTION xxviir. 

CULTIVATION OF SWEDEN* 

' Jn Sweden also, culture was extended notwithstanding 
the disturbances which shook the state ; and workmen firbnr 
Germany completed the opening of the ancient mines of 
Dalecarlia. The pope comoianded an university * to be 
founded at Skenning, and schools f to be 
erected in aQ the great churches; and the 
laooiiastery of Wadstena attained the same rank in Sweden 
which Bangor held among the Britons, and St. Galleamong 
the Germans. The monks of Wadstena had collected more 
than two thousand manuscripts*. 

,* Studium generate. f Triviidia.. 
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SECTiaNXXIX. 

riTONIA AND PRUSSIA, 

AaavT the laaie eraCbrislitf^ misflioiiaiies p r q p aH Bdl 

lavmiia «id E8tfa^«» by ibeir ample txhartMiom^ fer tlic 

tecttftium of the Gospd ; wbereupon Albart, bishop (^ Riga^ 

mnder the authovitjr of pope inaoceiit the Thiid, fenned 

the sdUien of Chtist, knights of the iwot4 and 
A,D.i20i. . . ^ ^ J 1 

cfOHBy into me pastors, oonqaerors, and Uw- 

gii^rs of this countiyw 

This institution seemed to the Polish dahe of AbaovJa^ 

so awailaUe for testrauiing die restless finrocity of hb ndgh** 

bowps^e Peossihm; that as the Teutonic knigbts were no 

loiger ^aployed widt the wan of 83rriB9 he kirited ta hi^ 

Gonrt the grand master, Haftvisna of fatartj 

with his whole order. In the course of fifty^ 

six years, which ei^ised before Burkard of Schwaudef» 

became grand-master, the knights had completed the con-- 

quest and conversion of Prussia, from Masovia to the borders 

of Courkuid sad LircHiiaf and the order fermed a coslittois 

wkh the champions who rided the ktter province* 

SECTION XXX. 

l^OLANn AVD SILESIA. 

ThS civilisaiiOA of the adjousii^; parts of Gerinaa^ ptoe* 

dttced an effect on Pohmd itsdf: k gave new ponnw to th^ 

dukedom, and enabled the. P6lid» Piast^ named Praemyel^ 

, to assume the royal dignity. Yet Pohnd was molested oit 

^ _ one side by Russians or Tatars, on the other 

A.D. 1295... ^ in . ., , , ^ 

by other Slavoman tribes ; and the power of 

this kingdom was slpwly estabKshed, until in later times the 

junction of Lithuania, and fiivourable conjunctures, gave it 

a great increase. 

A kindred branch of the house of the Piasts, descendants 



J. ^ ^ Vladitla^ being banished (torn, Poland, 

' ' ' liad acquired possession of Silesia, fuid founded 
principalities^ whicb attained to a far higher degree of ^Un^ 
dour and prospterity than their mother country. The house 
of Yiadisbf gff>itemed tbis fortuonte proviace more than 
five bundrtid y«iu^ 



SECTION XXXI. 

RUSSIA, 

'We have mentioned above how ib^ &ue becwne tributary 
to the leaders of the Gdden horde. Of aU the Russian 
cttiesy Novgorod was. the most independent and powerful ; 
industry and opulence following as the natural consequences 
of freedom* The revolution of Livonia opened to Russia a 
Qdiiiiiili^idGitioe ynHik the n^rth-west of Emsopei and Lubeck 
eaubiished eMwaeroial alUaneeS' iritk Nov^oeod apd Fles« 
ko£ Ifol, in the kiterior, ihesef first-'fruits ef good poliqr 
and prosp^pous dreiAnslances soon declined* Moti^ be*' 
came so scareie^ that cities ransomed themselves from plunder 
witk five riXrdollars. Rus^ possessed no coinage of mcmaj ' 
heSoite the fi^iseenlb century ; and in tbe seventieei&tb, miwd 
sft^tak were first used. The skins ot a speci«i of mfBitxA 
were used for small currency; and these animals were given 
in tvibule to the ehan. Such, at least, is the intopretation 
assigned by some to a passage in the old ehr<MiicleS| from 
whtcb otibers uiid^stand that a certain nutnbtf c£ Rusaiaa 
virgins were annually surrendered to ibst barbarians* 

SECTION XXXII. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

. ^ C0iiaTitNTiiSHWLE5 wh^re. tb^ power of the 

wiast^dt conqiie»>rs never ioblained any aecuns 

footing) wfis retaken in onenighS; by ag^bsrai of the Ni« 

ca&an empen^r, Michael Pakeologus, idthont liw knowledge 
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of hifl sovereign, without any planned or regular siege^ by 
a secret understanding with Kutrizak, a private citizeiK 
Michael) through perjury, and by depriving the young em-^ 
peror, John Lascaris, of his eyes, had made for himself a 
way to the thnme, which John Vatazes Lascaris^ gnind- 
fiither of his unfortunate victim^ had estabSdied. His ad- 
ministration was disturbed ; and a pious patriarch refused 
him absolution from a crime of which he continued to enjoy 
the fruits* Yet his great talents, notwithstanding numerous^ 
schisms, maintained tranquillity abroad, and some appears 
ance of imperial authority. 

SECTION XXXIII- 

LITERATURE. 

This period . of the Grecian empire was recorded by-tbe* 
pens of statesmen; but the treasures of ancient literatmre 
were now inaccessible to the Greeks, and the western peo- 
ple made no use of them as long as the libraries, tc^ether 
with the capital, continued in their possession. Yet in 
Geoi^e the Acropolite, and in Gregprius Pachymoresy 
some remaining tincture^ of eloquence is perceptible, when 
we' compare their works with those of the western state- 
men* ' - • • 

I Among the scholars of the west, we discern the growing 
spirit of freedom, the source of elevated thoughts. Tlie 
liistorian Otho, bishop of Fre3rsingen, an Austrian prince^ 
Gunther, Albert of Stade^ • Conrad of Lichtenau, abbot 
of Ursperg, and others, deserve to be compared with the 
Greeks, and in some respects excel them: yet we are 
willing to avow, that no stranger has painted with such a 
pencil the barbarism of manners, the crimes and ignorance 
of >the clergy, as the learned and spirited John of Salisbury; 
that in veracitfr and liberally, no Greek historian can be 
compared to the British Matthew Paris ; and that in spite 
of a thousand impediments, the wonderful genius of Roger 
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Bacon threw aside^ the sfaaddes of prejudice, • dnd at the ex^^ 
pense. of external prosperity and personal liberty, opened^ 
to ^teelf, in the thirteenth century, a new path/ into which,' 
in the seventeenth, the name^sake of this philosopher found 
it difficult to recall the thoughts -o{ mankind. • He pene- 
trated so deeply into the secrets of nature, ^at the germ of 
tbegreatast discoveries is to be found in his works; and it 
may be esteemed an instance of good fortune^' tha|; super* 
stition, whose empire hQ alarmed, did not sacrifice him id 
her safety. We may remember that he lived but shortly 
before that Parisian synod, which ordered the metaphysics 
of Aristotle to be burnt, because it was foretold that Anti- 
christ would avail himself of them, at the endof time, in 
order to bring trouble upon simple-hearted Christians. 

The emperor Frederick the Second would have best ap- 
preciated the merits of Bacon. ' He caused Aristotle to be 
translated from the Arabic ;. he recommended the study of 
the Hippocrates, the teacher of the true art 'of healing; he 
ordered that a public dissection should be performed every 
five years, and forbad any physician to profess the practice 
of: his art who was unskilled in anatomy. Yet'Ebii l%na, 
or Avicenna, maintained his authority in the schools: his 
iiqpeiitoiis sttbtilty pleased better than the dry intellect 
of the profound Aristotle : &lse ideas, which "iv^ere be- 
lieved to be Aristotelian, but whidi Originated 'from the 
translators of that philosopher, perplexed anew 1^ minds of 
reflecting persons.. The progress of the western Euro*- 
peans, in science, was the.more tardy, as;their genius Va6 
not developed by its own powers, but depended on foreign 
culture. 

Paris and Bologna were the chief universities. Philoso- 
phy struggled here to raise her head : here the Roman law 
was interpreted, not learnedly, (for history and antiquity 
-were but little known,) but with acuteness and ingenmty. 
JSalemo, ceI4>rated for the rules of diet prescribed by 
John of Mikn, . W98 a seat of the sdences under the duka$ 
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of tbe ninth century. Frederick noir dear^«d that no phjl 
aiciao^ who had .imi puar^kied his ttw&s tbnrd, idiould be 
pawiUed to, tiike a doctor's degree. At the same time 
8<;^pol» Wei^ founded at Naples, and in the Anitiriaa 
ViiMa; and Fragoe^ under Brzemyil Ottocar^ eotitamed 
the first scbodl of grammar, Ic^e, andphyisici, for the in^ 
8trti€»lion of the Slavonian tribes. 

Toulouse and other French cities prated bf a dkturb* 
ance which broke out in Paris soon after the ra^ €£ 
PhiUp Augustus, which put the students at that univer* 
sity undor the necessity of dispersing. In genial ithe 
ifHrit of independence was the occasion of stich turnioik^ 
T%p univ^rsity-priTiI^es endowed the profe^aors with a 
certain ptditieal authority, whidi was necessary, for main* 
taining disc^lbe^ but excited in their disciples a lo¥e of 
freedom which, in the age. of the passions, easily dcge* 
Iterated mto licentionsnesB. A war between Bologna and 
Fofli gave ioccasion to the estaUishm^it of the high 
sdiool of Padua, where phikwofAy and theology were soott 
taught with celebrily. 

Some wise admonitions on the method of study are 
feond in the works of Uie abbot EngeUiert 4if Admont^ 
wuritten duriug this inferra), which in other respects di^lny 
much taknt: *^ that. the soul of labour is regularity; that 
the best means of doing ^e^ery thing wdl, is the principle 
of never attemptii^ to advance untU we have made our^ 
selves masters of the previous steps; and that we must 
never look iq)on ourselves as complete sdioUrs, but oon^ 
tinue ev^ to learn." 

SECTION XXXIV. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Wk have thus 8urv>eyed the age of the powerful emperor 
iPrederick.the Second, and his struggle against the pa- 
paQT.. We observe the eastern people remain ewt like 
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thefaiselves ; we hare seen dynasties formed as rapidly as 
these of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus; and as easily, like the 
empires of Sardanapalus, Xerxes, and the Ptolemies, be- 
come enervated by luxury, fall into confusion and vanish. 
The south and the ^est of Asia were overwhelmed by 
Moguls, as irresistible as in the time of Cyaxares, who 
were as speedily swept away, the power of their hordes 
being lost in dispersion. In Burope we have remarked, 
after the long movements of the storniy north had subsided, . 
and after the transitory dominion with which his per- 
sonal qualities had invested Charlemain, had passed away^ 
how one nation imposed restraints on the power of 
another, and how they mutually forced each other to seek 
firom agriculture and commerce what thehr aiK;estors had ] 
acquired by the sword. Hence not only^crrilizatioii arose» / 
but even Miohg that ckss of men who were kept by our ( 
aiwestors in the bonds of slavery, a consciousness of their \ 
powers^ and the love of freedom, sprang up. Some even \ 
dii^irated themselves to the study of nature, the investi^a^' ] 
tioju of rdigious doctrine, and the expoAion of the rights- 
of men* 

>^ In the east» ^ere ithe feelings of men are warmer, and 
^e imagination takes a n^ler flight, all the forms of reli- 
gion had their origin. These sensiUe representations aa-^ 
fiitmed in the west a speeulativo character. In the east, 
hetoea and lawgiinen availed themselves (^ tiiem : with' us^ 
ikej contribute ta civilization and social order. In Europe, 
&ere was more art and perseverance in plans : in Asia, 
errery thtiig yielded to an energy whidi instantly over- 
whelmed. Hence the more lasting superiority remams 
ivith us, and the more pdiisbed and enlightened each nation 
d Eorope^has bec(Hne, the greater has been its power. 
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BOOK XVIL 

GRADUAL TRANSITION FROM THE SOCIAL ORDER OP 
THE MIDDLE AGES, TO THAT OF MODERN TIMES. 
A.D. 1273— 1453, 

SECTION I. 

INTERREGNUM. 

Upwards of sixty towns^ situated between tbc Alps and 
Cologne, along tbe course of the Rhine, had fonned' the 
Rhenish confederacy, which held its' regular sessions, at 
Mayence, Worms, and. Strasburg. In the north, eighty 
commercial cities, of which Bremen, Hamburg, X^nbeclty 
Brunswick, Erfurt, and Dantzidk were the principal, and 
with which London, Bruges, Bergen, and Novgorod were 
associated, formed the Hanseatic union. These combina* 
tions were both founded on commercial interests, and dif- 
fered in that respect from the SWiss confederacy, the only 
object of which was freedom. 

As the more powerful electors refused to acknowledge 
the monarchs who were chosen by some of their brethren 
afier the decefuse of Frederick, it appears that the German* 
empire possessed no point of union, by the influence cS 
which it might have been able to maintain its former 
ascendancy in the European commonwealth. From this\ 
time the empire contained many powerful and flourishing' 
principalities, while the whole body was feeble and disjiMnted ;> 
h^ce the national feeling underwent a change, and public 
spirit ditailnished in proportion as the several states became 
separate and distinct. The interest of their families was 
(he chief object of the princes; who not only provided for 

^5 
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the transference of their fie& as heritable prdperty, but con- 
cluded compacts of inheritance^ by which the succession 
was secured to distant relatives . or friends. No longer 
fearing the ascendancy of the emperor, they cast a jealous 
eye on the privileges of the infeiuor nobles, to whom each 
petty prince stood in the same relation which the emperor 
had formerly held with respect to his own ancestors. Even 
the form of ancient freedom remained only in those pro- 
vinces the princes of which had acquired but little power, as- 
Franconia, Swabia,- and the Rhenish territories. The ducal, 
authority in Franconia and Swabia ceased at the extinction 
of the family of Hohenstaufen : and from this time the 
knights of the empire, for their own security, began to 
enter into the confederacy which still exists imder their 
name* It is easy to conceive the unsettled state of affiiirs,' 
when there was no emperor, no duke of Swalna, Fran- 
conia, or Austria, and no landgrave of Thnringia: the 
roads, the navigable waters, and indeed the whole &df cS 
the country, was e3q>osed to the predatory excursions of 
the lawless knights and nobles, who inhabited innumeraUe 
fortresses; and the princes of th6 empire began to wish for 
a monarch, who should have sufficient authority and pru- 
dence to restore order, - but not power enough to render 
him dangerous to their private interests. 

SECTION IL 

RUDOLPH OF HABSBURG. 

. At this period count Rudolph, of the house of Habs« 
burg, h|id acquired by his talents, boldness, and popubo:^ 
manners, the esteem of the higher ranks ; as well as <>f the 
citizens, whom he had frequently protected against the op^ 
prcssions of the barbarous and despotic lords in their vi^ 
cinity : he had long been the dedared protector and chief 
of the cities of Zurich and Strasbur^ and of ^the foisest 
cantouft which tae situated at the entrance of the Alps of 
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StGotlMurd. Hk here^Htar^ power was inconriderafble: 
but flg he had been rkbl^ ^tidowed by ftattive, he found 
resources which insareil hhii siicetes, in hU gfeat capadty 
and militery taients.' His maitters (fisplayed the franktiess 
and smoerity which distmguish a gteat man.- Such wa^ 
the chief whom the prtoces of Germany placed 
. . on the throne of the empire. 

BucMj^ conducted the afihirs of his government with 
paiterBSil dignityi andwiA'^ benevolence which he had 
batsi aoenstomed to ekeretse towaM the meanest of bis 
peeple« He made no display of extemid magnificence, but 
founded his aiithorily entirely on his merit; and continued, 
, in great engagements, to evince as mnch contempt of death, 
as when he had no crown to h>se. He contributed to the 
prosperity of the empire in many respects, and particoiarly 
to the restoration of it« internal peace ; and he laid the 
foundati<KR ef the fiitare greatness of his own house. Rur 
dolph compelled Pnemysl Ottocar, king of Bohemia and 
dakevof Austria, to acknbwledge his feudd subordination : 
hot the latter renewed the war, at the instigation of his 
• consort ; and the 'emperor, on the Marchfeld 

in Austria, obtaiined a'decisive victory. The 
king was betrayed by some of W» people, whom he had 
irritated by many tyrannical proceedings, and was put to 
death, in his fli^t, by two noblemen of Stiria. 
A D 1279 Rud<Jph caodoiied ap peace with the young 
king Wenceslaf, whom be left in possession of 
his hereditary dominions, and married to his daughter, a 
princess of great beauty. Austria, Stiria^ Carinthia, and 
Ganiiola, were confiscated as vacant fiefi(, and remained Sof^ 
fimr .yelrs uqder* the immediate tntdage of the crown. 

'\ r^ -^ J^ft^ having obtained the consent of the elec- 
AD.1282. t_ 1. - . 

tors at the diet of Augsburg, the emperor in- 
lasted lite Iwa sons, oofonts Albert and Rudolph, with the 
daeby of Austria^ Stiai^ li¥indismadt, and Carniola, as fiefi 
of thpanqpire.' -Ta the landgrave Meinhaitd of Tyro^ of 
II 
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lihe house'of the counts of !GorU%:wlio hihd elyfvyti he&\ hid 
fiiitbfiil friend, and whose daughter wa& married ta count 
Albert, be gave the duchy of Cairinlbia*! . . • r 

. Such was the beginning of the dominion of the houscf 
of tifib^urg oyer its more coi^dderable J)^*editary tevri-* 
tories within the empire. The jandgraviate in Upper Ah 
sace devolved upon it by inheritance^ together with estates 
inSuabiaa.to which king Rudcdf added his mother's in*^ 
heritance^ the county of Kiburg, including Baden and 
LenjKburg; together vfith the poasession of Luoern, Fteir 
burg, the protectdrship of S^ing^i, a.nd some insuhited 
estates, which hQ acquired by vai'iQus cpmpaieis. 

SECTION III. 

APOLIP A^D ALBERT, «IKGS O^ THfi GERMANS. 

, Rudolf died in advanced age, after having 
/ ' * confirmed the power (^:hi$ own family, and 
conferred the greatest benefits on the empire by'the re6tor<*> 
ation of public order and tranquillity. The electors, partly 
£rom dislike, and pi^rtly through jealousy ^f his son Albert, 
raised count Adolf, of the house of Nassau, to . 
the throne. ? 

The family of Nassau is descended from Ott^) the todlher 
of that Conrad who had obtained the croiwii of Germany at 
the extinction of the.Carlovingifm dynasty. This Othp was 
a count, and resided at Laurenburg, • oh the Lahn : his &» 
mily became divided into several biiindbies, from one of 
wbkh, viz. firqm the house of Wdlbiirg, Adolf was de- 
scended* 

The revenues attach^ to the royal office had been di» 
imnished, by a third part» since the death of Ferdinand II. ; 
4^^fdTni erf*' them had been b^towed by Rudolf on noblei^ of 
'idlfiferent ranks* This decline ob%ed those kingsr^vlio 
assessed but moderate b^editary wealth, to contrive ex- 
traordinary means of suppprting their au^oriiy, and Adolf 
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east hi* «y« ©rt ThurkigMu The miifgmvfe AlWrt, ot 
Metsseii, ^©wr^gn of thijt c^mtrfi ivlio #tfs posKes^^ 
with an unnatural hitt)«i^gaii»t hi* legitiiriatfefien^ sold 
llitinngia to AcWFy to the excturicm of theih, aad in fa- ' 
TOur of a bastitrd loii. Partf y iii order to c^tain the itioney 
it^be^sittjr f0t thin {tuticbii^ Adolf entered itito i subsididty 
treaty agailist Francfe #ith Edward kirtg Of Eh^emd. Mttm- 
wKile Albert of Aufltria took ^dvailWge of thife, and of other 
eiretirtislaneed aJverie to the iniueliic6 df the king, formed 
a BtroBg |iarly agiiinst hiitt, and procured hfmself to be 
elected in his Wead. Adoif, trho wste a yaliant cbihmarider,- 
contended unsuccessfully for his dignity, and 
V^* *^^*' fell, as it is said, by the hand of his rival. 
King Albert was one of the first parinces who, in the ad- 
ministration of their governments, brought ipto practice the 
principles of the present monarchies. The privileges of the 
nobles and the rights of the people, %ere the ob^ct^ pf his 
detestation • beeause they toiitinualljr bppd&ed obstacles to 
his will. He endeavoured to carry his arbitrary design* 
into execution, in every possible mod^ by military fotcet 
md^ in order to fnitftitain the power of his arma in sufficient 
vigour, he found it necessary to ejit^iid his ^eryitorie^ as 
the countries already subjected to Bis sv^y were not able to 
furnish resdurcefkoooiin^surate with his ambitious ^rejects. 
Hq idso endeavooted to aggrandise himself 4St the «k^ 
oense of the mar^vee of Meissen ; ahd after milay diiseii^ 
sions with his brother4n-law W^nceslaf, irhich ptoooced 
kirn no advantage^ be availed himself of an oppoftamtf 
* / affcoded by the death of that noblefiian'^hcfir, 
' ' in whom the royal family of Bohemia-beoamt 
extiAetj Iti <^rder to bompd the states' to ^tUtfel hil oWi- sen 
to the throne. On th^ ftilure of the botise of y)altf£ng ia 
tti/ person of John, grandson of Williani coaik^oiP' HW- 
'landittiad Zealand, n^iohad formerly been elated king of 
/ the Germans, he attempted to appropriate thdse sOi^ird^* 
ties, and at the same time ailluriiied the pelt^ tribteSli tllto Jkif§ 



^/HiikljorietiA-pn his hefeditiity domftnions. lie subdued 
Rudcd^ archbishop tf Stfbibul^, Itnd o(it>red9ed Y^ii succesbCM: 
Conrad : he cotitei3Kled agaidst the opposition which began 
to manifest ktse^ in Stiria, and infringed upon the liberties 
^f Vienna. 

This acd<rc prince attained. t)ie pfopo^ed object of almost 
all his enlbrprtses. He hamUed thd states, but ^reW 
upon himself so mncK d6te£ft$,tion on that account, thai 
his neighbours entered into a confederacy against him^ 
his activity enabled him to dissipate their immatm^e plans, 
but he obtained no further advantage from his good 
fortune. In Bohemia, Hungary, and Bavaria, the admi- 
instiwtibn of aiftirs^d in disorder,, and the authority of 
the soiverd^n in a precarious state; but the general diversion 
to ^berl sufficed to preserve all the4^ countries from sub- ^ 
j^cfion to his sway. He was assassfaiated, not without the 
^^oncnYreoce, as is supposcid, of several princes, by liis 
- nephew John, of Whose inheritance he'tihjusily 

' * ~ ' retained possession; and his house was ekclud^i 
^niiTig four geillfrations, from Hhe throne of Germany; 
mik w^ thi& event of the adixiinistration of a prince ^who 
pti^sM many good knd gteat qualities, but who neglected 
to deserve iind acquire the affection and confidence of hi^ 
people. , 

SECTION IV. 

THE flOtmS on* LUXEMBURG. 

' MENitt'^ o&ufit of Luxtoburg, who was ^ecomnKBuded 
only by his personal meri^ sticceclded to the throne of Grer- 
iiiim;y. JEIe totok ^dvAritage of the hatred of the Bobemian 
nobles to the family of Albert, atld oif th^ need inftrhkb 
diey stoodLef his authority for their protection, in ordei* to 
indieie^ the^i to bestow their crown upon bis son John : and 
Aus the! sdfptre of Bohemia, after the death of the mi«^ 
guid^' Wenceslaf) the last descendant of the ancient kings^ 
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and after the shoit reign of :RaddIf of Austria, and ib« 
weak administration of Henry of Carinthia, came into the 
hands of the counts of Luxemburg. John, who married 
ttie princess Elizabethi sister of Wernced^^ was an enei> 
getic and courageous prince. He and his successors opposed 
not less resistance to the rising greatness of the house of 
Habsburg, than the laitter, in modem times, hare main* 
tained against the growing power of Prussia^ 

SECTION V. 

NAPLES AND SICILV. 

It will be necessary, before we rdate the expedition of 
king Henry VII. into Italy, to take a view of the qjkale of 
that country since the time when Cl^nent IV. and 0£tt|k» 
of Anjou had extirpated the family of Hofaenstaufoi. : .' . 

The latter prince was king of Naples and Sicity, and bad 
been invested with the chief temporal dignity in Rcmie^ 
under the title of Senator: he was justly hated for his ava- 
rice, inhumanity, and - haughtiness ; and was besides a 
foreigner, and of a nation whose manners were in many' - 
respects opposite to those of the Italians. But BudoU^- 
king of the Germans, was so far from forming a powerful 
party in Italy, that he sold privileges to many of the ^ties^ 
which became the foundation of their liberties. ThenoUes 
were also animated by a desire of independent power ; and 
it was in this spirit that John Orsini, who succeeded to the 
chair of St Peter, under the name of Nicholas HI., en- 
deavoured to ereet prindpalities for his fiwily 
in Lombardy and in Tuscany, and was - ac-. 
cordiogly the more anxious to find pccupation at home for 
his troublesome neighbour Charles. ^ ! 

With this view he fomented discontents Bsaang the sub- 
jects of diat prince; whidi were augndented 1^ the ettaUish*' 
ment of the Inquisition. The more they^ sufered finom the, 
vexations and oppressions of Charles ' and 1m$ Frje^sh ftr 
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wurites, die mpre they were inclined to Ifiten to the pro- 
p(9ials of- Constantia of Hohaistaafen, queen of Arragon, 
who vebemendy urged her husband Peter, and her sons, 
to revenge her family, and to raise themselves to a higher 
d^reeof power and sf^Mdour. The pope, however, who 
favoured these plan% died, and was succeeded by Martin IV., 
a Frendi cardinal, who was guided by totally diflfermit in- 
tentions; but des^s, which are projected in genuine ac- 
cordance with the public feeling, often produce their effect 
after their authors have ceased to direct their execution. 
The astnmomer Brunetti,> in Romagna, and the phy« 
^ sickn John Prodda, in Sicily, communicated 

on the same day the signal for the universal 
massacre of die French. Peter of Arragon, soon aftfr this 
occurrence^ was called to the throne . of Sicily : Char jies m 
vain had recourse td arms, and in vaan die pop^ laundie^ 
his malecKeddns: the fcarm&t died <rf^ vexation for his loss, 
«nd the descendants of the grand-daughter of the Emperor 
Frederick maintained, for csntwries, the dominion wluch 
they owed, in diirinstance^ to the will of the Sicilians. The 
house of Anjou retained the kingdom of Naples, the terri** 
tory in the vicinity of Rome^ and die marquisate of Ancona. 
• Princes of commanding talentt desoanded frcMn this 
family, acquired the crowns of Hungary,^ Didmatia, Slar 
^vcmiai, Croatia, and Poland. No royal Fvench.£Mnily had 
'possessed more extensive territories since the time of Charle* 
main : and if their dominions had been united under one 
head, or had been capable of fornung a whole, it w<Hild have 
be^KHoae even in that age the greatest power in Europe.. 

SECTION VI. 

THE POP£«. 

« AiffXR dte popes had sncceedej ka subjecting all the 
princes and people of the western world to their spiritud 
^uthori^, they began to acquire temf^oral dominion in Italy, 
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by th« terr^ f* ffel^ofi «I^W^ f^ by ^iwrthljr weapon^, 
for tfce.koty ^ett, ^i heqa&atiy fop t^«ir own TfHajdros^ 
Tbe |UPtifice» whi^ |t' ^9^ decttsaiy to pvficd^ in as^v to^ 
aUdtt «h«f5e jdaj^i^ io^jred |^ peiirt of Sk>iae ^a pcf^gMts^. 
HI the punnik of vliicb tihe fomutetJloK <>f |f£kp)0#(ii)B9s were, 
^tt&riy mgteolj^l ; for Ms i^Dtfi^oki dimw^ed m imut^' 
tuHiBs it approached to ^ fbiORMter ^ i^ciples^ ^s?i 
pbgred iit the iconrU of teoipoi^ pri^iffefk Tj^; oM^si^ity: 
ahb la vl^tfb liie tmtk bad bMbectp lAen f^nf^ped,, 
^>eedily bcfgrn to bediwipated ; andt^ papiny^l^ P^isiT: 
tasfaiiied a'leveirtr abode than tb«t ivWcb^ll ca^^sivf^ iff i^^ 
courarof the conUcsts iKtweeii BonifiMe tka Eighth, and 
Fbilip theFair of Fnnae, 

Caedtoab of the^mUy >of Cdlonpjai Ayifig fropn jl^e p^^:* 
lacHtiQa of the p<>p«^ "who, whether jaslJiy (mt i»)>is%s waf 
ndoasmly eneaged ag»iiu(t tbnn, a9i%h£ relvga 091 ^ ^cf^^ 
of Fcaiicsa* Tbefcmgivaa tkow mfjPLgtA mf^^iM^vit^ 
Uomf in i^histi iie hadii>Folrie4 hw«9tf )^ ^f9P(im»g t^ 
diafitaceand iaapr^im mbwhapf md )fy i^v^ling tt»'€f'M 
tenth on the e«taleii i»f : the cknvaht mAh^ «%& ihj^r^e ^ft* 
ctioad to give tfa« aiiaaa fim>iul|ib)e t^f^fptioti*^ Boni^or 
assccted the prihe^k of the mi^cari^) and sUpr^in^^uth^ty 
of his chaiiv overaft q^iailwl ipiid tiea^ioral powmi ^^ 
nenlinded the king that he mgnad anly by d^^atioji ffo^ 
biaiadl£^ Philip caused this bdHfai b» Imtnt mit^ pi^ 
faMt of an- atMmbly of the e»claaia8ti^ ai)d Mppi^nd^ 
kwdst ood awimomd the slati^rg^naral ef bia bjngdam* 
He repmeatod m lUa aaiOQib^, Kbat Bw^oi^ .by,]MW» 
of fraiifl and vicdonca^ had cauaed hiai^elf tp be i)hKi4l|r 
de?ated to the pontifical dignity ; and that he was ndiw en- 
deavouring to rob hi9i.(tl^ l^ing) of the authority which 
had been conferred upon him by God : he appealed to the 
judgment of the nextgenei^al coupcil of the chun^; and 
until thi^^ould isim ptoM» ha foilivid^ ftt^cqiunnmftion 
wkb the Bpiaisb «5e* 

Th^.kfiig;^ iHidemtmdiDgat fha saairiU«if tbatBaidCpce 



vprmdeiiTouring to'excite Alberti the German moparob^ 
to ffar agiitfst kii% ^n% the bpotebed Sciarm Cotontm m^ 
lUdys tQgetber mfy WiUioBi Nogaret, a Frmdi com* 
HWidfir, w^Q' V4$ boftile tp tiie &Km^9f the Roc»Ui litiiBL 
THhwd ematBiii^ fpw^ the pcp^ ju Ittc' littfo (^owumoC 
Aniji^], vrjthput any n^eao* of 4^feQ0e^ but (siolbed i» Ihr. 
hji^giua^pf |U0 4ignitj^ wA te^pltf^ ra^w to^ die iliaii to^ 
yi^d. 7>ey treated hm ^i^ ^fmtn^y^ and that hioa up 
if^ ikat place; w'til at If9l0h fi<aw- of the noUemea aS 
ti^ yich^ify taking up aviD^ .in ^9ttf^ lo.pram^e his li#> 
t)m|tian^ hiapenieeiitinni quilMif} ^Mgni q«i ihe third jdiqr* 
Tife cpcufequencQ of thia XramfK0liaa wasb. that BDOi&ee^. 
than ivhozn no pope ati^ 0)^ dayt^df Qciegoi^ the ^nentk 

• had a li%her finding of his dignity^ died, in the 

' space of t)>ijr^«fiTe. days, of grief and vehe» 
meDt indignation^ Hia measures had been consonant with 
ancient precedent^ and were justified by the existing reguhi^ 
tia^i l^ut lie was 90^ airaf^ # tk^ i^biuraeleF of his oppo* 
nentf or ,^f thp fdteratipit ^hkbhad takei^ place in. th^spuit 
of the 9gp: and th|s fiq|Ugaam>MI QbsiNnrkig thfipvogress 
of th^pfiBvaUwg.ifkM cofttjuiapd t» aiSP^jBiite the decline 
of 4epf^).p0yren r-^. 

\ ^ Philip r^fm^ed the panfeirtof ibis: oiGsiices. 

A, D. 1305. «.,*,. 1 -KT. 1 ,1 ^, 

ffoaotB^QoiiM Ib^ Itotk; aaid ^n fliemanir 
Ibe f iM/ HfcbMph^p of BMvdfiauKf mitb the consent of 
the bii9|^ #s€iu9d(^ the papal chair^ be ftanitpiiflii te jresida 
IB FtlBOff^ nod cbiffly gjt A^^jMP 1 bis ^immmMs^ susr 
aapp9K #<tf.who«iWfire of JPrmch defoeBMif in this ses^ 
apffi;^ 4^1a9f4 his enaaifdci^ 

JMliieh^ysei^ at this period, had taaeentetd wilirii^ 
it^nifP PF IJW)eustau&i»s; zMih jli4 tbe^darii^ spunt of 
jpbMip'dfiii^ m a|iy (sf his fuccesiors : establifhcd usagv^ 
fpifffjlfifnt frii^ mdibelmptiailiflk^ rendiiredibenpapacy 
apMHMt^ inyiiieib^^ but the papei^ while thqr'jeidid ia 
a jfovi4gifB4^ti9^ W^^llQ kbgar the admcates of Ibedbaa- 
Aim fff Mr mAi^Jb^toti; miibmt esasted^t timtpe- 
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nod no apjMrehemion of an universal monarchy. -'The 
sovereigns, on the other hand, had now estaUiisbed their 
power on more lasting.foundattons, on the influence of gold 
and arms: they acquired a more extensive influence over 
tkdr people, and beheld widi indignatiou the magmtude of 
those sums which were incessantly transmitted to the pope. 

The pursuits of scholastic learning furnished an exercise 
for reflection ; and. what was of far greater importance, pa- 
triotic citizens, 'possessed of talent and courage, b^an to 
write with fireedoih in their native language; and the bold- 
ness,* the ironical style, and the happy representations 
which their works contained, acquired the approbation of 
the higher and most infltt^tiai dasiies. 

SECTION VIL 

THE ITALIAN EEPUBLICS. 

• Tx£ rising lepublics of Italy had di%ihally i^tacbed 
iliemsebes to 'die party of the Gnelphs, dirough - aiqirehen- 
sion : of .jthe- Germans: during the latter- days of the em- 
peror Frederidc, and subsequently to his death, the young 
Esdino di Romano was at the head of the GMbdlines. - 

One of his ancestors, ' wh^ was a, German, had recdved 
fireiii the. eoqseror. Conrad- the Second the fiefs of Onara 
ond.St Bomano, in the domiaimis of Padua and.Asdeytas 
Btemasd Sat bk services; and under Frederick Barbait>S88, 
onpt^'hif fittiilyi (also named I^Iino,) had fought in -^the 
cteseef ftesAmi, sts conunander of the towns of Tf^vigi 
and Vicenza, and afterwards of the confederacy of Lom^ 
iMtfdy.^ E)redi9*ickithe Second gave his illegitimate daughter 
mmtma^ to/young Ez^no, who in return* put the em- 
j»oror in possesncfti of the towns of IVevigi aild >Piuiua» 
and nmiiied 'the appomtmmt of geneirteL of the knpefial 
«rm^:in-<Italy«.- Esdino wi^ laid under the great bann. by 
•Innocait.the Fourdi, as a disturiser of tiie peace of the 
•coiiiitfys -and on account of bis aopx^cedehted cmekies^^ 
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and Padaa was taken from him by Fontana, archbishop of 
BaTenna: bnt he'soon hegein to exert himself, and com- 
iBMlced his reyengefal operations against Padua, which 
had deserted his eause, by enclosing 12,000 of the citizens 
of that place in the ancient Romgn ampintheatre at Ve- 
rona^ part of whom he destroyed by fire, and the rest by 
depriving them of food: he razed Vicenza to its founda- 
tions, conquered Mantua, took possession of Tuscany, 
and defeated the forces of the Milanese. At length he fell 
into the hands of his enemies, and died of his wounds; but 
his brother Alberigo, and his whole family, were put to 
death by the most dreadful torturei^. All the cities reco- 
vered their freedom, and purchased from king Rudolf the 
right of exercising those privileges which had hitherto been 
reserved for the empire. 

From this time forward republics began to appear in 
Italy. • Govemment was intrusted to the aacient &milies ; 
bbt the remains of frctions still produced so much insecu- 
rity, that even in the towns liie houses of the great were 
SBiTOunded with stroi^ towjers and battlemesits, and fre- 
quently with fosses. The most trifling occunraioe pro- 
duced skinmshes in die streets ; and the victor in th^se. con- 
tMs ftequently beoame the tyrant of his native dty, un(al 
I^ rivals, as poweiAil and ambitious as himself boklly 
availed th^nselves of his imguarded moments, and J^ 
stroyed bia power ; or until -the of^essed citizens secretly 
invited some ferlunate- adventurer, or one of the pgrinces of 
IVaiice or Nafdes,- to assist them in rsgaining freedom* ^ 
Treadbety, conspiracy,, and assasrinatipn by p<^n and 
by the dagger, came at last to be amsidered aa.neces^ 
savy memis of personal security | and. all the transactiona of 
dvil fiib were ofken for a long time interrupted. 

' iVtMntbe midst of these disorders the light of knowledge 
began to dawn, and virtues to diqday tbemsdves^ worthy 
of the andent Greeks and Romans. As the life ot nature 
ia^ maintained by the action and re-aption oCopposmg. 
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powev3 ; And a$ religicHi ui ^ot deigned U> ^Sq^^ CDi^ifipiJ 
repose in this stfite <tf eipstence, l?at>to fortify lin^ 6u^.i|i& 
struggles pf life ; so the bmnw ^#ties ^. ti|e ^998¥ fif 
^e «oul stand in need of gs^t eiiertlQi^^y w4 f^ 'mpf^ir 
ments which appear at first si^t i|ii^ii)puntabk^ in f^idur 
^U \>y i«-*9ting ijppn t^in^T^s,. tbwm«y awkpn* d^ 
yf^9fi$ ffid ^Ml^ ^<^ P9w«r«( ^^ wbloh di^ Cre^tpr ]|»s^ 
^Chdowed us» 

SECTION vm: 

FLORENCE. 

. Floiubvcb ^^&.gjff9pm^hy. Ithe dV^ncfadtnts pf tbP9# nf>* 
fcil^who h^d feuivdfid .Ae city <m th^-mifis ^Fiesob) at 
the foot of a mountain^ on the smiling slipr^ pf the.i&3PnOg; 
tUey had gra4(iAUy ifiQifASi^ its ^^tent, prp^^d^ilit jn&nt 
pppals^ioo). an^:piir€ba%ed prjidlcg^ for its hf^n^fit . Th^ 
BmlM}^ll»ontif the Ajaoidei. Ap ^^k»tib aif^ 4m Pieinii 
w^rft Ifc^ chirf fftttiijiei of t)i(B <%• .. * 

tim fiun^cof tbfi DmiMi wished to ^[^ry bier pq}y danghd^v* 
a lA^y of gr#ai))9Piity«. tP pn« of tb# giiCM»jdW(W»ti> lilto 
ymng kmg^u vhp.was igooraoi; of .h^^P: intmtiMi hud 

l|iy/^li|s pcoHiii^ tp a dftnght^r pi^ thi^ lli^S9^o^4mdii| 
hsik ^ he ,was oa som^ p^e^pn pasimg ih^lMi^eififtlhr 
Q9mti» til»ejnQtb$ir4iifeared at tfas^oar, ^piiifeAiiAq «0n? 
t#rs#tiM Mciib him, and. pKMffd himt^ r e^ Jiit ftowt^^tB 
the Amidei. ]^jf(»dehn0Ati, jnftuenosd hy ih^ ^wkb^mi 
ppwer pf the D«mti» %$wdl »» by ibp^oMSOQUfi^ iwwiy 
of thei j»mg Ji4jr» ^ooseitf^d t0 thepifiiip^ Wh#ii 4it 
A^iaidei xenit inftoib^ isf this.^air^ ib«r ^nti^fBd 4p^.4 
confederacy linib Ihfiir rdy»4«pp% ;the Ubeni>*Md IQW>llWtl 
tp.piii fiuoodslapontl to^oUh: sorndpf fi|N».iMi>^ <i^ 
Wed» iefit tb^stehtti^ of tbeiirepidlttix i^ii^A« ff>4l^«^i4 
by tbftixsidt.pfitbrccAte^j km^Ji^^^fm d^mmmim 
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d^fn^dj ** The man w)io js always calculating results never 
v^tur^s to act i" Aqcordiaglj^ at the iestival of Easter, 
t}i9jr:pp«M fi^ur resolute tfhen in the castle of the Amidei, 
wbigh, wi>s.filt|iat€44^loi99 hf t\k^ bridge over ^he Amo ^ and 
wh«aithe kpightx who va^ family recogmzed at a distance 
by his sDosTrW^e horsey passed it according to his t^oston), 
tb9]r. sallied foft}| and lolled him at the foot of a statue of 
M^Ei^-whipb $t9o4 near the ^pot. 

V 71^^ gre^ ffuy^ilias divided |J2/emselves thencefprivard into 
partikes, ^^rf^ed then^fif&iv^ against each otber^ and aug- . 
m^peiX\k^t^n pow^r by ^U possible means. The en>- 
perjor Fr^f qck dedfiring himself on the sid^ pf the.Uberti» 
thi»ir Mv^fswfs^'Werecpmpell^ to quit the. city and retire 
ta ikfif 9f^tf^9 h^ Vk^ ^^i* the decease p$ thie jemperor, 
Ezelinp Ji^ fiUtn, a^d the Ghibelljnes had; become dis- 
p^f^^H^ ^ji^fst^^* l^^e^ci ay^ije^ M^^^lf of ^f>f* oppor- 
il^^Ufs #n4 widi th^ assistance of a powerful pa^y anu^og 
tbit eHiAQDfii iHM^bal H^ ykeptiM tb^ tur»» ^d ^ti^on 
4w^ 1^ ?e|^||ir form pf g^^xnmmU, Jlor^ei^e waf now 
^vi^ intp ffix d^tvi^ ^nHn eadti of which tiwq wpmU 
w, i&Mei>ss :^we asiiiiia% ^^€t^ : the hea4 ^^f^^ of the peo* 
ptey aiid ' Ih^ ^imiiilil ju^t jn ivhp^e l^nds |be sifpreme 
antfic^ty^in^l^^liticals qiyil, aa^ criminal affiijrs vas ea- 
t3^0»t^:,ym0 €imm dmfig the short period of their ad-^ 
minisU'ation, from the other Italian cities, in p^diar.that 
lb«fy might b^ the les$ wpp$ed to the temptation of par- 
tiaUty. Tb9 citie^s capable of l^eariiig armf^ ^ere ^r-* 
i»^|ig^%un4«r Iw^tJ^ City.-beif^nersa anc} t)^ pefi^foits under 
$ieiKe)||y-jHlt c^Wftry standards i ^pd for each of these oomf 
pmi(dt a einpitaia was annii^ly e}eict^d at W)Ht^i|Atide. The 
fMM0t pf imio^ ill PTftryb^P was i^ Jfirgp j^h^ot bpng 
ivj|h sr9d icbthi: ai¥l ^awn by ^pion^ , and b€i$[rii?g ^h; 
great battO^i wh^, al/ tbie ctoi^nceQ^nj; pf , every c^n^- 
paigli* !war delis^tred i^itb^ ^«^;Scae^nijty.tp.thQ clfy^mr 
«iunde6,,by the whole body: ^f.^^i^Qs fn^ei^bl^ iQ t)^^, 
*w markf^.r ;The< soutid pf ij^ gprefit )}^ Mari^dla, 
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which was incessantly tolled for a month previous to the 
commencement of the expedition, . served to announce the 
feud, and to summon the military power of the country: 
it was carried with the army into the field, and was em- 
ployed to give the signal for every enterprise; for it was 
held dishonourable to attack the enemy by surprise. 

Florence soon became the most powerful city in Tus- 
cany, and reckoned Pistoja, Arez2o, and Siena, among 
the number of its allies. Volterra was destroyed, and her 
citizens, as well as the inhabitants of several fortresses on 
the Roman side, incorporated with the population of Flo- 
rence; which became so populous, that after the plague, 
which has been incomparably described by Boccacio,^ had 
swept away 96,000 persons, it still remained sufficiently 
powerful for the defence of its freedom and dominion. 

The Ghibellines, who had been either banished or ex- 
cluded from all'share in the administration of public affairs, 
omitted no opportunity of disturbing the internal tranquil- 
lity of the state; and the contests thus es^oited, frequently 
produced changes, more or less important, in the form of . 
the constitution, but uniformly to the disadvantage c£ the 
ancient families : for as the people became accustomed to 
arms, it was found the more difficult to refuse to the de- 
fenders of their country equal rights and powers with the 
superior classes. 

Affairs were in this state when Geri Cancellieri, of a 
good family in Pistoja, received a severe wound in a toui^ 
nament, from his kinsman Lore. When Lore went, by 
his fether's command, to beg pardon of the father of hU 
wounded relative the latter replied, << The wounds inflictedf 
by iron arc to be healed by iron, and not by words,'* and 
caused the hand of die unfortunate youth to be cut cff. 
All Pistoja was now divided into parties, the different fa- 
milies flew to arms, and the Donati of Florence dedared 
themselves on one side, and the Cerchi on the other. As 
the young men of the.house of the Donati rode otft widb 
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theit fiiendsy ' during the festivals of May,' to' see the dances 
of the country people, the Cerchi rushed forcibly through 
their ranks and provoked a battle. From that time arose 
the factions of the black and the whice; the former of 
which colours was adopted by the Guelphs, while the Ghi- 
bellines chiefly associated themselves to the latter. The 
Ghibellines, together with their illustrious poet, Dante 
Allighiferi, a chief magistrate of the commonwealth, were 
overcome by the superior power of the Guelphs, and ba- 
nished from the city. 

Florence was continually improving, notwithstanding all 
these disturbances, in population and magnificence^ The 
tower of Robert, one of the earliest masterpieces of archi* . 
tectur^ was raised during this period by the skilful hand of / 
Giotto* Universal prosperity was difiiised by commerce, t 
while some particular £Eunilies had the good f(Mtune to ac« ^. 
quire gr^t wealth, and obtained accordingly the highest / 
distinction in the commonwealth. 

SECTION IX. 

VENICE. 

The constitution of Venice was also formed during the 
13tli century. It had long been the policy of this city to, 
attach itself to that par^ on the continent which appeared to 
prpinise the most powerful protection for its liberty. Its 
maritime commerce imparted to. its citizens a growing 
qurit of enterprise^ which was roused into new activity by 
the conquest of the Venetians in Dalmatia, and by the acr 
^piisition of several islands which fell into their hands after 
the occupation of Constanjtini^le by the crusaders. The 
Venetians possess^ no territory on the continent of Italy, 
but laid the foundation of their power on the sea. 

Each of the four islands .on which the city is built had, ' 
11^ the, beginning, its separate government: the offices of • 
Ijoyernment were few, and seldom the objects of ambition, rj 
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^ Th€ gevefal isktids miited them^Iv^ <mly iif time of 
war under ft dotnmon leader, vnttit Pitolufitis Aiiid^tus ob- 

. _ tftiiied the mmethef^ power Ibt. i^ Biidei^ tbe 
nam^of Doge. 

The power of thb oflkei* was regultft^ by tb* k#s'; d<id 
instead of being h^redkary, it was cdhferited by, tbfe crotii- 
muHity, wben it became vacant by d^afh, oh som^ person 
ndminated by the other niagistrates. The muItipKi^tibn of 
affairs, to which few eotild apfjply tli^inselv^ wHhotrf hiter- 
ruption to their necessary business, afterwittds gave occa* 
^n to the fortnattioti df a regular touiicrV cdsi^^ng of 
24^ mei&b^i^s, and chosen from the n^les andiSte eitix&ns. 
Ohe departJBCient of this body admmis^red the &iancmlj 
and anoiber the judicial a&irs of tlbe state. Th^ ^dlodhs 
wet'e made from the whole body of the cittssensi. * 

Ifi the period which sucoeicded the fall of th6 im^^^ 
house of Hohenstaufen, during which the cities cf It|dy 
were oppressed by a multiti^e of petty tyrants, it appeared 
dangerous to allow free access to the deliberations of the 
council; not only because secrecy and a more circumscribed 
interest were necessary to the safety of the state, but aSso 
because the effect of such enterprises as might be resoked 
upon seemed in great meflsilte t6 depend onf the same 
circumstances. Th^ first experildieifl was mi^^ an itkk 
Of the mmh^U ^^ were Trials of tbe kiiig of Cyj^i 
these w«^ excluded &0«l att liucb deffibeftttibns dls'%fid'#^ 
f^ehbe to thai kbgdotb. Th^ pH^Mbltlbii^ Wte 96^ M^^ 
Wards ^t^d@d to aA wtro^were ^^ii^ssals of l(he ^ti^mi 
ptkitek €ii^ I^^ i^ <he t^rriKb^ ^ F^fhrar^ add THfm^ >Ii 
was futtb^ exti^d^d so i&t0 itichAi^ all thekmsiA^bf Oil^ 
f>ersoiis abdt^ d^s#^ib^. Th^B^ w^re e^^lUde^- ft<§i&' tiM 
gteat cotiii^^ ted^froih 'tbe.dml tribmikl^ d^ mm 

governing llidiSd^K^iiddn^, 61:' h^ifftg tbevoteii^ iHiidh^wirt 
giten irt those a^ttnbKe^i WJben the rifle's b^ €ius 
proved by experiment fli^ thdy tirigW vAWdr^ on setting 
limits to tbe eligibility of eandiaate*, ia the dghth y^id 
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whidi idl thcwe who h^d mt M ia thegr^t 
oouncil witltin thtit year, or tb^ fouf yeat's pr^cediiig, as* 

vilege of b^ing d6C!t^ to that asselHblyi 

^e senators had- taken the prediUtidft^ k^bte tbk kmt 
iiieasiiitewas pr6pdfte(t> to cauBe all ttemdst pfcNretftil infdt-* 
ifMn^h of the Ai^mt dktrieti to b& ekfetdl tb the cotinei) : 
they had iAm giyen to th6 wiible body cf eitissensi^ the 
ununited ti^t ^f aching and «MKiifg ; 16 th^ Pievegatins, 
the [jiriviteg^ of ^ning atindaUy t(4tll the dt^, and of em- 
bracing hitn otl that occa&iotij to ihe Nicolotti thcfy had 
grafiiad the dimkietion of blndifig tb^ ftto^ca 6f tlieir dis^ 
trlct to the magnifleefit P^ioentaut whieh atmually conyey^ 
Che doge, when he went out on the festival of the asceristoii,^ 
to perform the ceremony of throwing the wedding-ring 
sintb the sea; and they bad entitled the inhabitants of the 
isle of St Maria Formosa to receive a yearly visit from the 
doge, and the $ignori or chief lords. Numerous theatrical 
entertainments bad also been appointed, ahd great activity 
communicated to comm^dal enterprise. The ultimate de- 
signs were iK> (iwefiilly coiicflaled^ ikkt wlien the "gastaidd 
of the Nicolotti wisiied to be release from the presidency 
of line trtbiuiid of propi^Hy {dd. prqpm), whiohf belongied 
/ to faim by alicieiit dtfetom^ the govbitment rcAsed cabsedi, 
Bhttk tiiat o6ker extorted it. by many aolicitattcms^ and by 
engiq^ing to pqt to the doge and themselves an annind trt< 
\ bulB b{ a fhousaiHi pounds of salt fish^ as a recompdase for 
. ^le tioahkr which diey undertook. The senators were de- 
nomiotttod the ^ pi«puli/':or the ^ much Untreated," en 
aticoont of Ihe laboinr attachedto their offic^ which h was 
supposed that none would wittingly undertake. 

. In the last year but one of the reiirn df th^ 

game dc^, ihyaiiionte Tiepolo> Basseggp and 
Quer inV who were.4hemselves nobles/ formed tbe r^olution - 
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of oyertu^ing the goyernment, ' and collected a {Mirtjt; 
waiong tlie citizens for that purpose : their designs were di&- 
oovered> but they nevertheless flew to arms,' and a severe 
contest ensued) which lasted a whole day. At lengUi a^ 
convention was.conciuded^ by which the conspirators were 
permitted to leave the city. .For the investigation of tUa^ 
afiair a commission, consisting of ten members of the senate^ 
was appointed, whose - authority was at first limited to 
fourteen days: it was' afterwards prolonged for six.week%.-- 
and agaip fox' an indefinite period; until at length, while 
Francesco Danddo reigned as doge, it was 
cledidred perpetual,' under the name of , the 
council'of ten. The province of this body is to watch over' 
all popular movements '^ tending to a breach of the peace^" 
^d over all such abuses of power ^ may give occasion to 
such disturbances. 

SECTION X. 

MILAN, 

. .A YSAR had elapsed after this event, when 

Henry VII., king of the Germans, entered 
Italy. He found Milan divided between the fiunily ddlii 
Torre, who were chiefly Guelphs, and the Visconti, who 
belonged to the faction of the Ghibcfllines. Guidotto deHa 
Torre, commander of the city, arid Matteo Visconti, an 
old and Experienced nobleman, appeal*^ to have laid aside 
the animosity of their respective parties; but the Germans 
excited discontent among the citizens. The artfol Matteo 
seemed to have forgotten, fix>m affection to the cause of his 
country, his former attachment to the imperial parQ?,^ and 
secretly contributed to excite the daring spirit wfaidb had 
animated the. ancient Milanese against the Fredericks : -at 
length an' insurrection broke out; and no «ooner had the 
nobles of the Torre taken up arms for the purpose of quell- 
ing i^ than Matteo ran to the palace, deehumed' against 
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%)ie ewr' Iioitile dispoettions o( that bouse, ' and against u 
design' which be 'imputed to them of obtaining possession 
of die persottof king Henry, in a tumult excited by them- 
selves i this project, as he said, could only J:)e^defeated by 
himself, with. the .assistance of the German troops. The 
latter,, inflamed .with rage, marched under the guidance of 
Matteo against Guidotto,: who was compelled to re^^ in 
bis own defence. Visconti, by the assistance of the Ger- 
mans, killed the greater part o£ the house of Tdrr^; the 
rest were'^ banished, . and their property confiscated i and « 
Matteo was shortly afterwards appointed vicar-general of 
An ^^ empire : he assumed, after a few years, 

the title of sovereign lord of Milan, the go- 
vernmeDt of which continued in his hou5e« 

SECTION XL : ! 

SAVOY. . . • 4 

During the wars of the emperors, the counts of Savoy 
bad availed themselves, of the advanteges. of. their situation ; 
which enabled them to attack an army'either at its ent^nce 
into the passes of the Alps^ or when it issued, disabled by 
&tigoe^ from die recesses of the mountains. Hence all parties 
sought their .Alliance ; and the emperors, in particular, he* 
6towed upon them a very, extensive vicar-^neralship in the 
empire. The nobleinea who inhabited the vicinity either 
sought protection in voluntary submission, or were subdued 
by force of arms : and the more they ^ere divided among 
themselves, the greater was the influence of the count, who 
subjected to ills power the lords of Tarantaise, and tamed 
4he haiig^ty indepei^dence of Turin • and ^ Asti. . " 

While the count of Savoy on one^ide opened the passes 
of the Alps to the imperial arms, he formed at the same 
iime a league of amity with the kings of England, who were 
also powerful in France, where the count possessed terri- 
tories in Dauphine, and. ii;i other provklces: it wai to his 

VOL. II. s 
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cowection- with England Uiat Peter of Savoy oiwed the 93b^ 
tension of the pow^r of hi» family in the Payi de Vand* 

The latter country was divided among gevcsal powerful 
chiefii and a great number of inferior ones; and it waa 
doubtfiil whether the influence of the Upper Burgundy^ of the 
empire^ or of Savoy» would acquire th^ superiority. When» 
after the death of Frederick of Hohenstanfen, Richard of 
Cornwall brother of the king of England, was invited among 
other princes, by some of the electors, to the vacant thrane^ 
Savoy immediately recognized his tide. At this period the 
count reduced under his sway the towns and fortresses of 
Moudon) Romont, Murten, and Iverdun, the latter of, 
which jnade a vigorous resistance: and Richard, on his 
party confirmed the possession of the Pays 
* de Vaud to the house of Savoy. The terri- 
tories of ihis family now extended from the waters of Nice 
to the Aar. The counts took no very deep interest in the 
contests or the Ghibellines and Guelphs ; but occasionally 
aggraindized themselves at the expense of both' parties. 

Such also was the policy which Amadeur advised king 
Henry to pursue; when the latter, as he emerged £|Dm the 
mountains at Susa and contemplated the magnificent pro* 
spect which Italy presented to his view, ^d tears tts he 
reflected on the factions by which it was torn. This' rao» 
narch, I^owever, endeavoured to restore the salutary influ* 
ence of an imiversal sovereignty in Italy: but his arrival 
excited the anxiety of all those states which had rendered 
themselves independent. Florence basely concluded aik 
alliance with Robert king of Naples, notwithstanding that 
the latter was so dangerous an eiiemy of the freedom of 
Tuscany; and in order to conciliate the domestic faetions 
of that state, a part of the banished citixens wexe recalled : 
the Orsini alsd, the knoiit powerfbl family in Rome, attaded 
themselves at this conjuncture to the party of king Robert 
Henry was preparing the means of a vigorous resistance to 
so many enemies^ when he linexpectedly die4 at Pisay de* 



\.^ stroyed, as it w^ssupposedf by poison. HU 

son John, who found sufficient occupiit|on m 

t^onSrming ibe basis c^ his power in Bohemiay int^eflyt^ 

]umself but little eitiier in the affairs of Italy or in those of 

the imperial crown. 

SECTION XIL 

i.EWIS OP BAVAHIA. 

Thk last-mentioned prince, however, favoured Ae pre* 

^ ^ tensions of Lewis of Bavaria, who was chosen 

king by one party of the electors, while the 

votes of the remainder fell on Frederick, dvk^ of Austria* 

This division produced disturbances in the ^[Qpire whicli 

lasted, four years, and were at last decided, on the field of 

. ^ Miibldor^ in &vottr of Lewis, who mve battle 

A.D,1322. r.,?,,^,, ,,. 

to Frederick before the latter could receive the 

reinforcement which his brother Leopold was bringing to 

ibis assistance. The victory wa^ decided chiefly by the nnr 

expected arrival of the Borgrave of Nurnberg, of whof^ 

-approach iSke ememy was ignorant; tke latter took king 

Frederick prisoner, togetlier wi<b many of th^ iipbl^s of 

Austria; some q( whom, as the price of their ranaoip, acr 

knowledged diemselves aa the tassals of the jBurgrave^ 

whose family from Chat time! possessed in Austria a feudal 

Judicature* Heniy, duke of Carin^ia, wa$ also made pri- 

aoner by king John, with whom he bad ibrmerly <}oih 

tended for the crown df Bohemia. Lewis, however, dreada4 

ifae jealousy of tlie princes ci the empire and Ae influanc^ 

efthe pope, wbo was hcetile to his interests; and his views 

ivere directed toward Italy, wbcre Jx)hn of 'Bohemia was 

already endeavouring to stir up enemies against him among 

the Lombards: all these circumstances induced him to 

^ _ consent to a peace, which was honourable even 

, ^^•;"'- to Frederick 

Lewis, following the example of his four predecessors, 
s 2 
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^ndeavbuted to cotisolidate the power Of his family, whicb 
^Bs divided into two branches ^accordingly, st the extinc* 
lion of the reigning branch of the house of Anhalt in Bran** 
denburg, he obtained the sovereignty of that 
country for his eldest son, Lewis; and King 
John, ' whose consent was necessary to this arrangement, 
was rewarded with £gra and the Lausitz. 

Soon after the conclusion of the treaty in which he had 
acknowledged Frederick as co-regent, Lewis took a journey 
into Italy. The pope, who resided at Avignon, was in- 
tiluced to oppose him by the influence of the court of 
France; anct the measures of the court of Rome were sup- 
ported, by the policy of Robert, king of Naples. Thft 
opposition on the'part of France was owing to the allranee 
of Lewis with England, who had married the sister of the 
king of that country, and had acquired great influence in 
the Netherlands by this connection. But we prefer to take 
Another opportunity of discussing the consequences of thes^ 
relations, rather than interrupt the history of the G^enmii 
^mpetord with the narrative of Italian afiairs* 
' Lewis loflg found aii enemy in Germany in the person of 
his brother Rudolf, the elector palatine. Sudi were th* 
intestine divisions which ever prevented the house 'o( Wilr 
telsbach from attaining that pOweir which the extent of its 
territories seemed to promise it* : 

- The policy of the house of Luxemburg and the influence 
«ff the pope, effectually destK>yed the peace of King Lewia 
iuid of his family : and before.the period of his death, which 
took place suddenly at the close of A laborious reign^.soni0 
■ •: ofthe electors 'Were already occupied in cboo^ 

AmD, 1547. „ . . * 

mg a successor* • 



SECTION XIIL 

CHARLES , THE ' FOURTH. * 

- The imperial' crown neither reverted to the h<^s^ of * 
Nassau,, ahhough coant Gerlach was noW elector of May- 
cnce, nor to that.bf Habsburg,* though du]ce Albert was 
highly celebrated for bis wisdom. After Edward, king of 
England, had refused to accept it, and Frederick of Meissei^^ 
had waived his pretensioi^ for a sum of money, couni 
Giintfaei» of Sdiwartzbsrg having at length yielded and 
^losiedhts long df]|)osition by a suspicions death; Charles of 
liaxemburg,. son cmd siiccessor of king John^'was univer-y 
jially acknowledged emperoe. He. had given ten thousand 
marks to the.n&rgraye qf Jkleisscai, 'sind tweRty*two . thoii^ 
«and.'ib' count Gtintber;. and ;had bestowed xpany piiesfnts 
iuid: privileges on the other electors* 
r It appeared to be the chief object of Charles^ duiing an 
iadonnistration of thirty ! years, to increase tb<^ power ^nd 
splendour of his house, by obtaining fipm the ali^nabl^ ^ 
•dpmiEiins and privileges the. greatest possibJe amount of ' 
money and other' ad^miiages* He was,* besides, careful ta 
maintain such a degree of pom jf> as should support in public 
the majesty, of ihe iinperial crown and an appeara2]U?e of 
consistency./ . * 

» He raised Mecklenburg and EUwangen to the digpjty of 
principalities qf the empice; he bestowed here^tajry o|So(^ 
on the margrave of Meissen, and on the^ c^tmt of Sch^arz^ 
burg; and gave the title of duke to his brother Wence> 
alaf, count of laixemburg, to the coupt of Bar, and to the 
margrave of Juliers* On his journey into Italy, he sold 
freedom to some of th6 towns, aiid independent power to 
the tyrants who oppressed other parts of that country : but, 
on the other hand, he promised not to visit it; again withot\ 
consent of the pope^ and not tp pass a night in Rome. , 
He promulgated that.fundajnental. law of the empire, 

S3 



called the golden bull» which r^ulates the election of the 
Gennan monarchs, and some other points of the constitil* 
tion ; and on this occasion he adot>ted the language of tbe 
ancient sovereigns of the world. 
In imitatfon of Uie poKcy of his lather^ who had con- 
trived to sever Silesia from its connection with 
Poland^ and to annex it to hia own dominioiiai 
Oiarles availed himsdf of the unprincely dispoddonof h» 
son-in-kw Otho, son of king Lewis^ in order to bring the 
sovereignty of the madcs of Brandenburg intohia dwa 
^■- ■ ftniily% His hereditary dominions now mr 

tended from' the boundaries of Austria to thosff 
of Pomerania ; and there was no prince in all. Germanf 
who equalled him in riehes^ or who surpassed him in powers 
or in acquaintance with the interests of his house. ^ 

When Charles perceived d>at the condusion of his life 
was approaching, he abandcmed the customs levied on Ae 
Bhine to Ae electors^ and gained the members of that body 
by dijBfero&t measures suited to their diverse inclinations and 
^ dreumsfianoes. One of these methods was a present, of 
an hundred thousand florins, by which he secured the 
election- of his son Wenceslaf to lint title of king of tbe 
Germans^ during his own life: for the emptor had derived 
too much assistance) in pursuit of the increase and confinn^ 
ation of bis power, from the imperial dignity, not to wisb 
that his son might obtain it : fer in that age it was fouqd 
that ft might be made^ by good numagement^ to rqNiy the 
«Kpenses it had coat* 

SECTION XIV. 

WENGESLAF. 

• 

WEircfiSLAF too early and too decidedly evinced .prit»« 
eiples which were disagreeable both to the dergy ^and to tke 
nobles. He allowed die formor to retain no consideraUe 
^share <^ influence ; be even proceeded to q;gpoint Frzenlsyly 



duke of Teschen, a lay prince^ to the office of vice-chan* 

cdlor of the empire; imd endeavourad to arrc^^te to him- 

sctf the privilege of deciding on the claims and the conduct . 

of the cardinals who were contending for the papacy* He 

appeared to eticommge ^e vmatance made by the Rhenish 

add ftwabian towns agaiaft the noble membera of^ the 

focieties of St. Geoige andof the Golden Lion : but when 

that confederacyy coBsistjng of eighty cities, becami^ tdl^ 

powerfjil in consequence of its-alliaiice with Switzerland^ 

be seemed to view widtout displeasure its dissolution^ .In 

Older to promote this diange, he favoured the* establishment 

of the constittttion of circles; for as the circles consisted of 

spiritual and temporal priacipalities and of towns, and as the 

kaights bad coBsiderabk.biflttence ia some of them, thwe 

was bat little danger of their bemg brought to unite ilk 

one project iagainst the emperor. 

The aoUes of Bc&maia who thought him too partial to 

the people, made him a prisoner, under pre- 

' leiiee of vixdeat and immoral conduct, and 

'put him into the safe custody of the< dukes of Austtia* He 

stMuls hb escape: but sU years afterwards, qn the most 

flSiallow pretefices, was deposed b; the ^iritual 
A-D.1400. . , J, V 1.11 

electors, and by the coant paialine who shortly 

aAerwards became his soccessor. Frankfort and Aiat-^la^ 
Oiapcile reftised to toke any part in this transaction* 
WenoBslaf was ao little like other men, that the cro^h 
^ippeered not to be necessary to his happiness: he chose 
rather to content himself with his government of Bohemia, 
liam to retain the imperial title without the power of ptif- 
soing those principles which he thought just and necessary ; 
etod hence he did not long hesitate to execute the instru- 
ment of resignadon that was d^nanded of him* 
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SECTION XV. 

SIGISMUND. 

F]i£J>EBiCK, duke of BruBswicky was elected in the place 

of Wenceslaf, but was murdered on his return by a private 

enemy. Bupert, count palatine of the Rhine^ a prince 

of prudent and upright intentions, next obtained the crown. 

After his death it was bestowed on Jodochus of Luxem- 

A n ^^E* margrave of .Moravia, a nephew of 

Charles the Fourth. On the decease of thia 

monarch, which soon. followed his election^ 

Sigismund, king of Hungary, brother of 

Wenceslai^ was unanimously chosen. Wencesla^ who 

was still living, enjoyed his dominion oi Bohemia, and 

beheld with secret satisfaction the cn-igin of the Hnssites, 

who shook the power of the aristocracy which he hated 

and despised. 

Few princes have united a greater number of crowns than 
Sigismnnd: he became possessor in his early youth, of 
Hungary, Dalmatia, and Bosnia, by his marriage with his 
first wife, Mary of Anjou : eight years after his election a» 
king of the Germans, he succeeded to the throne of Bohe- 
mia, vacant by the death of hi^ brother; he received the 
imperial crown from the pope; and to all these dignities he 
united the sovereignty of Moravia, Lausitz, Silesia, and 
Brandenburg. But having suffered hisToyal safe condticti 
which had heea granted to John Huss, to be broken^ im 
consequence of yrhich this honest and zealous declaims. 

« ^ against the abuses of the church was burned 

A. D. 1414. ri r^. • , 

ahve at Constance, Sigismuad became so 

much the o)»ject .of. popular hatred, that he wasobliged to 

maintain a war of eighteen years' duration against ZSska, 

Procopius, and other leaders of the Husates ; and only a 

few months before his death attained to the quiet possession 

of the £fohemian crown. This prince narrowly escaped 
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captivity or death, by the arniB of the Turks, in the battle 
of Nicopolis: and after the termination of the dismal im«. 
prisonment in which he was kept by the nobles of Hungary^-, 
be reigned in that country peacefidly^ but Without perform*^ 
ing any deeds of &me against the Ottoman power. . The* 
loss of almost the whole revenue of the German empire^ 
and the turbulent disposition of the people were imp^; 
diments almost ' insurmountable by the greatest talents. 
Sigidmund wa^ so destitute of money, that he was obliged 
to sell the electorate of Brandenburg for 400,000 mark%: 
to the wise and valiant count of Numberg, 
Frederick of Hcdienzollem. He received 
the sum ' of 100,000 marks from Frederick, margrave 
of Meissen, as the price of the electoral hat of Saxony, 
which he bestowed on the latter at the extinC^ 
tioh of the electoral branch of the family of 
Anhalt, without regard to the claims of that branch wfaicb 
resided at Laiienburg; He also alienated for a sum- of 
money the herieditary estates of the family of - Habsburg^ 
of which the Swiss, by his order, had takei> 
possession on behalf of the empire, Notwitln 
standing all these occurrences, ^ Sigismiind was so active. ia 
the v^tbration of order in the church, and in other salu* 
tary reforms, that he was evidently prevented from achiev- 
ing great and laudable enterprises by the want of p6we)e 
and not by defect of incIinatioD. 

SECTION xyi. 

AUSTRIAN £MP£ROa&' 

The imperial power,- debased by weak or unfortunatf 
princes or by defective poBcy, did not recover its splendour 
after the death of Sigismund. Albert, duke of Austria^ 
a prince endowed ivith many estimable qualities, wassoui- 
in-law to the late emperor; and the Hungarians at 'hi# 
coronation, stipulated tiiat - he should not accept : tbp 



crowii of Germany ; for the efBitrs of the empire had too^ 
firequisntly deprived them of the presence of their former. 
soi^ereigO) and had prevmted him from giving any attention 
to the progress of the Turkish arms. Albert was a;l80 com* 
peDed to submit to a capitulation in Bohemia. Bat after 
the electors had in vain invited the margrave of -Branden- 
borg to accept the crown, it was at length placed, with the 
' consent of the Hungarians, on the head of 

Albert, who however died when he had 
scarcely found time to shew the Turks that he designed 

to'imard tibe boundaries of Christendom with 

greater vigilance. 

IHb posthumous son, Ladisla^ succeeded 

to his portion of the hereditary dominions in 
Germany, and to his claim of election to th^ kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bdiemia* But the Hungarians, who stood 
in need of a poweiiul diief for the support of their tottep- 
iag-throne, elected Vladiskif king of Poland, during La- 
dislaf 's minority ; and in Bohemia, George Podiebradsky, 
one of the most intelligent and enterprising 'noblemen of 
that country, united the wishes of the prevailing faction, 
and of the impartial and honest part of the conunnnify^ 
The imperial crown was <^i^ed to Frederidk, duke of 
Austria, who was obliged to give up a considerable portion 
of that half of the hereditary German dominions which be- 
longed to his house. His power was so much diminished 
by this division, that nothing but the name of his family, 
and the public estimation of his character, could have re- 
commended him to this highest digni^. The pow^ful 
house of Luxemburg, which had been perceptibly enfeebled 
mder the latter rdgn% was now extinct: and it was the 
obgect of the filecton to dioose a sovereign wlui should not 
be sofllcieatly powerful to compd diediesoce. The electors 
of the palatinates of Saaiony and a( Prandenburg, were 
either too enterprising or poo muoh dreaded for dieir power^ 
to unite the votes in £m>ur pf th^ir daiiBS. 

7 
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SECTION XVIL 

NAPLES ANB BICfLY. 

Robert of Aii}Oii> king of Naples, was one of tbe great* 

est princes who have reigned in Italy since the destruction 

^ ^ of its imperial power ; but after his death* the 

A.D.1545. PI. n .1 n«. , 1 . 

greatness of his fanmy fell into decay through 

the passicms of its chiefs. His grandchild and. successor 

Johanna caused her husband Andrew, who was of the 

. ^ Hungarian branch of her £unily« to be put to 

A. D. 1545. ^ ^ V V , . / 1^ 1^ 

death ; and by this measure drew on herself 

and on her kingdom, the vengeance of his brother, Lewis 

th0 Great of France. In vain she sought protection in the 

pow^ of two other husbands whom she successively mar-^ 

ried^ and in the audiority of the papal court; the ven-'» 

geaiice of blood ov&rtock her through the arms of het 

cousin Charles, duke of Durazaso, who put her 

to death and took possession of her kingdom. 

_ CSiarles was murdered in his turn a few 

A. p. 1586. 

years afterwards, on account of his eflforts to 
{dace himself oo the throiie of Hungary^i^ after which Lewis 
of AnJQu; brother of Charles the \Vise king of » Franec^ 
and adopted son of the unfortunate Johanna, laid cU^l 
to the kingdom of Naples* His pretensioni were vain ; 
for Lancdo^ sofi of Charles of DufasaQi dbfdayed such 
heroic qualities, that he not oxAj left to Lewis (a cun« 
niwg and voluptuous prince) the bare title to the kingdom, 
but seemed almost to have secured the uiiion of all Italy. 
But in the midst of his victorious, career, tmd before he had 
^ittatned the fiirtieth year of his age, Lancelot, enamoured, 
duting the si^geof Perugia» pf the^laugliter of a physician 
of that plac^ gave peace to her country fiur her sakc^ and. 
was i^ard^ by vokios^ which his mistress administerdL 
tp him on the ifirst 4q^Et|uuty% 
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His sister and successor, the second Jo* 
hanna, was an encoarager *of learning and a 
votary of every sp^ies of enjoyment Her intercourse 
with Pandolfello Alop, a youth of low birth, exciting 
scandal and jealousy, she was compelled to choose a htis-^ 
bend, and gave her hand to Jaques de la Marche, a Freocb 
prince, who had scarcely made himself acquainted with the 
military chiefs of the country, when, in confidence of their 
support, he caused himself to be proclaimed 
king. The insulted princess comraiHed the 
tevenge of her injuries to Jacob Sforza of Cotignjaola, a 
man wha had been raised by his c6tir^fcge, good fortune, 
and enterprising spirit, from the condition of a'peasant to 
that of condottiere, or leader of a numerous^ band, wholly 
devoted to his service. He expelled the count de la Mak^ohe^ 
and afterwards, in order to make himiSeif of greater im- 
portance, quitted the service of the queen ; who, instead of 
buying him at the price ^ which he expected, appointed 
Alfonso king of Arragon and Sicily, who deserved the 
- surname of Wise, as hdrto her posses- 

A.D.1420, . .. / . 

* sions.. 

' The opposition of the titular kings of the fainUy of An-^ 

jou, was too feeble to make any efiectual impression; thdr^ 

exertiotis were su£Scient only to preserve their contigubaa 

dominion of Provence. Alfonso, who was well aware how 

probable it was that the views of the unstable court of Na« 

pies might undergo a change, endeavoured to secure the 

fortresses which commanded the city and the bay : but when 

Jobwina perceived his intentions, she reconciled herself 

with Sforza, expelled the Arragonese, and 

recalled the titular king Lewis* Alfonso^ 

• however, again acquired her favour, and after 

her death forcibly maintained his claims. 

Naples and Sicily thus became re-ubited, after a separatioil 

of one hundred and seventy-three years# The independ-* 

ent spirit of the ancient Normans still existed among 



tlie'pO)verful'toWkis and the barons, who maintained their 
privilege of preventing the king from imposing any taxes 
without the consent of the parliament : in later times, how- 
ever, the representation of the nounicipal towns was trans- 
ferred to the capital. The imposts were granted only for a 
limited period, and were at first raised only upon the pro-" 
duce of estates; but they were afterwards extended to 
houses, and at length to articles of consumption, especially' 
to bread,' meat, cheese, and oil. 

SECTION XVIIL 

fUE POPES. 

The popes who resided at Avignon, appeared, for theii* 
own benefit, to favour the division of power in Italy; for 
by this method they obtained adherents in opposition to 
the influence of the emperor, none* of whom were alone 
sufficiently powerful to become formidable to themselves. 
With these views Benedict XII., who was a prudent and 
in mapy respects an excellent pontifi^, confirmed the au- 
thority of the chiefs who had usurped the supreme power in 
some of the large cities : and the emperor Lewis, of thef 
house of Bavaria, could think of no better way of revenging 
himself, than by afibrding the same protection to those who 
had made similar attempts in the papal tovms. These two 
sovereigns,, in reality, only suffered a change to take placc( 
which they could not have prevented ; for even the autho-i 
rityof Lewis was not capable of re-establishing supreme 
power in Italy: he would in vain have attempted to effect 
any considerable measure in Lombardy without the concur- 
rence of. the Visccmti; or in Tuscany, without that of Gas- 
truccio Castracani, the hero of Lucca. 

Italy became continually more and more divided into 
small and independent states: the house of Este, which 
even yet continues to reign, established its authority at Mo- 
dena; that. of Oonzaga, at, Mantua; the family of Scala, 
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at Verona and Pdrmii; and tfiat of Carrara; ttt Paduli^ 
The confiisioA was augmented by the interference of John 
king of Bohemia, who took Brescia and Bergamo, and 
whose design was to deprive the arms of Lewis of the snpe- 
nority which dexterity or good foitune might have con- 
ferred upon him. 

Pesaro and Rimini, two noblemen of the house of Ma* 
Ifitesta, inade themselves sovereigns of Fano: and the 
territory of Ancona was subject to the Montefeltro. It 
would occupy too much time to describe the characters of 
the Manfredi, the Alidosi^ the Ordelaffi, and the Polenta, 
the heads of which families were in those ages sometimes 
the fathers and sometimes the oppressors of their country; 
while it' not unfrequ^tly happened that the same person 
asmimed both these characters in succession^ 

While the pre-eminence in Rome was the object of opn^ 
tention between the Colonna and the Orsini, Nicholas 
Sienzi, a man of plebeian origin, who was inflamed by die 
enthusiasm of .the ancients, endeavoured to restore freedom 
to his native city by erecting a tribunate of the people. 
1}i^ people of Rome took up arms in favour of this 
dterished name; they gained possession of the capitol, and 
drove out the enemies of freedom. Rienzi was a man of 
courage and integrity, and the revival of the virtues of 
ancient Rome was expected from his influence, when sudr* 
denly, as if exhausted by his exertions or expressed by the 
greatness of his own designs, he took flight ; but was made 
prisoner by Charles IV. and sent in that character to the 
pope. Fnuacesco Baroncegli endeavoured to carry on hn 
project; and the papal court, in order to prevent the sac* 
cess of his plans, sent back Bien^i himself who soon caused 
Baronc^li to be put to deatb» . and immediately afterwards 
met his own fate, during an insurreetioB, from the hands 
. of die Colonna. The city was now in the utmost coufo* 
gioo; and Clement VI. sent four^rdinals for the pnrpcwe 
(rf restoring order; this they speedily e&cted; for the ycaiv 
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<}f jubrte^ wad i^pproacbiog, and thepe(^le were indiiied ta 
submU to any c»>nditions, rather thaa lose the prbto of that 
festival by sufFering it to be transferred to Avignon in con- 
sequence of their disorders. * 

After the jubilee, the rulers of the towns and fortresses 
continued to prosecute their feuds ; the manners of the 
people became altogether barbarous, and every sentiment 
was immersed in the prevailing devotion to sensual plea- 
sures : neither justice nor humanity had any influence) 
whea opposed to the desire of wealth* It was common 
among the chiefs to cause the rivals of their powef to-be 
put to death at the most confidential entertainments, by 
the sword or by poison ; or to .pursue with dogs the <niemies 
of their family or the powerful citizens. Bamaba Yiscond 
was accompanied by these ferocious beasts when he went 
through the streets of Milan to seize one of the UgDlini^ 
tod shut hiip up^ with his whole family, in ^bomy towers 
where they were 8u£fered to die of hunger and to be de* 
Toored by worms* This was aa heroic age^ like that of the 
Atridae. The science of finance consisted in robbery, and 
the policy of the rulers in perjury. The open elerdse of 
arms gave place to the dexterity of the executioner; imd 
all Italy longed for the presence of a pope whose himiane 
influence might pnt an end to such terrible excesses* These 
dicumstances induced the beheftcent Gre* 
goiy IX., the nephew of Clement VL, to fix 
his residence at. Rome. The evil destiny which pursued 
the papacy during the whole of the 14tfa century, shordy 

^ _ afterwards decreed the death of Gregory ; and 

AD. 1578. , ,. , ,, ,•,,,' 

the cardinals were unable to decide whethtf 

the vacant dignity should be bestowed on an Italitfa^ in 

poippliance with the wishes of the people, or on a French'^ 

many agreeably to the choice of the majority of the electors. 

Two cardinals refused to acciept of the perilous honour; 

but a third, Dpnato, of Venice^ already fiir advanced in 

years, was shown to the people under thelitle <tf' Urban VI. 
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It is said that he hiad previously engaged to resign the papal 
-crown in a few days after bb election, but that he had never-^- 
thelfss determined to reign in opposition to the will of the 
ino6t powerful cardinals, whom, consistently with the se-^ ' 
verity and' amotion of his character, he oppressed and ir- 
ritated by every species of insult. This conduct occasioned 
a conspiracy, which afforded him a welcome pretence for 
iQiprisoning all the cardinals, bishops, and other prelates 
whom he suspected. Those who had the good fortune ta 
efcape assembled at Fondi ; where, on the authority' of Ni- . 
colo ^inelli a Neapolitan jurist, they proceeded to a 
new deetion and made choice of cardinal Robert^ the last 
descendant of the ancient counts of Genevois. The latter 
assumed the name of Clement V IL and repaired to Avignon ; 
whidi dty had been for seventy years the residence of the 
popes, and was now become their property by pmxhase; 
Urban put the imprisoned cardinals to the ipost dreadful 
lottares, and caused the greater part of them to b^ executed. 
The western part of the Christian world was now divided 
between two factions, the chiefs of which were employed 
in mutnally anathematizing each other, and in delivering 
over the followers of the opposite party to the flames. of hell. 
The most upright and intelligent individuals raised tbeir 
voices for a long time, but in vain, against the corruptions 
of the'church. . Henry of Langenstein, a native of Hesse 
and a teacher at Vienna, was one' of the earliest of tliose 
who proposed.an universal council as a remedy for these 
evils.- The acute' and honest Pierre d'Aiily flourished at 
the same time; as' well as' the eloquent and couragepus 
Gerson^ who was banished from France because' his sense 
of justice was too rigid to bend before the powerful; and 
the ingenious and bmeVoli^t Nicholas de- Clemangis^ 
worthy of a better age. It frequently happ^ed that' the 
tiN^o popes nominated different individuals to the same 
benefice; and eve^ crime was readily forgiven,' on condi^ 
tion that the perpetrator should acknowledge the authority 
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of the one or of the other. At tiiis period Gioffaimi Oo^ 

leoz2x>' Viseonii murdered his uncle ai'Milaii, and. bis own 
' 8(^1 Oiovilnm Maria, fell by a conspira^ ! we have dready 
' seen how Johanna was put to death, at Kaples* All Italy 

fell a prey to leaders of b«iditti of Frepcb, German, English, 

and Italian origm* 

SECTION XIX. 

^ ' . TWE COUNCIJt.S. 

^^ These scandalous and destructive prooeed- 

AfD.J409. . ,, •^ • -. *u 1 r 

ingl^ at length gave occasioajto ififi canncu of 
Pita, whieh deposed both the popes, and raised ^prelate 
Filardi, a native of Crete, uiider the dtie of AlexandMr V., 
tp the papal throne. This election was chiefly the conse* 
qiMBDoe dike intrigues of the. KeapoHtan cardinal Bal* 
dasaare Coasa, whose genius and energy rendened him 
capfiUe 4)f the greatest as wfll m of the most mischievpus 
enterprises. 

The two former popea xefi|scd to siibmit to .dve deeision 
of Hie eonndl. of Pisa, aadlhe^^erid anarchy was nov 
augmented by tJbe p^fetensious of Utree.QcmteBiporfQry pcm*^ 
tiffiu Alexaiider^ howaerer, died witbin a year. from hie 

. . , decti^n, 'and was succeeded by the cardinal 
Cpssa before mailioned, under the name of 
John XXIIL John was compelled, by the numeroQS Mid 
ireU .commanded troops ef I^ing Lancelot, to fly fcom 
Rome: pursued by' his enemies, and rejected by a great 
pailt iof the church, he had recourse to Sigtsmund, kiikg of 
the Germans. An interview took place between them at 
Mantua, in^ which they resolved upon the council, which 

^ ^ was immediately ai&rwards summoned at Gon* 

sUuace, fmd from which John hoped to obtain 
peace and the confirmation €^ fat9 title. I^ ally Frederidc, 
deke of the lower Austrian provinces, afforded him pro- 
tection in his JQuraies. ^Iliroughout all Italy, Germany, 

VOL. II. T 
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Fi'iinoe» Erig^hd, theBorth.of Europe, Poland,. Bohei^ia^ 
Hungary, and at C<matantinof>le, representatives of the 
church, and ambassadors of the emperors, kings, nobles, 
eities, and oniyersities, were appointed in great numbeta to 
the universal assembly' of Christendom that was about to 
be convened* 

Sopn after the deliberations of the council bad com- 
menced, it became evident that an union of the church 
was impossible, unless all the three popes Would lay down 
their dignity, when a new and free election might take 
place. Neitber of them, however, chose to be the first to 
take this step. ^ Oorrari, or Gregory XU.,^as at Rimini; 
^ahd Luna, or Benedict XIIL, in Spain; but the. situadoii 
of John was the most perj^exing, who assisted at the coun^ 
cil,. and became more and more convinced of the serioas 
and spiritual view in which this business was contemplated 
by the northern prelates, whom he had expect^ to be able 
to gatin over to his interest by means of bribery and per- 
suasion* He knew that the most solemn assurances, would 
probably be sacrificed to tlie pretence or to the principle of 
the public good ; and therefore resolved to withdraw. The 
assembly appeared, firom its numbers, liable to those im-; 
petuous movements which lead a crtfwd into acts of violence ; , 
the cardinals, archbishops, and bishops present at the 
.council were estimated at 346; the prelates^ teachers, and 
masters of different universities and of the liberal arts, at 
564; and the multitude of princes, counts, nobleS, and 
'knights, at 1600. 

Under these circumstances John took, the opportunity of 
privately absconding, when the whole city was occupied in 
attending a tournament, -and retiring to Schaffhausen, an 
Austrian town, whidier he was followed in the evening by 
the duke. The .terror of the council, which feared that its 
objects might be frustrated by this movement, was equalled by 
the rage of the people; and in the night all. the Italians and 
Austrians took flight. Ambassadors were dispatched to the 
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pope and the dokej but a» thqr refined to I'ttiuii, thecooiir 
cil declared that its deciaipns did not fail, i»p that, account, 
to represent the voice of the church which they weN. in- 
tended to unite and to reform. : The sentende of excdHMau- 
nicatbn was pronounced against the duke^ and the montfch 
proclaimed him an outlaw. 

. Frederick was now declared to ha?e forfeited all hit do^ 
minions, and all claim to the performance of duties or ob- 
ligations of every kind : he was deserted on every side; and 
Frederick, the burgrave df Niirnberg, (the ancestor of the 
kings of Prussia,) placed himself at the head of a siaall 
imperial army of execution, while the emperor contrived, 
by means of the influence of Bern, to excite the .Swiss 
against him, by which means he lost his hereditary estates 
in the Tburgau and Aargau. Such an opportunity of put- 
ting an end to the power of the house of Habsburg in this 
country, with the concurrence and at the reiterated com- 
mands of the supreme head of the empire and of the 
church, seemed too favourable to be. overlooked : and the 
duke Was compelled to submit. John, who was publicly 
reproached with contempt of all religion, with unbounded 
lioentioush^ss, and crimes of every kind, was deposed, ;and 
committed to. the custody of the elector-palatine: some 
years afterwards, however, he regained his liberty, obtained 
a cardinal's hat from his succjsssor, and at length died at 
Florence. . 

Griegory the' Twelfth, in the meantime, submitted; and 
as Benedict, whose obstinacy was invincible, was deposed 
by a decree of the council,. Otho Colonna, a prelate of 
great wisdom, ascended the sacred chair under the name 
of Martin the Fifth. This pontiff found means to evade, . 
» under specious pretences, almost every regular 

tion which, the assembled church had. adopted 
for the limitation .of the papal power ; but the constitution 
of the church, which had hitherto been patriarchal, if not 
monarchical, appeared, by the introduction of regular 

T 2 
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councthy M6 of ^9fhiA was to b^ hdd fivery ten years^ to 

Martin ettitrived, doiiog biii Hfe, to rcdoder the eflfeet^trf 
^ifeflhrnfttion itnplrreeptible. Condnlmercs or Eug^ttitisthe 
Fourth^ having ^siHmtd into* a dofitdst with the coutidl of 
Basle, the latter set up another pope against liim, in the 
person if the first dalbeef Satoy^ who had quitted his go- 
vernment and wag living in a delightful solitude at Ripaiile 
Oh the lake of Geneva, and who took the name 
of felix the Fifth. Eugei^iu^ opposed to the 
fittbers of Bade the authority of the conncO, which first 
assembled at Fertara, and afterwards at Florence, and eape- 
AD 1438, ^J^lyWsoWn personal merits; for while the 
firmer had been deposing him, he had efEscted, 
at a grll4t expense, the union of the Greek with the RomiA 
ehnrch. John; Paheolegns, emperor of Gonstantinof^, 
who with many of his efergy was at Florence, gave his 
^bnsentto the arrangement; and from that time a party 
has^adsted in the western countries, which is attached to 
the Ore^ church and is caUed the ,<• United/' Tlie 
<:^ncil of Bftsle was compelled, by the disturbances of war, 
t6 reiMrte to Lausanne, as the emperor had withdrawn fhmi 
it the protection of his authority. Under Sarzsno, or 

A.D 1449 '^^^^'^ *^ ^^^^ *« schism was healed by 
^ the moderation of his opponoit Felist, who 

A. D. 1451. ^^^ aside the papal dignity, and died in the 
' character of deacon of the college of caidinals. 
From. tills time the councils were disused; but the hnpres- 
-aiofts^ich tibey had made to tlie disadvantage of ftome, 
temaifrtd and graddally developed themsehres. AB the 
popes, with tjne ejcception, were l;ienceforward ch<»en fi-om 
amcm^ the Italians ; they were accordingly better acqmnuted 
with the policy of thdr country, and they founded a tem- 
poral power in the territory of the state ; but the people of 
foreign countries became more estranged from them. 



SECTION XX. 

We ^ve already seen that in Floitooe the d«u». of 
ciiizeoa obtained a superiority oyer. t)ie ]iob]e% which wai 
cfi^tiihiaUy increasing: the jealousy of the parties 'rose at 
length to such a height, tjiat it appeared necessary to th^ 
^safety of the state to intrust the administration to a fo* 
r^igner ; and the choice fell upon Walter, a member of the 
French family of Brienne, which» during th^ n^isfprtunes 
■ • of the Greek empire, had acquired * the sove- 

A.D. 1342. ^ * , x,T 1 m ^ 

reignty pf Athens. Walter 9000 $m^t^ 
hiniself to be persuaded, that if he could succeed in da- 
pressing the^ &miJies of the powerful citizens, 9uch lis |;hr 
Altoviti and Kuccellai, it would be possible for him 
to acquire an absolute power. The people were at £r»t 
pkased with th^ oppression of these objects pf , th^ . 
wwyi but they soon discovered their mistake, and i^jp^snted 
of having called in the foreigner; They Aow b^;aa to 
fliitter the npbles, aqd many even placed the escutcbeons of 
illustrious faqaiUes over their doors, 9^ ji to acknowl^d^ 
thwiaBlves among the number of their clients; and ^hm 
the oobles rode abroad they were gr^ed with acclajnatipus, 
wbitjb reminded them of their wcestprs the founders of 
Flpifotine liberty. Wiiile people w«r^ in this di^ppsitipn, 
tba dvkB dei|(ianded (p be invested with unlimited authority; 
but ibe government rq;>resented to bjimf ^^ that such preten-? 
sions <were unknown in Florence, where the name oflib^^ 
waa eberished and honoured ; that no length of time or ex* * 
tentof pow^ was capable of eKtingniabing this sentimmt; 
nor could the merit of any individual, however gr^a^ render , 
It atif^ to. intrust an authority of that dascriptipn in his 
handi : tb#t the r^ttembrance of their freedom was r^e^uewr^ 
by ev^ piibUo plw% by the Gourt3 of j^M4kth thm MjaniJardf 
and banneri of th^ troops; apd that im who might wish 
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to ruleag^st the, will of the people, would not long retain 
' his power.'' The duke replied, ^^ that freedom cannot 
possibly exist where faction rules ; and that no condition is 
more unhappy than a state of public disquiet." The com- 
munities were now called together^ and the government 
proposed to them to confer absolute power on the duke for 
one year; but the people^ whose great aim it was to hu- 
miliate the governing families, exclaimed, << Be it so for 
ever!" 

The palace of the state was now delivered over to the, 
duke, whose arms were eVery where displayed instead of 
those of the city : he forbade the wearing of arms, under 
pretence of preventing the excesses of faction ; and imme- 
diately proceeded to augment the imposts. I^ces of profit 
and honour were conferred on people of low condition, 
while persons of greater importance were punished for trifling 
errors with haughtiness and severity: a number pf Fr«ich- 
men were admitted to the privileges of citizenship; the 
customs of that nation began to predominate, and the ddke 
surrounded himself with a body guard. The nobles and 
the citizens of ancient families twice conspired to rest<»'e 
tke former constitution : the mechanics, who were suffisring 
from the diminution of demand fbr^ labour, onpe ^tered 
into a combination for the same purpose; and the ardi- 
bishop AcciaJQuli, who had at first been a firiend of the 
duke, became a party to these undertakings. These de- 
signs, either from fear or avarice, were betrayed : Upon 
which the duke summoned three hundred of the most con- 
siderable persons in the city under pretence of holding a 
council, b^t in reality in order to secure their persons 
while he wifs assembling his guards : but they, aware of 
thieip danger^' admonished each other <' to die gloriously^ 
with arms in their hands, for the cause of Florence."' 
The nobles, citizens, and artificers, assembled in a body; 
at nine in the morning, some ran into the great place, ex- 
claiming, ^ To arms for freedom f" The popidiition of all 
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the quarlers hastened to their accustomed posts ; the Frepcbt 
wlio w«re runiiing towards the palace, were put to death in . 
the streets ; and the duke, after haying l6st the best part of 
his adherents, was compelled to capitulate with one of the. 
Medici, who commanded the party of his adversaries* 
This capitulation took place under the mediaticMX of the 
ambassadors of Siena, and other strangers, who were ac? 
eidentally present. William of Soesi, who had been the 
instrument of the duke's bppressioiis, was delivered up; and 
executed, together with, his son : and while the mob was 
engaged in insulting their remains in the most horrible 
manner, the nobles consented to allow the duke immedi* 
ately to quit the city in security. 

. The administrators endeavcMired to fortify, by the spirit 
of liberty, the constitution which had now been restosed by 
the popokr detestation of slavery; and the newly acquired 
freedom was proclaimed in city and country. A third part 
of the high offices of the state and the half of the inferior 
posts, were reserved for the ancient families ; and Florence 
ihight now have become a happy republic, if the latter bad 
been capable of imbibing the genuine spirit of republican 
equality : ihey however soon manifested by their conduct so 
little r^ard for the other classes, that the whole body of 
citizens, conceiving themselves deceived, flew to arms, de- 
stroyed the great citadels, and took exclusive possession (^ 
the government. From this period, whoever aspired to 
public offices was obliged to adopt a popular manner of 
life, and the love of arms and the lofty feeling of self- 
esteem were lost 

Those citizens who had enriched themselves by industry 
amd commerce had scarcely possessed themselves of the 
•the. sovereignty by these' means, when the common people 
.were inspired by some ambitious individuals ni^th the ide% 
that the numbers and courage of the multitude are able to 
command power, xidies, aiid f every good thing. ' Hence 
arose JnsAnDeetionsy in* which tbe houses- of opulent indi? 
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viduiift wer^ fteqpendy plundered. Ab, in tlie cxHadoct of 
life, one bod nctioii is often ibecaiiseof another ; ~80 k wi» 
kere found necessary to subvert tk constitution, in oru 
der that those who had been thus injured might nothaire 
it in th^r power to take revenge. The common peop^were 
trilling to incur any risk^ beciause they had nothing to lose: 
individuab who had been educated in tie peaceful arts, 
when they were called to conduct the government mani- 
ibsted less courage than the former rulers of the state, but 
wefe ilaore anxious fcMr theacquisidon of money and for the 
eM^wniences of life. It was through the operation of sudi 
cMMeS) that the sovereign power in Florence came into the 
hands of the people. 

When the nobles, by fcH'ce of arms under wise conduct, 
eqtpdUed the OhibelKnes, the state was at open war : when 
the citLsens of illustrious families undertook the government, 
the arts of peace flourished t and now when the common 
jMople domineered, every thing was venal; and the mean 
ytt proud rulers of Florence endeavoured, by an expe^i* 
tuv^ ab^ve their means, to procure that spkndwir which 
FM denied to them by their birth. 

SECTION XXI. 

COSMO DS' MEDICI. 

- Wheut the affiurs of the republic were in this state, a 
private citizen who was distinguished by his liberality, 
guided'at his pl0asAre the actions of the multitude. Cosmo 
de' Medici was descended from an ancient family, whidi is 
said to have flourished in Greece at the period when the 

. Latin emperors governed in Constantinople, and whidij 
by a series of illustrious heads, acquired an honourable 
name in Florence* John, the&tber of C<»smo, a mim of 
a mild and prudent character, had been gonfaloniere of liie 
r^nblic in the war i^gainst Filippo, duke of Milan; during 
whicli, the state had id three years incuned a debt of three 
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miUjoii sbt hnndred tbouaand scudi, Tbiswasa sum which 
iB^tbal age it appeaifed scarcely possiUe for a sbiaU state to_ 
disdiarge ; and Jobn de' Medici proposed a tax which should 
beieyi^d on the jaterest of capita)^ aiid which would con« 
fieqoently fall on himself and on the rest of the wealthy 
citizens. This sacrifice procured him the love of the pedple^ 
together with the jealousy of his equals; but he remained at 
a distance ^rom all such €&oes as could have ^ven him the 
appiiarance of peculiar authority and influance^ At the'ap** 
proach of death he said to his two sont^ ^ I leave you a 
name universally honoured a^id beloved, together witli an 
honestly acquired fortune: keep yourselves at a diataiice 
from all those dignities of the states in which it inight be 
supposed ' that your power or property could pervert the ' 
eonrse of justice : accept such offices as may be offered to 
you, Mrithout seeking them; and beware of taking any share 
in the intrigues of factions/' John died at the age of sixty* 
eight ; and his .sons, Cosmo ^d Lorenzo, were accompanied 
to his funeral by twenty-six pmrsona of the faniily of Medici, 
by all the membera of the government, and by all the ainbas- 
aadon of foreign states who were at that time in Florence. 

Cosmo was the ridiest private person in Italy; and ]28f 
commercial houses in Europe, Asia, and Africa, were esta^ 
blished under his name. He was not distinguished by ex- 
ternal pomp; but he maintained an hospitable table; his 
house was open to the' needy and unfortunate, and was the 
residence of the learned as well as of the most polkhed 
society. He supported almost all the members of the admi- 
nntration with his wealth, and frequently before they 
desired it : but he kept these transactions so Wret,^ that 
his son discovered them only after his death. He pleased 
the priesthood by founding or endowing churcheii, altars, 
and convents; and gained over the mechanics by the ad- 
carnages which he allowed them to derive from the building 
of his palace and of four el^ant pleasure^houses, which 
€smt him iet en hundred thousand scudi. The whole Chris* 



tiflD world was filled with the ikme of his beneficence^* iw 
building an hospital at Jerusalem for ike reteption' of fhe^ 
pilgrims who tiated the holy sepulchre ; and all the learned 
generated the. individual who had established a library ihat 
was regarded as an admirable one even for the nniverrity 
of Padua. . 

While Cosmo was thus conciliating the popular esteem, 
Rihaldo degli Albizi was incessantly employed in the in*; 
vention of means to ruin him. He paid the debts which: 
had hitherto prevented Cosmo's en^my, Bernardo Chia- 
dagni, from becoming -gonfaloniere; and as soon as lie hadi 
thus elevated the latter to that dignity, earnestly entreated 
him to deliver their country from a citizen who, as he said, 
was in reality cheating it of its freedom. Cosmo was dted,: 
under various pretences, to appear before the government, 
and arrested as soon as he arrived in the state palace : the 
party of Rinaldo called the people together in a tumultuary! 
manner, and having terrified them with Mse alarms, per* 
suaded them to appoint two hundred reformers of the state.; 
The enemies of Cosmo were not agreed whether to banish 
or to put him to death ; but he, concluding from the alarm, 
bells," the noise of weapons and other sounds, that, there 
was a powerful party in his favour, was more apprehensive 
of poison than of being put to death by violence, and there-, 
fore refrained from food during four whole days. Francesco!: 
^Maltevolti, to whose custody he was confided, w^s frequently 
requested by his enemies, in the name of the government, to: 
deliver Florence from the perils which menaced it, and the. 
prisoner from his fear, by a strong draught of poison : but: 
he replied, <^ I am a nobleman of Siena, &nd incapable o£ 
a dishonourable act.'' He went to Cosmo, whom he found 
exhausted and distressed ; reminded him that he was the 
nephew of his friend the pious Orlando; assured iiim that 
he was equally incapable of the base action which had be^n-, 
proposed to him, and of fearing the menace^ of those who 
would have incited him' to perpetrate it; and he perstt&ded 
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hU prisoner to ^t. A facetious man, k relation of the 
^nfaloniere, afterwards obtained permission' to dine with 
Cosmo and Maltevolti: Cosmo gave the latter a sign that 
he should leave him alone with this person, whom he gained 
over by magnificent promises, and by a present of eleven 
hundred scudi made to him on the spot. The gonfaloniere 
called the people together: Cosmo was delivered from dan* 
ger of his life; but, with all the family of Medici^ was 

sentenced to banishment for a certain number. 

of years. The gonfaloniere was rewarded by 
both parties. 

Cosmo was received at Venice with greater respect than 
Alcibiades had fdrmerly experienced at Lacedsemon, and 
was consulted^ by the senate on the most important .afiairs. 
Many of the princes of Italy offered to restore him to his 
country : but he refused ; declaring, that he forgave every 
_ thing to his fellow-citizens: and when he was 

A.D.1430. nil .*. , 

recalled, he manitested as much.generosity as 
Metetlus had shown under similar circumstances. 

A year after his banishment, Rinaldo Albizi, who had 
been summoned to give an account of the abuses of bis 
power, filled the great square with armed men, and com- 
pelled the government to adopt defensive measures. Pope 
Eugenius the Fourth, who was present, mediated a ces- 
sation of hostilities; and in the mean time the govern^ 
ment summoned to their assistance the people of the Pis- 
to}ese mountains, who came into the city by night. The 
communities were now assembled ; and the government, 
amidst the loudest acclamations, proposed the recall of 
Cosmo. All his enemies were banished ; he received from 
his fellow- citizens the appellation of father of his country- 
and from the rest of Italy and from posterity, that of 
Cosmo the Great. From this time his conduct ^as in all 
respects more cautious than before: he was master of Flo- 
rence, while he appeared to be only one of her citizens ; 
and while foreign princes were suitors for his daughters, be 
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nuurried them to citiasdns of bis own country. Such was the 
origin of the influence of ^ Medicj at Florence. 

SECTION XXII. 

LITERATURE. 

Th£. gshius of the Medici and of their hUow^thensj 
was beneficial to all nations; and a^ small republic now 
gave a new proof that the admiration of virtue^ science, 
and the fine arts» may impart a splendonr to the most 
unimportant ^ city, which eclipses the &me of powerful 

The arts imd sciences have come to us from the south. • 
The countries of Germany were still enveloped in darlmeis 
in the age of the Othos, when monks and certain persons 
of greater temporal importance brought the classical authors 
over the Alps; but the din of arms soon silenced the voice 
of the muses. Italy at this time possessed the anonymous 
.author who celebrated the first Berengar; and) iubse-^ 
quently^ I>omnizo who sang the praises of the countess 
DdathildiS) with several other re^K^ctiible Latin poets. 

When the republics rose uposi the ruins <^ the imperial 
power, and the paths to the hi^h^ offices were open to 
every one possessed of wisdom and doquence, Italy exhi* 
bited the first example of an harmonious national dialect. 

The pursuit of knowledge was attempted in two difierent 
ways: seme devoted themselves to the cultivation of tbe 
abstract sciences; and if we are to estimate genius, not by 
the direction which the circumstauoes x>( the times may yat' 
duce it to assume, but by its intrinsic merits^ we cann^ 
refuse our admiration to the powerful mind of Tbomas< 
Aquinas, who was the wonder of his age and has been the 
prec^tQr of many succeeding generations. Natural phi- 
losophy imd chemistry were as yet expounded in a manner 
almost as mysterious as magic : Aibertus Mi^us of Lau- 
ingen on the Danube, who was for some time bishop oT 

'3 . ^ 
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Batisbon^ and the contemporary of Bioger Bacon, was the 
fiiBt person in Germany who turned the attention of men 
to subjects of this nature. Peter bf Apone soon afterwaida 
astonished all Italy by his pretensions : he was said to have 
beisn instructed in the seven liberal arts by ^even spirits, 
whom he detained spel}<-bound in a certain crystal: what^ 
ever money he disbuned, found ita way back again into his 
pocket; and this miracle we need not dispute^ since he re- 
ceived one hundred and, fifty pounds for every visit #hic3i 
he made as a physician without the city, and four hundred 
ducats JMT ^ifin for hia att«idance during theillnessrof pope 
HoDorius the Fourth. His ^urative language and strange 
conceits were uninteUigibb to the greater part of hia oon- 
t^mporaiies; and he would have been seized by the Inqui- 
sitioUf if his dealii had not 0|^ortunely deprived that 
tribunal of its prey: the holy office, however^ caused him 
:tQ bebumed in effigy; while his mistress caused his body 
to be. pi*ivately interred. 

While the profound thmkers were engaged in exploring 

un^rtain paths, through these obscure regiees, the wiser 

Florentines employed themselves in. the caikivation of the 

JUtliau language. In the 14th .century, Dante, of the 

noble family of AUgbi€ri> wrote the ^ IMvina Commedia;" 

a irurk which .displays all the majesty and boldness &at 

iexcite ^our edmiratio^ in the ancients and in Milton : it 

idbounds with the ftrvoto of geiuu% with patriotism, and 

^<nuine love of vkUie ; and is the earliest production of 

modem literature nfhich we may venture to compare with 

the works jof thcanpients. Dante is not always equal to 

himself: he frequently oflfends against the precepts of good 

t#st^ and bears traces, of barbarous ruideness; but be is 

never commcii or low^ and loses himself only in the lofty 

jQights of hid imagination. D^nte survived hb banidnn^it 

^ "^ from Floren^ twenty years, and died at Ran 

venna^ at the age of sixty-six. 
His fellowfcitizep, ^Vancescp Petrarca, was already in- 
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spired by the perasal of the ancients and the channs of 
Laura. In vsih his father^ incensed against him, bamed 
his copies 0f the ancient poets and orators : he was destined 
. to impart to the language of his country the most perfect 
refinement, and to furnish readers of sensibility, in all soic- 
ceeding ages, with the most elegant gratification. Hebe* 
came an orator in consequence of the misfortunes of the 
times, the perception of which had deeply penetrated his 
roihd; and he was made a poet by Laura, a daughter of 
the knight qf Noves and the wife of Hugo of Sad&, whom 
Petrarch has immortalised by his admirable sonnets., written 
in fai^ lonely dwdiing near a nvulet in the valley of Vancluse. 
After he had celebrated the conqueror of Carthage, tlome 
and Paris rivalled each other in testifying their lively sense 
of his merits. In the Sftii year of his age l^e was crowned 
with laurel in the capitoL The emperor Charles the Fourth 
found him at Mantua, and invited him to accompany him 
in his journey to Rome« ^ It is not suflSci^nt," safd Charles, 
<< that I am going to see Bbme ; I wish t9 see it widr your 
eyes." The Florentines, by miiose turbulent proceedings 
his fiimily had been banished, sent information to him by 
Boccacio, that the republic had restored his 

A. D. 1375. ^ , TT J. t 1 

confiscated property. He died at the age of 74. 
Giovanni Boccacio was also the son of a Florentine 
merchant; his relations intended to educate bitii for^a 
merchant, or a teacher of ecclesiastical law; but 4iature 
destined him to be the scourge of human follies. He also 
began to compose in verse; but when he met with the 
poetry of Petratch, he destroyed his own compositions, and 
afterwards wrote in prose in a style of as much simplicity 
and liveliness as the best works of the Greeks; it might be 
said that he brought the muses down from Parnassus into 
the circle of social life. He is copious, and sometimes 
licentious ; but his Decamerome must always be considered 
a masterpiece, boccacio was, in comparison with the Gre- 
cian authors, what Petrarch was if we compare him to the 
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tiomm; aiid Cotistantinus Lascaris says, with Justice, 

that he is second in eloqaence to none of the Greeks; and 

^ ^ that his hundred tales outweigh the works of 

A.D. 1^75. 1,1 

an hundred poets. 

.During a century and a half immediately succeeding the 
age of' these great men, the best authots and orators were 
the secretaries of state of Florence, or of the pope; or the 
tutors and friends of the Medici* Among them were Co^ 
Ittccio, a Florentine secretary of state, of whom the duke 
of Milan complained, that he had done him more injury 
with his pen than fifteen hundred Florentine knights ; Leo- 
nardo Bruni, the first of the house of Aretinoy who wrote 
in Greek and Latin )ike one of the ancients, and who was 
one of theearliest good historians of Italy ; his successor, 
Charles; Francesco Poggio, was the author of a history^' 
but especially of some excellent letters which labound with 
antique wisdom ; and he was one of the most distinguished 
restorers of good taste. The knight Accialotti was denomi- 
nated the prince of juridical subtleties, and in his old age 
quitted his professor's chair at Siena with sorrow, because 
he happened to have only forty hearer^. In Barzizio, Cicero 
seeme^ to live again. The learned Francesco Barbaro de- 
fended Brescia for the Venetians against the arms of Milan, 
in the midst of pestilence and insurrection; but the most 
illustrious of all was \^neas Sylvius Piccblomihi, who was 
banished in his youth, \with the rest of the nobility, from 
Siena : he devoted himself to the first of the arts, to agri- 
culture; was secretary to several cardinal legates, to the 
council of Basle, and to the emperor Frederick III.; be- 
came afterwards a cardinal, and at length pope, by the title 
of Pius II.: his writings display a lively and agreeable 
spirit, and are ornamented with the graces of antiquity. 

While the dawn of good taste began to appear in these 
great men, the Greeks, who were obliged to fly from Con- 
stantinople with their treasures of ancient literature, found 
a welcome reception under the roof of Cosmo. de' Medici. 
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The knight Maniiel Chryaolorae, now idsLnlcted ikt Flo* 
rentines in reading and comprehending thote writingi ti 
the ancient Greeks whom Boccacio bad taught them to 
admire; and John Argyropdus afterwards instructed the 
mm and grandson of Cosmo* Argyropulus was enndiled 
by a series of illustrious ancestors ; he carried his ideas of 
sioi;ality almost too far, when he destroyed his translatlcm 
of Plato in-order that it might do no injury to that of his 
fnend Theodorus of Ga2a, which was not so weU executed 
as his own. Theodoras was also one of those who loved 
knowledge for its own sake, and not from interest or vaxniy^ 
iiht learned men above mentioned, with Callistus tke 
teacher of Beudilin; Demetrius Chalcocondylas, who avi* 
perintended/the printing of Homer; John i«ascari8, who 
was sent by the house of Medici to collect literary treasuries; 
Constantinus Lascaris, Hermonymus the Lacedsemonian, 
- and many othecs, were engaged in grammatical pursuHsi 
and many we^e excellent caligraphers. 

Tlie first attempts in the art of printing, which is called 
in the contract of Guttenberg with the citizens of Strafr- 

^ ^ burg, " the wonderful secret," were £beble and 

A. D. 1459. , ® ^ ^ , ,, ^ 

elow. Guttenberg, who was a nobleman of 
Mayence^' injured his fortune in the pursuit; and as he 
was defrauded during his life by his assodatesr-posterity 
also, tor a long time, did him the injustice to attribute his 
invention to another. ; ' 

SECTION XXIII. 

VENICE. 

f When the Venetians had brought a long-war against 
I the Genoese to a victorious condosion, they began to erect - 
) a sovereignty on the continent which brou^ their re» 
/ public into the greatest dtfkulties; but which in the sequel^ 
was the only part cf ^their splendid acquisitions that re- 
mained permaniently ibtk oWn. The hobles and free cities 
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m their vicinity, apprehending that they might become *as 
' powterfid'by land as they were by sea, imbibed the utmost / 
jeaionsy against the Venetians. Such was the occ^on of \ 
the long wars of the family of Visconti: of a hundred years' \ 
of incessant commotion, and of two centuries of timid po-* '. 
Key. But when recent discoveries opened new channels of 
trade, and when it was no longer possible to maintain their- 
possessions in the Levant against the arms of the Turks, 
the Venetians retained scarcely any thing except their ac-' 
qtiisitioas on the continent. 

^ ^ The foundation of this dominion was the 

A.D. 1409. 

capture of the town of Padua, in consequence 
of which. the city of Verona, terrified at the enterprises of 
Francesco Carrara, sent their standard to Venice by the 
hands of Antonio MaiFei. Hereupon the thirteen commu- 
nities (comuni) submitted, and suffered their privileges to 
be confirmed to them by the Venetians. (These people are' 
of German origin : they live between the Adige iand Brenta,^ 
under their own laws, and are governed by iheir great j 
council of thirty-nine, and their smaller council pf thirteen:) 
Since the time' when Dalmatian Zara was brought, by the 
arms of the crusaders, under the -sovereignty of the Ve-' 
netians, several cities on the coast had also place^I ^them- 
selves under their protection : Sebenigo -had beeh induced 
to take that step thrdugh fear of the power of Hungary;* 
and Lesina had beenr transferred to Venice- by the last of 
ita sovereigns. ► . » 

It was not long before the powerful city of Pisa, which* 
was exhausted by its enterprises, and threatened' by *X^s-»^ 
^any, sought in vain for better means' of security. Tlfe Ve- 
- netians were aware what danger they ' incurred of entailing 
a heavy burden on their state, by receiving, this great town 
uiider their protection ; and the question was put sixty-ohb* 
times in the sepate, before the majority of votes decided ac*» 
cording to their wishes. . : . 

- VOL. II. • • . u- . it.,. 
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Although the formfi of the cpnstitation of Venice wefd 
neiti^r introduced upoi| any one occa^on, noir, were. ik;qi-' 
pers^lUy so ancient as this age, it will jdi he proper, to de-f 
scribe them in this placei before we go on to consider the 
more importai^t a&irs of Earope in later tinies* We s^all 
then find it impossible to bestow safficient attention on the 
internal administration of any single commonwealth. 

In the period which immediately succeeded the serrcUw^ 

del cansigliOf or the limitation of eligibility to a certain 

number of families, a few additional meml^ers^'as Mainottiot 

Fulc^ and Nicolo di Scrovigno, oT Padora^ 

A»iJ» 1301* , 1 • 1 1 ' • m. 

were, asaociatjeq w:ith these an«[tpcrats» ±ne 

additiop which was made to their numbers at tbe period of 

the last stru^le with GeQeVa. was mpre. consi* 

A.D.1381. : ,- ®^., ,. , , V . \. 

derable ; notwithstanding th^t tbf| e^^clus^oa of 

all foreign Vassals had been renew^dt in Ii9t20| and thfi);^ the 

newly-admitted citizens were obliged to nifike a previous 

renunciation or limitation of their claims to places in the 

government. But the ancient families became exiinct in^ 

the course of time^ and their dignities were inlierited by 

new houses. We shall observe the most ancient named 

iind trace a spirit of obstinate discontent^ among the Bura- 

nelii, Nicolotti, and Poggiottl. 

The election of the doge sooxi ceased to be confirjaaed by 
the people: he threw money to them, and the senate en- 
deavoured to regulate their choice by die opmion of the 
public. When Sagredo and Foscarini were suspected oC 
avaarice and interested, conduct in their adniinistratioos^ ike 
electors were changed, and the people were tontent^ : Iwt 
when the real ground of ^is prejudice became knownt Foih 
carini was, on another occadon, elected by aoclaiQatipQy 

The supreme power resides, at Venice, ii^ th^gri^at fipnii- 
cil, in which the nobles have seats by her^tary privilisge 
when they have attained their twenty-fifth year: ftom Uie^ 
number of those who are between the agfs.of' tw^enlyrOP^* 
and tw^nty-^ve, thirty are annually chosen, fbs mpmbera of 



ikis assemUy, by lot* The right of inlroducing subjeets for 
discils&ion resides in the doge, the six superior couqseQors^ 
the president of the crimnial tribuiml, and the advocates of 
the community; and it sometimes happens that the senate 
makes a communication. The legislative function, the 
, power of pardon^ and. the disposal of offices, reside in the 
^ great council* A place is not unfrequently rather a sort of 
ostracism than a reward : the.expensive and unprpdootive 
dignities are readily bestowed on wealthy nobles^ who am 
notwithstanding willing to receive them, because they open 
the way to still higher posts: and a mean office is often a 
punishment to the nobleman y>n whom it is imposed ; be- 
cause they are not all of the same character with Epami«> 
nondas,' to whom his fdlow-citizens intrusted the clearing 
of the pubUc shore& Extraordinary places, which depend 
on the mutable ccfladition of, external relations, are at die' 
di^osal: of the senate*' 

The elections are conducted in the following manner t Iii 
a bag, which contains as many balls as there are members 
in the council^ sixty are of gold: those who happen to get 
thelatter^ draw lots a second time, in such a nmnner as to' 
reduce t^eir nupjber to thirty-six: these are the electors, 
and divide themselves into four colleges, each of which con- 
tains nine members. During the time of election, nine 
<^ces are conferred^ every day: in every college^ each one 
of the nine members names a candidate for one of these-' 
offices^ the nomination to which falls to the proposer by 
lot: thus four candidates are nominated by the fourtx>l- 
leges for every office^ and the election is at length made by 
a majority of votes in the great council None of those 
who seA an office tm the same day, no relations of any of 
the electors, nor any persons who are debtors to the state, 
arefdiowed to vote; nor is mor^ than one vote rcfceived 
from each name and family. 

The senate consisted of only sixty members ; but it was 
usual, as among the Swiss d^eiocrades, to double and 

V 2 • 
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even t6 treble its numbers in eKtraordinary casesi These - 
additions became afterwards incorporated: and the chief 
counsellors, the wise men (sari), the criminial judges, the 
council oif.ten, the administrators of St. Mark, the trea* * 
surer, the dir^tor of the arsenal and fortresses, and prih- 
cipai cheers of Bergamo, were by d^ees added to the 
number, in order that the senate might be assisted by their 
knowledge of business, as ^ell as that the good will of these > 
officers might be conciliated. The numbar of senators, ^ 
which is not always the same, may amount to ^out thr^e . 
hundred. 

Every, affair that confies before the senate, is prepared and 
introduced by the college, which consbts of the doge, 
the three chiefs of the criminal tribunal, and the si^cteen i 
savi: the college is guided by the six great savi. And thus< 
affairs iDf all kinds are retained in. the hands of a few, until ' 
they are matured for a conclusion. The great savi are in » 
possession of the secrets and the maxims of the stat^ add 
are the persons in whom the greatest confidence is reposed* * 
The Venetians perhaps learned this institution from the i 
Carthaginians; unless they adopted it, without reference to ; 
any example, from the suggestions of reason.. Domenico : 
Molinos, a savi, merited the memorable accusation of- 
Marco of Trevigi, " that he had filled all Europe with the i 
fame of his wisdom, and gained as many admirers as there » 
► were statesmen." The constitution of Venice has this .excel- 
lent peculiarity; that-wfaile those individuals,^who are formed > 
by nature for rulers, and whose numbers are in all ages, and i 
countries very small, hflve every resource in their power 
which can coHtribdte to the preservation of the laws, they 
are wholly destitute of the means which might enable them ' 
to overturn the government. The business . of the state is 
kept so secret, that, when the Avogadori have administered : 
the oath of secrecy respecting any afl&ir, to every senator^ . 
it must not be mentioned even by the members of the 
senate; in their private meetings in anyiother place. The. 
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' power of declaring war) of making treaties of peace and of 
alliance, and of administering the resources of the republic^ 
. is within the province of the senate : but though that body 
had the power of abandoning the whole continental' terrii- 
tory of the rtate, it could not make the most trifling alter* 
ations in the laws, without, the concurrence of the great 
council. 

The monarchical dignity was vested in his- most serene 
highnesfr the doge; the aristocracy in the senate; and the 
democracy in the great council : no class is in possession of 
the whole sovereignty,, which belongs to the laws . alone; 
All affairs ase conducted, by the senate ; but whatever conies 
before that body,, is previously examined by the savi. "The 
•senate eati confer m> official employment; but it appoints 
inspectors of the administration, and represses .the passions 
of individuals by the laws : it protects the subjects of the 
republic against the numerous inierior nobility, without op- 
pressing the latter; because it is necessary to prevent the 
aristocracy from bjecoming formidable, as well, as to take 
■ care that its privileges shall not be confined to too small a 
'number. The senate, with admirable prudence, controlled 
Venice by means of fear and hope, and contrived, in its ex- 
.ternal relations^ to keep the impetuous passions of the more 
powerful states in check, and to maintain, the dignity of the 
republic towards foreign potentates. When Venice de- 
clared herself oa the side of any state, it was more a matter 
.of honour than of military importance, and conferred an 
.appearance of solidi^ in the opinion of the public. Another 
: excellent maxim was, to live on good terms- with their 
..neighbours, but to maintain the closest connection with those 
4 states that ivere by one degree further distant. 

The council often is the protector of the people against 

the great, and of the state against the spirit of faction : 

jdnd since it has to watch over the incalculable caprices and 

.artifices of passion, it is not Ifoimd by the ordinary forms 

jof law, but is subject only to the ^^ reasonof state.^ Hence 
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it exercises less severity toward offisnces against UKmdii^ 
than toward politieal crimes. The Venetians have been re^- 
proached mth being so entirely occupied with the endeavour, 
to preserve their present condition, as to have omitted even 
the necessary attention to the maintenance of public morals: 
those political virtues however, by mea^s of which alone it 
was possible for the citizens (who were merely members of 
the government) to distinguish themselves, have flouridied 
among the Venetians, in as great a degree as in any other 
state. Immorality is indeed regarded, in persons of a oer* 
tain class, wiihout disapprobation, because these individaals 
by that means diminish their own influence with the people, 
which might otherwise become too great; while, on the other 
hand, a person who has betrayed a secret of state, is pu-» 
•nished without appeal, and without knowing bis accusers. 

The three state inquisitors are to the council of ten, 
what that college is to the senate : they are superior to all 
the citizens, even to the doge himsdf : when unanimous, tkey 
have the power of inflicting punishment, but not of capitaUy 
condemning without the concurrence of the ten. The autfao* 
rity of the council of ten is independent of the senate : the 
latter has indeed sometimes interceded with them, at the re- 
quest of some foreign prince, but in vain ; and this is even 
advantageous to the senate, which, standing as it does at 
the h&ad of affairs, ought not to be exposed to the ill will. of 
foreigners. The ten employ, as their spies, a crowd of 
monks, prostitutes, watermen, orgohdoiieri, and lacquejrs. 

We must however judge of the power of this body from 
its beneficial influence on the whole community,, as we ought 
indeed to decide on the merits of the republic, rather from 
the principles of its administration than from the letter of its 
lawB. If we survey it in this point of view, we shall find that 
the council often is the main pillar of the state, and the chief 
bulwark of freedom : its powers would otherwise have beea 
long ago circumscribed by the periodically elected correct- 
anpt the hmu^carrettori deUiUggi). Some senator^ i&deedU 
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^ with Upright intentions, ei^avoored about 
" , twenty years ago to introduce aiteratioiis df 
dijs tendency ; but the voice of the people was in favour of 
the ten: and while the pow^ pf the state inquisitors was 
diminished, the ten retained their criminal jurisdiction over 
the ndbihty in its whole extent. The enforcement of rigid 
discipline was a task recommended to both bodies : and in 
every circumstance regarding public peace, the dignity of 
the republic^ the care of its subjects at home, and its splen* 
dour abroad ; that high authority, . the stedfast exercise of 
which had for so many centuries preserved Venice, was 
iully confirmed to the council often. 

The three judicial courts of forty, consist of asmany no- 
'bles, who must beabove th^ age of thirty, and of whom not 
more than two of the same name and family can sit in the 
stoe court The ancient civil quan^ntia determines re* 
si^ecting appeals from the ci^ tribunals, and the criminal 
decisions of the provincial judges, when these have been pxo- 
nounced without the concurrence of the council of ten ; and 
l^ves judgment in cases, the decision of which, on account 
of the power of one of the parties, would be hazardous to 
the inferi<Mr offices. The most ancient families usually sit in 
ihis court, the spirit of which was a constant object of ap- 
prehoision, because it k older than the other parts of this 
t)dliUeal system, and was always jealdu^ idI^ th^se instiht* 
^ens: but the opposition oi two courts^ which are never 
indulgent one to another, is advantageous to iht subjects; 
for without some principle of opposition, no republie eih 
tebg maintain its vigour. The new civil quarantia deter- 
mines appeals from thi^ continent of Italy and from 1^1- 
nmtia; and the blgects of the criminal quaraniia kie 
sidBciently explained by its name. , 

When the doge dies, all the members of the grt^at cbrti- 
eil, who are above thirty years old, dra# balls out df li bag, 
which contains thirty of gold: from theiie thirty^ nnle Bte 
chosen by lot ; of these hiai^ feur noiniuate Ait (Sectors 
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each ;.' and five four each, making in the whole forty electors^ 
Out of these forty, twelve are chosen by lot, eabh of whom 
' nominates two electors, except the first, wlio appoints 
three; these make in all .twenty-five. From these twenty- 
five, nine are , again' chosen by lot, each of whom names 
five, viz. the y/hole number forty*f|ve. From this number 
the lot separates eleven, eight of whom nominates each >four, 
arid each of the r^inaining three appoints three; so. that 
.the whole number is forty-one.* From these forty'-one, who 
are confirmed by. the great council, the doge is elected by 
a majority, consisting of not Jess than. twenty-five. This 
form of election was appointed in the aee o£ 

A. D.. 1250. , - i.r . Ti>r . . • ^ . 

, the doge Marmo Morosini. 
H The sons, brothers, and nephews of the new d(^e, im^ 
mediately quit the government during his life; and his own . 
.authority has been so circumscribed by the correttori della 
permissione, that he is nothing more than president of the 
.college and the councils. -He has the privilege of intro- 
ducing the subjects of deliberation, and may clothe them in 
; whatever form he prefers; but when he has once given his 
.opinion, he is not even permitted to support it, as .such a 
.proceeding would be contrary ^o his dignity ; and it now ' 
.becomes the province pf the advocate of the community to 
.apeak in his behalf. . He superintends the arsenal, the 
.docks, and the church of St. Mark. He gives, in .the 
course of the year, five entertainments, which consume 
.two-thirds of his income, and thus reduce his recompence 
,to the mere dignity of his office. 

.;The procurators of St. Mark baveseats for lifeih the 
.se^nate, together with the superintendance of affairs relating 
. to testaments, guardianships, and debts: the business of, the ' 
office is transacted by ni^e of their number, and the other 
. members are merely titular. Great care has been taken to 
.leave very little power. in . the hands of officers whose ap- 
pointment is for life. 

The six superior counsellors - constitute the ^cabinet, and 
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are also the epbori of the doge, whose proceedings they 
bkye contiDualiy under their ijnspection : when four of their 
number are unanimous, they may make, a proposition to 
the counsel, even without his concurrence. These persons 
are the preRidents of the criminal quarantia. 

Of the power of the censors, nothing remains but the 
name^ as their office now consists only in the superintend- 
ance of the livery servants of the republic : they have, how- 
ever^ during their official existence of forty months, a seat , 
and vote in the senate ; they assist at the criminal tribunals, 
and succeed to posts in the cduncil of ten, or in the number 
of the six superior counsellors. 

The three advocates of the commiinity are acquainted 
with. the most secret affairs ; they have the privilege of en- 
tering uncalled, and as often as they choose, into the as- 
sembly of the council, which they can compel to postpone 
the execution of its resolutions, or even to alter them : 
they can make no arrangements, but watch over all abuses. 
.Any one. of the three possesses the authority of the whole 
number : and their power is so great that Scarpi advised 
:,that it should never be conferrecl on a man of spotless cha«^ 
* racter, lest he should become dangerous. 

The senators must at least have attained their 25th, and 
(the ten and the six superior counsellors, at least their 40th 
.year. In ancient times, 'distinguished ability in maritime 
afibirs was the most powerful recommendation. When it 
..was desirable, which frequently happened, to place an 
office in the hands of a dependent man, poverty was the 
.decisive qualification; and riches were necessary for those 
.posts which were at the same time expensive and unpro- 
.ductive. It was designed that the richest should be \the 
.most powerful, and therefore the marriages of the reigning 
.nobles with the daughters of Wealthy citizens were never 
.forbidden. All the corporations possessing independent 
.privilegeis, which confer a jurisdiction not emanating iVom , 
jhe supreme power, are abolished. Many laws have been 
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enacted^ since the thirteenth gentury, ttgttimt the abiues 
of eccleunsticii!. power; and the court of Rome usually gaiFe 
way to them without -contest, under the spiecioas pre* 
tence». that such matters were allowable and customary* 
The government, on the same grounds, cherished the flpmt 
of faction among the provincial nobility, and sapptorted the 
peasants against the power of the towns. 

As the offices in the military service were not distributed 
by the commanders, the general had no party attached to 
his interests, and could therefore at any time be safely 
dttenissed or made prisoner. The. command of the land 
forces was generally conferred on foreigners, while diat of 
&e fleei was bestowed on noble Venetians; for the sea la 
the element, the foundation, and the isecurity of Venice: 
her territorial dominions are of subordinate importance* 

The government incurred but little hlnzard of being bver- 
tamed by the nobles, who were in n6 country of so great 
importance as at Venice. The commons are also in every 
respect unfettered, except that they are forbidden to inter- 
fere in politics ; for the ten state inquisitors are not formi-' 
dable to persons of tliis class, but to the mort powerful of 
the nobles, and to ambitious ecclesiastics. The histoiy of 
the states of Italy is in general disfigured lirith massacres f 
but it has seldom happened in Veniee that one noblenuui 
has been put to death by another, because many prejudt^es. 
on which the notion of honour is usually founded, ate 
here overcome by maxims of state. The founders of the 
constitution of Venice, like the ancient Lacedaemonians,, 
' made the preservation of thehr institutions the exclusive 
'object of their solicitude, and, like them, founded freedom 
upon obedience. They were trnwilling to confer power in 
perpetuity; and preferred that all ofBters Ishonld be kept in 
continual dependence, and that thoise to whom the su- 
preme authority n^as intrusted, shduld be incessantly de- 
pendait on each other. They overlooked, the private^ 
ftBilties of men. without sanctioning th^m, as they wished 
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tkat f^ gbrdwment shdnld be at the $aiiie tiine the obgeci 
cCawe and of dSeetion. The poiver ef Veniioe is but ^mall, 
but her perseverance in established maxims is uMarthy.^oar 
veneration. 



SECTION XXIV. 

GENOA. 

Genoa was aggrandized by its maridiBfe commere^. 
The emperors of Ccmstantinople have been insulted in the 
harbour of their capital by Genoese ships ; and sultans have 
Bought their fiivour^ as the means <if acquiring a footing in 
Europe. Phocsea, Chios, LesboS, Lemnos, and'Samo- 
thraeia, were once the dominion of Genoese noUes; and 
the fertile Crimea^ with many scattered places in the JBladc 
and Grecian seas, wei*e their gold* mides. This republic 
not only maintained a contest for the islands of Sardinia 
-and Corsica, but early acquired power on the Continent, 
by which her interests were brought into collision wadi 
those of Milan and Piedmont. 

The same inconstancy was still perceptible i^ the 
noese, which the Romans had remarked in their ancestoi^ 
the Ligurians: and in consequence of this trait in thnr 
dbaracter, the government of Genoa never became re- 
spectable by its adherence to permanent maxims, but was 
exposed to perpetual diisturbances. The people knew as 
little how to, govern as to obey : equality was insut^rtable 
to the nobles at home, and they governed their sul^ects 
with extreme severity, while they rendered ev^i tlvnrty- ) 
' ranny contemptible, by coml^ining it with avarice. 

Neither the laws, nor any separate party in Genoa^ were 
sufficiently powerful to maintain a preponderating autho- 
rity ; and therefore the republic was frequently obliged to 
accept, and even to seek protection, by submitting to soete 
foreign power : but as obedience was mtokrable to the Ge- 
noese, they often becaiae bmrdeoscHnis^ and not unfre- 
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quently treacherous, to their protectors. . This republic 4t 
length forfeited the esteem and affection of its confederates, 
and its remote possessions easily fell into other hands. 

SECTION XXV. 

RAGUSA. 

EvEK Ragusa preserved her independence longer thaiF 
Genoa. The territory of this republic is a line of coast 
extending scarcely forty Italian miles in length, and from 
'two to three miles in breadth, yet its history deserves a place 
in ;the memorials of Europe. In the . transactions of the 
•greater states, we are liable to lose sight of many. traits of 
character ; but in those of small republics, individuals are 
presented more distinctly to our view. 

The ancient Epidaurus was destroyed by a horde of 
Slavonians ; and a number of the fugitives built, on a neighr 
bouring peninsula, the town of Ragusa. The new com- 
monwealth was attacked in its infancy by that barbarous 
race : but the priesthood found means, on this occasion, to 
mitigate' the fury of the enemy, who. contented themselves 
with levying a contribution. The numbers of the com^ 
munity were now increased by many fugitives from the ruins 
of Salona, and the mountains of Illyrium; and the as*- 
sembled multitude built a new Ragusa, better 

Aj* iJm 690* 

constructed than the former, which was situated 
on a rock in the bottom of a small bay, and strengthened 
by a citadel placed upon the eminence. The community 
elected magistrates : on important occasions the people were 
Summoned: ambition w<is unknown, .as it was the common 
and exclusive wish of all to preserve their freedom. The 
surrounding country ; possessed . but : little fertiUty : . und^r 
circumstances nearly similar, the Romans bedune the. con- 
querors of the world, and the Ragusans. a people remark- 
able for their industry. Ragusa was :the .market . for the 
superfluous productions . of Bosnia : manufactures . were 
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established, the operations of which iioparted an increase 
of value to the goods which were to be exported ; and .by 
these means the city was provided with the necessari^ of 
life, and in process of time became opulent. 

' The Ragusans were equally remarkable for. 

/ *' their valour in the defence of their city, which' 
was besieged in vain for a whole year, by the Moors of 
Africa, whom they pursued across the Adriatic into Italy, , 
as far as Benevento and Capua. They purchased from a 
prince of Bosnia their territory, . which was almost entirely 
a forest, but which they converted into a garden. The 
Ragusans were disturbed by the confusion which took place, 
after the decline of the regal power in Bosnia : but they 
attached themselves to the Greek emperors, who had it in 
their power to protect, but could not easily oppress, , their > 
ooiflunonw^alth. 

At this period a tower, at the entrance of the haven, be- . 
longing to aRisiscian nobleman, threatened both the freedom • 
and the subsistence of Ragusa i the commanders of this for- 
tress were gained over to the. republic, by being admitted > 
into the government, and they surrendered the tower. The . 
government was now in the hands of the nobles; the assiem-^. 
biles of the people had fallen into distise; and the rulers 
consisted of the descendants of the founders, and of noble 
Bosnians. The surrender of the above-mentioned tower 
was celebrated by an annual festival; for trifling affairs are^ 
important to such small republics. A prince of Chelm pre- 
sented the Ragusans with the neighbouring island of Me- 
leda; and they inherited Bfeno from its last possessoris. 

The affairs of the city were now in a prosperous state, 
when a^tyrant made his appearance on the stage : Damiano, 
one of the rettori, whose power lasted two years, wished to 
prolong the period of his authority ; and as the senate could, 
undertake no business without the concurrence of the ret-, 
tori, it was impossible, according to the established forms,. 
to proceed to, a new election : these honest iCitizens, it must, 



be confeised, psid by fiur too much tegaxd to cstablubed 
torm»t i^ soffeting the lAwsto be sub^rted jon their ac«^ 
count Damiano ordered tbe noble youths of the house of 
Bobali, who were zealous supporters of freedom, to be made: 
prisoners : but they had die good fortune to escape. After 
this abuse of usurped authority, Peter Beneaso, the son-in- 
law of the tyrant, who preferred the fivedom of his <»untry 
to the splendour of his fiimily, secretly assembled the se* 
nators; and it was resolved to apply to Venice for a com- 
missioner, who ^ould restore the authority p€ thelaws.^ 
The Venetians^ in pursuance of this request, dispatched 
two gallies, under pretence of conveying presoits for the 

. ^ empercn* Henry to Constantinople: D»- 

AlieutA.D. 1210. . . ^ . J V . T t 

miano entertained the captain of the ves^ 

selsj and accepted an invitation to return . the visit on the. 

following day ; but as soon as he arrived on board, BenesHb 

summoned the citizens to arms in the cause of freedom, 

whilie the Venetians weighed anchor^ ' and: carried off Dat*. 

miano as a prison'er: the latter, unable to endure his situw 

ation, killed himself, by striking his head agwist the side 

of die galley* While the people were engaged in plun* 

deringthe palace^ the senate, under the direction. ofVe* 

nice, elected Lorenzo Querini as count of the city; but 

stipulated that he should undertake no measure contraiy to» 

the laws, without the concurrence of the great counciL 

Dandolo, the su<5cessor of Lorenzo, conducted himself 

in such a manner as to make the Ragusans.sui&dently. ten!*- 

sibje of the loss of their independence ; and during: the dis»» 

_ cont^it which arose from his measures, Si 

Gienoeseneet made Its apfiearancei but the. uu^^ 

tions were too powerful to allow the citizens to send home 

the Venetian count on board of it The Vejrietian^ eu« 

couraged the spirit of faction in Ragusa, restored the aa» 

serablies of the communities, in order to turn the attention 

yf the people from the senate, and augmented the numbeis 

dp die latter by new f^pointmentSi in order that it mi^t 
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tontain. p. Ruoibierof mei^bers, who should Qwe tbeir, dig-^ 

tdty to the influence of Venice. Some of the ngbles at 

length applied for assistance to Lewis king of Hungary* 

whp delivered the city from the yoke of tjiie Venetians^ 

The influence of this protector appeared to be atteqded 

with l^e less danger to the liberty of the $tate^ as Lewis bad 

nosppi: and it was absolutely necessary to have recourse tQ 

sonie power for assistances particularly on account of tba^ 

navigation of R^usa, which) sipjce the emperor Apdroe- 

BicusJL had ceased to maintain a fleets had. become ^•^ 

tremely ha^rdpus in the seas of Greeqe; while G^HQflif 

V^ice, "and. the tyrants of th^ islands^ alternately e^;^cii9Cid 

all kinds of violence. JThe senate of Ragusa turned its at* 

tentipn to the power of Orchan, the Son .of Qsman, whoscr 

authority was already so great; on the Asiatic cp^stS) on tj^ 

Hellespont, Propontis, and at the entrance of the 9l^<Qk, 

Sea, that aU cpmrnerci^l nations were obliged to cpncili&te 

his favour. In order to reconcile the people to an aUisinCQ 

with the. Turks, a nun was induced to declare, that thifl 

meajsure had been revealed to her as the will of Qodi -At 

. ^ compact was. formed, by which the Ra.- > 

About A. D. 1350. ^ , ^ ■ T 

gusans engaged to pay to OrcbanT th« 

yearly sum of five hundred sequins : this tribute, togeth^ 
with; presents for the nobles, is still annually sent to the^ 
great sultan; in returii for which, Ragusa is taken under hW 
protection, a|id its commodities are exempt from toUia*. 

Tlpie government of Ragusa, consists of the great couiici]^ 
the s^nat^e, and the smaller cpuncil. All the nobles above 
the age oCeightieen years have the privilege of a seat inthft 
gireater council, which enacts the laws, elects the magis- 
trates, and exercises the power of pardon. Forty«iive pre- 
gadif who must all be more than forty years old,^ oon^tat^ 
fhe senate, which prepares the business to be laid before the 
greater council^ has the power of declaring war and of 
formog alliances^ and is the court of appeal in the lastrof 
sort. Twelve pensons are chosrai from among the iQ^nbecs 
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of the greater council, one of whom, on the death of each 
senator, is appointed to fill up his place: and when thiA 
body 18 reduced to the number of four, it *is again com- 
pleted. The smaller council consists of seven senators, and 
possesses the executive power. The head of the common- 
wealth is an officer called a rettore, without whose concur- 
rence nothing can take place: but his authority lasts only 
four weeks. He never stirs abroad, except oh popular fes- 
tivals, and at the letting of certain branches of the revenue; 
and on these occasions is adorned with a mantle of red 
damask, with red stockings and shoes, which were insignia 
of the supreme power in the Grecian empire, and with the 
more modern ornament of a prodigiously long periwig : he 
is preceded by a band of musicians, accompanied by the 
smaller council and the secretaries, and followed by a body- 
guard of twelve unarmed men. 

Three senators are annually appointed proveditori of the 
city, whose offices it is to watch over the execution of the 
laws, and to see that they keep the^ strong in subjection; 
and maints^in in security the rights of the weak. No al- 

^ teration can take place in the laws, without the concurrence 
of seven-eighths of the votes in the greater council ; but 

' the operation of a law may be suspended, on some particular 
occasions, by the concurrence of three-fourths of those 
votes. It sometimes happens that, in periods of danger to 
the state, one of ^he members of the council makes a speech i 
in Latin : . and on such occasions the orator is congratulated 
by the nobility, and presented by the state with a pair of 
capons. The rewards bestowed by a republic on a citizai' 
are usually not very splendid; but they are the free gift of 
his own country, and thence incalculably valuable. Trea-' 
, surers are elected every five years from among the eldest of- 

' the senators, who have the superintendauce of the finances. < 
They have the privilege of distributing, twelve -hundred. 

. pounds in secret alms, and of portioning the daughters of 
poor noblemen : for it is the interest of the government to. 
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voqpuxse the nfifection of the people; and it will not allow 
ti^e nobl^ to become so needy as .to render them despemte, 
Four judges conduct criminal processes; but they cannot 
CDn<^emn to death without the concurrence of the senate; 
and four judges have the direction of the civil tribunal* 
The suits of the poor» of widows and, orphans^ are con- 
ducted gratuitously by young noblemen, who wish to obtain 
the essteem and love of their fellow-citizens; others taI(Q 
care that the city is properly supplied with provisions^ 
guard against the introduction of foreign wines, and watch 
over the management of the hospitals, the conduits, th^ 
atmoury and other public buildings, the stresets,, the com- 
inerce in salt, th^ citadel, and the territory. The senate 
is thus relieved frpm a number of troublesome details, and 
. the youth are occupied, and acquire the means of honourable 
distinction, by the industrious exercise of their talents^ 
Three physicians and two surgeons are in the pay of the 
republic, in order that the poorest individual may easily 
obtain medical assistance, especially when the plague rages 
in the neighbouring provinces of Turkey. 

The population of Ragusa is divided into five classes : 
First, the cletrgy are dependent on the archbishop, who is 
<^hosen by the pope from two individuals nominated by the 
senate : this body advances the necessary sum of money for 
the expenses of the bulls, and by this means keeps the pre- 
late in a state of dependence. Secondly, the nobility are 
styled illustrious, are held in great reverence, and kept 
^uider excellent order : the government is entirely in the 
hands of this class; .the archbishop and the cathedral chap- 
ter are elected from among its members, and, in order that 
the persons of the. rulers may be held inviolable, a noble- 
man can be only conducted to prison by one of his peers 
or equals. Rousseau says, that if a law has been enacted, 
ordaining that whoever enters into the council must place 
his right foot in the room before his left, even this regu- 
lation must be religiously obeyed : thus, in Ragusa, the 
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tengdi of itie eouDsellors' robes k so accufatdy detjenttM) 
t\M when Tubef one Cerva came into the oovoiea vkh a 
longer garment than was permitted, the superfkiDm length 
ttras cut off; and thk disgrace affected him so vkdcnttyy 
that he quitted public life, and entered into a monastery. 
Thirdly, th> citizens are the descendants, of families which 
kre frequently of considerable antiqui^ ; or of the childrai 
of noUemen, either of illegitimate birtb^ or the fruit- of 
marriages with parsons of a lower rank: they are dii^ble 
tQ the inferior offices. Fourthly, the people, conaistingoC 
tradesmai, artisans, seamen, Greeks, Bosxiians, and Jews, 
are the clients of the noble families. Fifthly, the peasanUi 
isultivate tlie ground for the pro{»ietor, and receive a part 
of the produce as their recompense: they are brave its well 
Its industrious, and have often lost their lives in defence of 
their toasters, against the predatory Monten^ins. 

SECTION XXVI. 

MILAN. 

The Visconti, who governed Milan, d<Hnineered most 
cruelly over the citizens, of^ressed their neighbours^ and 
were incessantly embroiled with their own femily. John 
Gbleazzo^ who had poisoned his uncle Bai^naba, and re^ 

. ^ ceived the title of duke from WenceslafI kimr 

of the Germans, entertained plans for the suck. 

. -, lection of all Italy, and died in the midst of a 

A.D.1402, •' •^' . 

splendid career of victory. His son, John 

Maria Angelo, imprisoned his own mother ; and irritated 
die people to such a degree by his cruelty and avarice, that 
^ he was put to death: his brother PhtRp was 

expelled, and freedom restored. 
About this time Fantino Cane, lord of Vercell^ Alex- 
andria, Tortona, and Novara, left all these dominions to 
his widow, Beatrix Of Tende : the latter married the banished 
Philip; collected a military force, conquered Milan, and 

6^ ' 



caused the demagogues to^be executed. A few years after- 
wards, Pbilip beheaded Beatrix under pretence 

A.I/. 1418. - - , - . • -i 1 • i 

' oi adultery. This diike carried on wars iii 

Lorabardy, by means of able generals, for his own aggran- 

4isi;ement, while \m remained at Mskti» abandoned to vdup- 

' _ tuoiis pbasures. He left, at hts death, only 

A.D.1447. ,, . , ^ J 

9a JUegitimate daoghter; and the senate and 
pdopjtf Again ri»stored die freedom ^f the cky. ^ 

T%e miiitary power <^. Italy was chiefly in tbte hands of 
condoltieri or leaders of banditti, whp were ambkious oi- 
d^avfid, or overwhelmed with defeta. Their f^ttow^rs 
consisted of people who neither had nor wished for any 
honest niieans of matntdTming themselves; whoWi^rein 
danger of punvdimeDt for thdir crime$, or had been reduced 
to poverty by misfortune: lliey lived oii dhe pay which 
they received from their chief, oif more oditimonly on the 
plunder which they obtained frdm die enemies of the plaices 
cr cities into whose s«rviGe they had entered. Wehav^ 
already ^Been^ in the history c^ Johanna the Second of' 
Naples, the part whidi was acted by iJacdb S^oka, th^ 
iralijBnt peasant of Cotigntiola* His son tVar&ce^a^^^ wh^ 
ix^asesaed many good qualities, married Blafi<a, the illegi^ 
jtiinatd danghisr of the last duke Viscontis and tHe ctoti^ 
Sdbace of the Mikofise raiaed buooi to the cdmfflaod df tte 
^rmy o<fth«rqMibUc , • 

. Hit afterwards took oocaaioii to qoLortfA with tb6 admiivi^ 
- _ strstors oi the puUic aJfi^Irs; made hitiMctf 

A.p.1451. . , , . i ^ . • .^ 

sovereign; and, having assamed the tftie dt 
^ duke, erected a citadel. He died in adVani^ 

' ' hge, drowned with glory and fi»tune; ahd \^ 
to the hoQse of the Sfofssa the dcmiinioiis whieb he^ad ao- 
4]tiked, whscb iSoaiprehended not &fky d^e fitate oTliilati iti 
its pvQSflnt exteHit, bnt the considerable districts wirioh hav^ 
aioc^been severed from it by die Venetians, theGHse(ni$, 
4lse Swiss, wa& Aa dakes .<tf Sav^y and Parma. -' 
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SECTION xxvir. 

SAVOY. 

Ths digoiQr a» well as the power of the counts of G^vdji 
was now incneasing* Amadetisy called^ from 
his favourite colour, << the Green Count," re- 
ceived from the emperor Charles the Fourth, a vicegerencrf 
of the empire, comprised in iwdve dioceses^ and so ex- 
tensive in authority, that not only the ultimate dedsioa of 
the appeal^ brought before the imperial tribunals belonged 
to hiin, but he had also the power of restoring^ at all time^^ 
and at his own pleasure the validi^ of all the obsolete 
privileges of the empire. His descendant, Amadeus the 
Eighth, received the title of duke from Sigis- 
' mund, son of Charles the Fourth. 
The iQ^prtwce of rounding and filling vp the vacant 
spaces in the boundaries of a static which consisted of 
distiiict and ^espasMe, sov^eignties, and. the necessity^ of 
.difiiiiiihiQg the authority of the. nobles who were suffi- 
ciently powerful, to oppose the duke, were the means of 
training the princes of this family to an unusual degree of 
actiiity and vigilance, r They took part in all die waiv of 
the neighbauring countriies ; sometimes they allied them- 
selves with the feeble^ in opposition to states dangerous by 
tbek si^perior. power, and sometimes in conjunction with a 
nore powerful ally, when they hc^ed by . such means to 
aggnmdiae themselyes. They flattered the vanity and took 
advantage of the poverty and other difficulties of the em- 
parors, in order to obtain privilq;es which added wdght to 
their ao^ority. It wa6 a fortunate circumstance for their 
views, - that their neighbours were either feeble in than* 
selves, or jeabus of each other: they, did not, howeva> 
found their, power upon these variable circumstances; but 
turned their attention to military affiurs with so much suc- 
cess that they obtained greater advantages with thdr own 
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troops than others gained by their mercenaries. Ahnost 
all the ruling princes of t}tis fami^ fought at the head of 
their own armies. 

With all their valour, however, they did not n^lect po-. 

Bey. They usually supported the cause <^ the citizens. 

against the great barons, in the hope that both partiear 

would become .enfeebled in the contest, and might thus be 

rendered more subservient. They took the part of dua 

Greek princes who reigned in Modtserrat, against themar*^ 

quises of Saluzzo, who, from their situation, were the most 

foimidable to them ; and in consequence of this inteifer-« 

enoe the latter were compelled to become their vassals; At 

the same period, they caused the privileges of tiie eniperor 

over his territory to be transferred to them, as weU as the 

feudal superiority of the bishops of Ivrea over Montaecmt 

which the ancient coonts of that country had presented to^ 

the tutelary saint of their church. They aftennurds fiirmed 

^matrimonial ctmneaions with the Greek piance Pal8BologiM» 

'who waa of imperial family, and had become by marriage 

count of Montserrat; and thus secured die soccwMion to 

themselves. During the wars of the Genoede and Veme* 

tians, they attached themselves to the party of the latter; 

because they entertained hopes of aggrandizing themselveaat 

the expense of the former: but as soon as Genoa was vni* 

quished, smd Venice was establishing her dominion on the 

Continent, the green count hastened to mediate a peace^ 

before the latter should become too powerful. In the nucU 

dle of the 15 th century, they eslablished, as a family law, 

the right of primogeniture and the indivisibility of their 

dominions, which had hitherto suffered in consequence of 

partition, • - - 

SECTION «XVI1I.\ 

SWITZfiRLAHn. 

About the same period which gave birth to Ihe common^ 
wealth of Venice, occurrencea took place ki die mountains 
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df SL Gotfaitrd^ which in the «nd gM^ i^tigin^ i(f Ihe w^U 

koown-ttniftderacy <rf' Swteerliittd. 

The histoi*y of William Tell and the men of the thfee 

entcMiS) nilot the eomiMnetttiMt ^ l6wisB liheity^ but is 

ft circumstiiiice wfakh series to ecmfirm the e^il^^nce da^ 

die more tati^nt ifreedom df the old confedi^at^y of (Jriy 

Sobv^andUtiterwakka. Th^ internal government of 

tiies^ forest <^ntoiid is also more andmit, and bears^ th^ 

origitial stamp of natni^* The whole poptilation of each 

4€ Ae«d vallies) esierei^s the supreme power tindet the m^ 

pei!$nteidttii6e of their iandammaif) and intrttsts liB eiceenh' 

tibn to a eouncil and to judgets Appointed #ithoBt atny 

teguA to nobility^ avid without a treasury ot any other 

authority than that which is conferred by the will of the 

fnMkL. TJnterwaldeii was at that period divided by the 

ftlrtet of Kerriwald into two commuiiilied, one of which has 

banriwd^wam and made conquests^ without the concur^ 

ranee «f the other* 

* Tbcae iiallieB were tinder tiie immediate goardimifiiiip orf 

tille eoipim; but king Albert of Habsburg^ whose faiAier 

had been their protector m turbulent timei^ proposed that 

tb^ dhemld place themsehres under the hefeditary priOFtec-- 

tnf of his family, which was near, and very powerfol; 

hat they, iieing systematically averse to change, and regard^ 

ing Ibis kiag^ who was feiired by his other neighbours^ wi<li 

iliatriist, reused to acceptiiis proposal. The king, therefore, 

•Ae move veadily allowed the governora whom he appointed 

0ii«Gr the heneditary states of Habsburg in these countries, 

to be invested with ^ all ^e authority of the empire; which 

they exercised withoiitHiioderation over the momitabieers, 

whom the king, through ignorance of their character, 

held in cont^npt. The people, ever undaunted in a just 

^ ^ cause, banished the governors, and demolished 

A.D.1308. , ^ . . ^, , 

the fortresses; but neither violated the private 

estates of ibe boDae of Hebabarg^ nor committed any 

. ^t^oodebed encept iii the weiMsaowti instance of WlUJatti 
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Tall, who tvenged hk own iiguries on the govenior, Heri^ 
maan Geasler. Before die king had time to adopt any mea-^ 
«ures in confiequeade of this affair, which was not considered 
of iipportance enough to deserve mach attention, lie was 
murdered by his nephew; and his successor, Henry th£ 
^4 *^ Serenth, confirmed the ancient consdtntion of 

A. D. 1309. , ^ 

the forest cantons. 
After the death of Henry, Frederick the soti of Albert 
and Lewis of Bavaria were elected ; and the Swiss de- 
dared in favour (rf* the latter. Leopold, the brother of 
Frederick, th/erefore seized the opportunity presented by A 
fend which had arisen between the <;anton of Schwyz and 
the monastery in the Einsideln, of which he was p]X)tector, 
to ked an army against these forest cantons ; and a battle 
took place in the narrow pass of Morgarten, between the 
inofint Sattel a^d the lake of Aegeri, in which the l^wiss . 
made so good use of the advantages whioh local situation 
gave diem over their imprudent enemy, that the letter was 
totally defeated. Count Otho of Strasberg made an ir<^ 
. iruption on the same day into Unterwalden, and suffered 
a inmilar discomfiture* These warlike deeds were the firsl 
achievements which rendered the Swiss celebrated in foreign 
countries, and gave respet^tability to the union among tlieir 
neighbours. The confederacy ndtber made any akeratidii 
In its duties as a portion of the empire^ nor in the private 
relations of the estates or people belonging to the family of 
Habsbtirg in the forest cantons ; but contented itself with di-^ 
recting the exertions of the community to the simple c^ect 
of mmntaining its established con^itution. By this mo- 
derate proceeding, it claimed the esteem eVen of its enemies. 
The Austrian city of Lucern, lying cm the teke which 
beats the same name, and surrounded by the other ibrert 
cantons^ was sei^enteen years afterwards received Aii^ 
the conlederacy, in ihe siime spirit of md* 
demtidn; The< onkm of k\i the territoriesi 
surrounding tksiti ]A»^ wAs cf great ^omnbe : ^ nb&il 

Ck 4 
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spirit of the citixcais of Lucern, encouraged by the snc^ 
cessful example of their 'neighbours, induced them to 
accede to the union ; but their object and intention in taking 
^ that stepf ^a$ not the overthrow of their government, but 
the nuuntenance of their legal rights and relations^ - 

Berchtold ^Von Zaringen, who governed under the 
Swabian emperors the territory of Burgundy, (situated at 
the feet of the Alps a:nd in mount Jura,) bad founded the 
city of Bern as an asylum for the nobiUty 
and commoners of the neighbouring coon- 
try, . who, from ancient times, had lived as freemen under 
the imperii^l protection, but had been exposed to ma- 
nifold oppressions from the greater provincial nobility* 
The citizens of Bern early manifested a noble and enter'* 
prising spirit, not only in defending their own freedojn, 
which was subj^t .to frequent attacks, but in communi- 
cating similar advantages to the neighbouring people, who 
were in the same situation* Bern at length appeared de*^ 
sirous of adding dominicm to her independence, and, re- 
ceived the city of Laupen in pledge from the emperor 
Lewis; accordingly the nobles of the country tmited in a 
Jeague for effecting her destruction. 

In this perilous situation, they received from the forest 

cantons^ who were not under any obligation to help them^ 

the mos^ magnanimous assistance ; and imder 

the c<mductof Rudolf von Erlach, gained by 

their courage and military skill, an important victory. 

From this time forth they remained members of the Swiss 

Confederacy, in which relation they were soon ^ 

afterwards confirmed by A perpetual league^ 

Bern formed, besides, a particular federal republic on the 

western frontier of the cantons, which was partly established 

by confederacies with Solothurn, Biel, Freiburg, andVa- 

lais, which had separate rights of their own, which they 

were desiroiis of maintaining; and partly by receiving the 

inhal;>itants of the valley of Hasli, . the nobles of the upper 

J3 
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district, and v^iBJoy other noblemen and peasants^ under 
dieir protection, and admitting them to the rights of ei* 
tiaeensfaip. 

The comnmnity annually elected a mayor, officers who 
presided.- under him over the quarters of the city, aiid a 
ecmhcil, which originally consisted of twelve but was af- 
terwards doubled. As the residences of the citizens of 
Bern were dispersed 6ver a considerable extent of country^ 
it was ordaiiied at an early period, that a selection of two 
hundred persons should represent the community in import* 
aht.affiiirs; and in order to preclude. the necessity of too 
frequently calling this large body together, four out of 
every town-'district were nominated, to take provisionally 
into their consideration all measures that might be ne- 
<:essary. 

Zurich was a place of great antiquity, which, by the 
natural advantages of its situation, had gradually recovered 
from the effects of the disasters that accompanied the de^ 
struction of the western efnpire, and had subsequently 
risen to considerable importance by the influence of its. two ^ 
ecclesiastical establishments^ and of many privileges which 
had be^ conferred on it by kings and emperors of Oer- 
maiiy. It was governed by a body of nobles and citia9en% 
ccmsisting of thirty-six members ; and the executive govern- 
ment was committed to one-third of this number, of which 
eight were citizens and four nobles or knights, who held 
the^ authority during only four months : the number twelve 
wai» indeed liiost commonly adopted at the foundation of 
German municipalities. The statutes were ehactedi the 
counsellors elected, and all measures of general importance 
w«*e resolved on, in the assemblies of the community! 
Party spirit at length shook this constitution ; and Rudolf 
Brun; took advantage of the abuses to which a long-coii- 
tintfed administration is usually liable, in order to represent 
a change as absolutely necessary, and to introduce a new 
form of government. The former rulers/ who were either 
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tomdcm of some delioquet^ir or wished to bbtaio awUf* 

lUicd from abroad^ or belieyed tbat tibdr preamce woald be 

willingly dispensed with, withdrew into foreign conatrieB. 

The office of burgomaster was now created, and was 

bestowed for life, together with extraordinary poweriS) an 

Rudolf Bran. The municipality was diatii- 

A.D. 1336. ,,,.^ . .. , ^ ^ 

bated mto companies, in such a manner that 

all the noble and wealthy citizens might constitute otie 
body with the title of constables, out of which the new 
burgomaster and a few others should choose the half of the 
council ; while the remainder of that body was elected by 
the rest of the citizens, who were divided into tfairtoefi 
companies, .with the title of masters of the guilds. . Tbeae 
compeinieSf or guilds, were at the same time societies of 
artisans. 

The expelled rulers, with the nobles of the Tidtiity^ ^- 
tered into a conspiracy against the new institution. At their 
head was count Hanns^ of the family of Habsburg, lord of 
Rapperswy], a town which is also sftoated on the laku of 
Zuridi : this enterprise was, Itowerer, anfertunate ;' the 
count was made prisoner, and Rapperswyl destroyed. Hiis 
occurrence excited the indignation of .the other princes of 
Habsburg, especially of Albert duke of .Austria, whose 
reputation as a politic ruler was very great; and Rad<tf 
Bmn, seeing himself in danger of being inyolired in a war 
with this prince, proposed to tli^ Swiss to 
admit his citf as a member of the perpetoal 
league. ^ His application was accepted; and Zurich thus 
acquired the assurance of support, and Switiserland ob- 
tained a bulwark and a market in a frigidly country. It 
was also agreed, that the constitution of Zurich should not 
loe destroyed by force; but that every state might remain at 
liberty to e£Bect peaceaUy any alteration which it might 
thmk fit to adopt. The Alps of 8t Gothard, and the rivers 
Thur and Aar, were fixed as the boundaries of ^e country 
which the confederacy was bound to pi^otect* 
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The ex{)lroted war broke out; but as the dakewasnow 
too mmh miMAed by age ^qd dieease to prosecute it with 
vigotit) it was many times interrupted by negociations. 

The people pf Glaris, amoug the other subjects of 

Austriai: were summoned to lend their assistance against 

Zurich. Glsu'is lies on the rivers which form the lake of 

Zurich, and had been bestowed, some centuries before these 

events, as an estate, on the monastery of Sekingen, of which 

the duke was protector. But the people of Glaris, who, 

lik9 all the Alpine tribes, possessed certain privileges^ and 

whose rights had been infringed by some late innovations, ' 

refused to take any part in this war, killed the goTemor 

^ ^ Stadioni who endeavoured to compel their 

A.D.1S52. . ^ ., . . ^ ^ 

services; and, with exceptions m favour of 

the prlvileges'of Sekingen, took an oath of allegiance to 

tlie Swiss confederacy. They.virere accounted excellent 

pombatants ; end like most races of shepherds, accustomed 

|o ^)duifa fatigi^ and the inclemencies of the seasons, were 

much belter ad^ted for the defence of a country, than to 

form the infantry of a regular army* 

. The Swiss afterwards took possession of Zug, a city 

;wbich bad been inherited by the house of Habsburg from 

tbhe counts of Lenzburg and Kiburg. But the confederates 

were desirous of incorporated brethi^n, and not of silt^ts; 

-^oA Aer^re the three original forest cantons, togethei* 

:With Lucern, Bern, Zurich, Glaris, and Zug, form the 

;^bt tocient staites of the confederacy* In affairs, how- 

jever, in whidi Bern, being more distantly situated) takes 

'00 part, otily seren states are enum^ated. ^ 

_ .Duke Albert laid siege to Zurich with a, 

A. 0.1554. ■ ' , ° . .,> 

much larger anny than it was possible to 

maintun in sudi a country. He afterwards induced CSiarles 
the Fourth to declare an imperial war against the confeder- 
ates; but liie latter found means to convince the Germans, 
that no methods of defence against superior p(mer a,te 
•Attended with less inconvenienotf than ^otilifederaciei;, which 
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demand no sacrifices from their members. The eipperor 
was unable to counteract the force of public opinion for 
any considerable time ; and the campaign, which had been 
opened with great parade, was feebly conducted and pro- 
duced no important consequences. From that time, the 
animosity of the house of Habsburg against the Swiss, was 
suspended for thirty years. 

The three forest cantons formed the centre of the league, 
around which all the new confederates attached themselves ; 
they retained their own intimate connection, and have fre- 
quently acted for themselves, without reference to the rest 
of the cantons* Their union depends, not on a commoit 
diief or a senate, but on the general sentiment, the love of 
liberty: every separate state, therefore, retained its own 
aeparate and peculiar capabilities ; while, with regard to the 
interest of their common country, they have but O0e soul. 
There is this diflTerence between the Swiss and the ancient 
Greeks^ that the latter were of an impetuous character, 
while the former were remarkably calm and sedate; that 
among, the confederates, the commanding quality was sound- 
ness ^of understanding; among the ancients, a rich exuber- 
fuice of ideas. Though Athens and Sparta, accordingly, 
attained to a degree of importance which was never ascribed 
to Zurich or to Bern, the freedom of the Greeks was lost 
by the faults of that nation, in a very short time afier tbejr 
bad attained the highest glory ; while the Confederacy yet 
exists, and will continue until revolutions, external to its 
constitution, shall swallow up this peaceable government;^ 
together with other states of inferior power. Whenever 
thiit event shall take place, the integrity, industry, and 
sedateness of the national character, will either gain the 
esteem of the conqueror, and await a favourable change of 
circumstances at home, or it will induce the people to seek 
A new country beyond the ocean, or in other distant regions 
afthe^rth. 

Soon after ^he wars of which we have becQ speaking, Ger- 
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sau, a village' which had purchased itsfreedora, entered into 

, ^ a treaty of mutual defence with the forest can* 

A. D. 1559. "^ , , , . . , , ^ 

tons ; and though it contained only four hun*» 

dred men, retained its liberty as long and as inviolably as ' 
the powerful state of Bern. This prosperous spot is go- 
verned by a landamman and a council of nine ; each, of 
whom, in important cases, associates with himself one>or 
two of Che country people. 

The peace of the country was disturbed by 
a numerous arid irregular host, consisting of 
English and of the. vassals of French noUemeii : this 
body had been collected by Enguerrand, lord of Coucy, 
for the purpose of compelling the dukes of Austria to pay 
the marriage portion of his mother, who was also their 
aunt* The confederates situated on the borders, rendered 
themselves formidable by the successful attacks of their 
wandering parties; and at length the army of -Coucy, 
having received some satisfaction from the dukes, was 
idissolv6dr 

" The power of the family of Habsburg.was divided, and 

in the hands^ of princes who possessed a chivalrous spirit^ 

though they were destitute of systematic policy, and of the 

qualifications necessary to rulers. ' Hence arose disorders^ 

oppresdon on the part of the public officers, and exasper- 

ation on that of their subjects and neighbours : and hencey 

at length, that war was occasioned in the upper frontier 

countries, which was entirely conducted by the nobles 

ajgainst the democracy. It' must be observed, that the. 

citizens and peasants had arisen to a greater degree of 

affluence, while the nobles had been dissipating their patri^ 

monial weallli in a variety, of follies* This war was decided 

by the victory gained by the four forest cantons 

at Sempach, and by the advantages which the 

people of Glaris obtained at Nafols. The ex- 

ploits of these days were equal to the most 

brilljaiit of ancient lustoryy and left to the nation the bless- 
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kig of ireedom^ together wkb splendid eumpka of valow^ 
tbqr are still celebrated, and ividi good reason ; for the Jot 
of dispeople would still be enviable, if they^ oaly knew how 
to die like their ancestors I '^ 

The object of the succeeding wars was not 30 mndu the 
HcquisAtion or defence of liberty, mb of their dominionsb 
The continual exercise of their arms gave the 8w|as im 
ikntry so decided a superiority, that, until the intrbducftiott 
of modern tactics, it was too formidable to dread any fresh 
attadcs. The Swiss were n^er overcome - in their^ own 
country : and even their defeats at Basil and Mangnaoo 
were not lesa honourable than victories. 

The example of aggrandisement waa chiefly difl|d«&y^ by 

Berti, which took advantage of the financial cUffleulties of 

die naghbouririg nobles to purchase their doBunions, and 

qf the perplexity to wUch other states had "reduced the 

bouse of Habsburg, in order to make conquests*. Tbqr 

contribute principally, in the favourable monn^tt of thd 

council of Constance, to overthrow the powcir 
A.D.1415. ^ , , . , \ , 

of that house in the Aai!gau : vie representa- 
tives of western Christendom had summoiiied them to this 
adiievement; the csnperor and the dnirdu disadived the 
compact of peace which subsisted between the house of 
Habsburg and the fiMPest cantons^ and which had faidietto 
been reUgiously observed ; and^ at length, the hereditary 
estates of that family, in the vallies of Switzerland^ a<en 
confiscated. These common acquiiationa were, and alaB 
caotinue to be^ governed by magistrates chosen aketiutaly 
ffom the victttrioQs cantons; and their annusi accounts, to^ , 
galher with the complaints of th»r sid^ebts, are exanmied 
by deputies apfKnaoited by all the participating.^cities and 
states* These jeommon domains form an additional bond of 
union between the latter; bat then* adimniatration is ac- 
cused of many gross Abuses, aad of a perpjetf al conspiracy 
of the provincial govnmors with the depiitfe^ especially 
with those of ihe demochiciBs viia^ expose thatt f^Bfo t» 



aale^ -to ihe prejudice of the iaterestB of their subjeets. 
Gomphints are, in fact, renewed; similar to those which 
were brought agmnst the Athenians and Lacedemonians 
firing the period of their dominatiim. The sums, how'^ 
ever, which are given for bffices in the democratic states^ 
preclude the aitmsting of power to m^n wholly destitute of 
pixjperty, who would scarcely be. restrained by the rules of 
propriety* , . 

At the death of Frederidc^ thd last count of Tokenburg, 
a civil war took place between Zuritsh and Schwyz; both 
which states earnestly wished either to take the subjects of 
the late nobleman wadet their protection, or entirely to 
connect and inoorpoorate them with their own country.; and 
offered them the rights of citizenship, in perpetuity^ a» well 
£|s a share in the privikgea of their late maater. Schwyz 
vnn the eldest, but Zmrich at that time die most powerful, 
of those states whom the foundera of the Jibertiea of the 
country, occupied with a£fiurs of greater importance, had 
i^lowed to bold the first rank. The war tock a turn un-' 
favourable to the interests of Zurid), against which all the 
confederates declared themsdves* That state, therefore^ 
concluded an alliance with Austria: but the contest was 
carried on unsuccessfully on her pairt; for the city itself was 
divided by factions, and neither the negociations for peace^ 
nor the operations of war, could be carried on unanimously. 
After some bloody battles had be^ fought, Zmrldi wat 
again left to herself; and at length agf^ed -to the same pro- 
posals which had been made to her before she 



' had tried die fate of arms. 



SECTION XXIX. 

AUSTEIA. 



All the di^ent branches of the bouse of Habsburg 
)»eoame exliact abbnt the sajnse period. They were all de- 
scended from Albert, who^ in the year 1352, had besieged 
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Zurich. Eu^lf his eldest soi^ who first asfiumed the title 
of archduke and was a ruler pf great talents, bad acquired 
the county of Tirol. Margaret, the former sovereign of 
the country,* had intended to declare Stephen, duke of Ba- 
varia, her heir; but while the latter neglected the op-^ 

portunity afibrded by this favourable moment, 

and was amusmg himself with entert'^^ments^ 

Rudolf was not deterred by the severity of the season, in>n\ 

undertaking a journey to the residence of Margaret, whom 

he succeeded In persuadtng'to change her intuitions. The 

^ archduke died however in the bloom o^ youth, 

without heirs; and his brothers, Albert and 

Leopold, divided his territories* The former inherited 

_ Austria ; and the latter, who had many sons, 

obtained all the remainder. 
Albert the Third restored peace and order to the stat^ 
whid^ had been kept in perpetual alarms by the predatory 
nobles. For this purpose, it was necessarjr to levy a land- 
tax, the produce of which amounted to a h{indred thousand 
pounds. His pious son, Albert the Fourth, undertook a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Liand ;. while his servants, with the 
^ _ help of the clerinr* the citizens, and the Jews» 

A.D.1595. ^ , .^ . , . 

were engaged m carrymg on toe war against 

the domestic robbers, many of whom were publicly hanged, 

while such of them as were noblemen of very higk rank, 

were executed in the night, by drowning them in. the 

^ -^ Danube. This duke caused one hundred he- 

A.D.1404. . , , , 1 1 . o . . TT 

retics to be burned to death m Stiria. He 

was the father of Albert the Fifth, to whom the last em- 
peror of the house of Luxemburg gave his daughter, and 
who succeeded to his father-in-law in the empire, and 
^ ^ in the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary : 

but he seemed to have mhented these three 
crowip, only to adorn his passage, to the tomb. 
Hi^ posthu9ious sw, Ladis]^^. a mild and 



■' • ' bfeaiitifar youth, was acknowledfired by Ins ^ 

.A.D.1458. . I K. 1 u . .• u^ 

people as king, only a short time before 
his death; and with him expired that branch of the 
house of Habsburg, which was descended from Albert the 
Third. 

Leopold, who had fought bravely against the Venetians, 
and the cities of the Rhenish confederacy,, lost the battle 
• of Sempach, together with his life, in a con- 

test with the Swiss. He left behind him the 
reputation of a hero; and his family owes to him the ac- 
quisition of Freiburg, in the Breisgau, which delivered 
itseli^ with his assistance, from the tyranny of Egon, count 
of Furstenberg. Leopold left four sons, one 
of wflbm, named William, an active and 
amiable prince, gained the affection of the heiress of Po- 
land: that princess was however obliged, by politicar con- 
siderations, to marry Jagel, grand prince of Lithuania, 
by^the addition of whose territory Poland was raised to the 
rank of a powerful monarchy. Of Leopold the L<Sng, the 

brother of William, we only know that he re- 

A.D.1411. , . '' 1 . . ^ 

pressed, by very severe measures, the spirit of 

liberty in the inhabitants of Vienna. Ernest and Frede- 
rick 'transmitted the hereditary dominions of Leopold to 
their descendants. 

Frederick, the unfortunate friend of pope John the 
Twenty-third, ' was deprived of the family estates in the 
Aargau, by the fathers assembled at Constance. Hia son 
' Sigisiiiund, during his long administration, 

"'. ' * ' lost the Thurgau to the Swiss ; and, as he 
died childless, left Tirol and all the remaining frontier 
- ' " territories, to Ernest, the only surviving arch- 

- " duke. 

^'Ernest had two sons: one of these was the Emperor 

Frciderickj and the other the chivalroui^ archduke Albertl 

* The former outHved; his brother, and Ladislaf 

the son of Albert, and saw hife son Maximilian 

* VOL, II. Y 
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elected king of the Oermwfi, ^ppointfid hm to his cousin 
of Tiroly and mfKrried* to the bei|»s9 of A^ 4uke8 of Bar- 
gundyi^ 

' SECTION XXX. 

BOHEMIA. 

Praove i^nd Pp^apuahiid att^^df under the kings of the 
hou9e of Lnxcipjpurg, to a high degree of prosperity and 
dyiUzation. We have already spoken <^ki^g Jofa% who 
first oonipelIe4 the nobIe«^ after m^iy years of cppfvimm to 
respect ordor. He retained the. Silesian prineipidity 4?f 
Glog9tu» aod by ^uch metns acquired p^retensions to the 
Pqlish cities of Posen and KaJisph. C^mir of Teschen^ 
whom he invested with the fief of Glogau, together with 
the duke^ of Oppehi^ Ss^eo* Qels and Wo^ Stdpau, 
Brieg and iognit?^ MiAOsterberg and Ratibon, n^. al; 
length the whole body of SU^iian princef» niost of w^qfooL 
w^re jeiaJous of PoJan^^, placed tbensdv^ wder t|ie prc^ 
tectiw pf kir^g John : Ci^iw, king of the 
PoleiiTeuonAfied.idl share in these proceed- 
ings* , 

^ Cbarleh the fiwrtb empfrfr of tbat napie^ 

was, as a sovereign, worthy Ojf« Job^ Us fr^ieF* 
He had received in the university of Paris, pni^ at the 
court of France* «^» edi^atipn §\xp^ox to tl^ of vnpflt 
princespf the ege. He bfgau bis reig<^ by relieving tl|e 
people firom«part of th^ bur^s: ^ tboi^gh his necesK 
aities were sp |^eet, a^ tQ compell him to bpinrow in the dt^ 
of Spires ^ 9um pf 090 thousand Jf^md^, whick he qttr 
tained with difficulty, aad undjer bw^lvi^lllg conditions^ 
he seized with such vigilance every opportupky of enriching 
himself that in tjbe epd he succeeded in amaaaii^^cpn- 
siderable treasure* He UQW fpi^nd^ an uniiflGOf^.^ sf 
Prague^ foT the fpur natipiis of Bph^^%, Poles^ Saxon% 
lusdBayarians, whom he armiged in the abpve-mentioned 

^3 
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Older : and without oppr^|iiig his own country, he pur- 
chased'the Upper Palatinate and Brandmburg, ' 

The Upper Palatinate, jn the mountains which extend 
from the nofth of Bararia to the forest of Bohemia, had 
been mor^aged by the last printed of the family of Ho- 
henstaufen to the dukes of BaVaria. Rupert, a count pa- 
latine of that family, sold his claims to the emperor Charles, 
who was his fathers-in-law, for twenty thousand marks. 
Charles suffered a small part of this territory to remain 
under the dominion of th^ duke of Bavaria, in consider^ 
ation of a sum of money ; but the princes of Bavaria con- 
tinued to maintain that dukedom to be inalienable ; and 
during the disturbances which accompanied the reign of 
Wenceslaf, they rendered their declaration valid by the 
good fortune of their arms.' 

The marks of Brandenburg, the count of which territory 
held the hereditary office of krch-chamber)ain, were go- 
verned gloriously by the family of Anhalt. Berlin flourished 
under their sway, in. the enjoyment of exemption frdm 
ferdgn judicature and arMtrary decisions ; the rivers were 
rendered navigable, and Stendal and Soltwedel became com«4 
mercial towns, whose names were famous iti the Hanseittic 
league, imd in the baviens of the Baltic. John of Anhalt 
djed whbout heirs ^ and the emperor Lewis, without regard 
to thfe rights^ of the nation, under the pretence that the feudal 
claini to Brandenburg belonged only to that branch of the 
house of Anhalt, which was tiow extiliel) resumed the 
i^sailts as A reverted fief of the empvre) and bestowed them 
iff thai: chMtetet on hi4 soh Lewis. The lat* 

A.D.1J32. ^^ g^^^ j^^ reddence at Berlin^ the in* 

habitants of which were animated by an enterprising 
spitit, directed to the improventent of their country and 
the presefvalion of liberty. The encroachments of tb^ 
eedesiastits were repressed by many populikr commoti<>ns^ 
mid the mag i stra tes were compelled to observe the laws. 
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* After the death of this emperor, the dukes of Bavaria . 
found an indefatigable enemy in Charles the Fourth. He 
invested Rudolf of Anhalt, elector of Saxonj^ with the 
fief of the old mark; he relinquished his feudal claims 
over Stargard ; and raised the princes of Mecklenburg, 
who h^d received Stargard from Brandenburg, to the rai^ 
of independent dukes. 

While Charles was surrounding the electorate with rivals 
and enemies, an c^currence, suitable to the romantic spirit 
o£ the age, took place, which presented an opportunity of 
interfering with its internal constitution. A miller named 
Rehbok, declared himself to be the elector Woldemar,^ 
(who had been many years dead,) pretending that he had 
returned from pilgrimage, after haying spent a long time 
in penance. The emperor encouraged this adventurer, 
procured a party to advocate his pretensions, and called 
bim his brother-in-law : he was , besides supported with an 
armed force by Rudolf of Saxony. Lewis of Bavaria was 
accordingly compelled to seek a full reconciliation with 
Charles, upon which the adventurer was recognised as an 
impostor. 

Otho, the son of Lewis^ afterwards sold the electorate of 
Brandenburg to Charles, in ord^r \to be able to devote 
himself, without interruption, to pleasure. But 
the electors possessed large demesne estates in 
the marks, and the tolls afforded a revenue of ISOyOQO^ 
dollars : the country was cultivated by a numerous pea- 
sfMitry, distributed, in far more numerous villages than at 
present ; as^d the value of estates, compared with that of 
our own times, was in the proportion of one to ten* 

Charles the Fourth united under his hereditary sceptre^F 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, the Lausitz, and Brandenburg : 
but previous to the introduction of regularly disciplined 
, standing armies, every popular commotion was sufficient to 
overthrow such a power as his. This became .manifest 
under his sons. 
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;' This emperor, by the advice of the electors, promul- 
gated the golden bull, which was framed by his counsellor 
Bartolus ; to whom, as the latter was not a nobleman, he 
* A. D. 1356. presented the arms of Bohemia. The imperial 
A. D. 1338. elections were thus regulated, eighteen years 
kfter the diet of the electors at Retise, by which the empire 
had been declared independent of the will of the pope. 

This prince was also the legislator of Bohemia: but, 
although he, on the one hand, aimed at the extirpa;ti6n of 
many abuses, and, among others, of the judicial' combat ; 
and; on the other, paid so much respect to the ancient . 
rights of his subjects, that he demanded military service 
fifoih themi only during four weeks without pay; yet his 
laws, probably on account of the neglect of some estab- 
lished forms, were not confirmed by the states. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in circumscribing, in a certain degre^e, 
the power of the nobles ; and, in cases of wounding or 
maiming, established the Mosaic law of retaliation. 

The spirit of investigation which had been 
^ * ' excited at Prague by the studies which were 

there pursued, developed itself under the reign of 
Wenceslaf. 

The difference of opinion, which was prosecuted with ex- 
treme rancour, at first regarded only the metaphysical 
subtilties of the reality,' or the mere nominality of tlniversal 
ideas. The division was afterwards increased by national 
antipathy, the Bohemians demanding three voices in' the 
academical senate, in which the votes were given according 
to the three nations. \ The other three nations, therefore, 
returned their records, insignia, and matriculations to the 
king ; and many thousand students, with their 
teachers and masters, quitted Prague. 
This twofold fermentation was augmented by religious 
differences. John Huss, rector of the university, a man 
who was distinguished from his colle^ues not more by his 
knowledge of the original languages'of the holy scripturesj 

y3 
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than by his emipeat virtueS| zealously ppposed the almorscd 

whicb» during a long period of ignorance and forbearance 

bad been introduced into the church. When the council 

of Constance assembled, king Sigismund sent Henry of 

Leffo to Prague, to inyite Huss and his learned friend Je- 

)rome» under the assurance of a safe convoy, to appear be^ 

fore that assembly: The prelates hated the moral GeBsor^ 

and hoped to be able to repress the growth of the spirit of 

free inquiry ; and Sigismund was induced to second tbdr 

purposes^ Huss was condemned^ although tlie Bokemiana 

|n vain appealed to the royal promise for his security : he 

was( delivered by the bishops to the secular arm, ami hia 

soul given ^Q the devil; "and V he replied, " give up 

roy spirit intq the band of my God and Saviour." He was 

burned aliv^ and continued to pra^ in the 

midst of the flames* Hi& friend Jerome suffered 

the 9ame punishment, which was justly esteiomedby PoggiO) 

the Florentlnei to be preferable to that wbiob was inflicted 

upon Socrates* 

The ba^ compliance of Sigismund cost him flie crown 

of Bohemia which he. in vain endeavoured U) . 

govern after the death of Wenceslaf. With 

the firmness which belongs to a good cause, Ziska and Pro- 

copiua^ the leaders of the Hussites, maintained the rights 

of their conntry and of outraged humanity^ Their arms 

were the terror^ of Austria, Franconia, and Sazoiiy; 9X}d 

thdr speeches before the councils, the voice of conviction^ 

of good, senses and of the unconqueraHe mind : they were 

at length divided by the artifices of their ene* 

ones, and Sigismund was ackuawledged a fisw 

montha before his decease^ 

The short reign of Albert was followed by 

'the long minority of' lAdidaf: and after the 

pqrewature death of the bitter,, Geosge Podie- 

ltH:<idaty» » Bohemiim aobV ma^n «n(> a Husa^l^ 

at fijcst without a titi^, mi afterwards witb t^ royal difr 
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^ nity, adminitfteted the goTemynavt of tb^ 

country tteecMrdiiig to the piiiidpleft of e^ity, 
aad with ektraordmary wMdm iaiid yigdar« The people 
were in a stiatis of agiCotioG, the joikit effect of the spirit 
of inquiry and the tytanny of pei^secutton ; . and as they w«re 
dodtute 6t guidane^ a multitude of parties arose: the 
Crfiixtines^ hbweter^ reunited themselvtes.to the churchy as 
the tatter admitted them to the cbmmunionw 

The high-spirited Taborites resolved themsdres into tb^ 
j^eaeeable vionununilies of the Moravian bretfareii: theit 
^reelorK recetred cbhietoation from Stephen^ a bishop of 
the .Waldenae% aUd Fuln^de beeilme the chief seat of their 
union, which possessed two hundred churches. The Abra^ 
baQiidesi who contrated tbeiaselyes with ihb sim^ Worship 
practised by that patriarch; and the Peists^ wh^ held the 
employment of human reason tb be thjs only safe source of 
religiottS doctrine^ kept th^aatselVea raoi^earefuHy oenceated* 

SECTION? XXXI. 

BBAND£NBUB6» 

The house* of Luxemburg^ the male line of which ex- 
pii^ with Sigiimmidy had preTioltsIy . beeti deprived of 
Brand^burg^ This country, under the late feeble admi- 
nistraCibns^ had beeti agit^ed by te^ibk disk>rders: the 
roads were insecure, even to the dqputies. of the [nrovidcial 
assemUKes*; and the taketf and rivers w«te infested by rob- 
ben^ ufftil Fi^ederiek^ burgraVe ef ]fi»rnbergi uhdertodk^ 
iisi the sum of one bundred thousand Hungarian fiprin^ 
.to Itan^iiiiize tbe Huarches. He dr6ve the ykdeni Wikard, 
of Bodiow^ from Potsdam, defeatdd Dietri^ of QoittwW, 
th^ chief df the lioblei Who- had coMpired against the; pfealc^ 
of tfie fooiiry^ aodf demoiiihed &e o^fipiiesttvct fbrtresoeiw 
Fredemk was deseeiiadkfiott a yo^^Jig^ bsaBdir of thef^ 
mUy of Hohenzottoh^ f ef whm the eldeM had perha^ 
twdve tliousand subjectih and « revenue of seveniy thousand 

Y 4 
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florins,) which was descended from Thassilo of Altorf, of . 
the race of the Guelphs. Eiselfriedrich, a descendant of 
this count, probably acquired the burgraviate of Numbiarg 
by marriage with an heiress of Vohburg. This family' ag- 
gruiidized itself At the eittinction of the dukes of Meran, 
who had dominions in Franconia, Tyrol, and Upper Bur- 
gundy: and king Rudolf, who was brother-in-law to the 
burgrave Conrad, favoured the enterprises of his son Fre- 
derick./ The principality, which was afterwards governed 
by two lords of Anspach and Baireuth, was thus formed 
• around the fortress of Niirriberg. Frederidc 
purchased the mark of Brand^iburg from 
Sigismund. 

' Frederick and his successors were possessed of so many 
distinguished qualities, of so great activity, prudence, and 
perseverance, that the nobles of the marks were kept in 
order; the insurrections in Berlin appeased; and the state, 
as it were, created anew, became of importance to all the 
powers of the vicinity. The son of the first Frederick, who 
bore his Other's name, took advantage, of the difficulties 

into which the Teutonic order which fi:ovemed 
A.D.1440. _ . , , ^ t, 1 , . 1 1 • 

Prussia had fallen, and obtamed the new mark, 

claimed Pomerania, and laid the foundation 

A.D.1464. ^ , . ^111., 

of those pretensions to Poland, which were 
rendered valid after the lapse of three hundred years. 

The emperor Sigismund, who was unable to impart 
vigour either to the execution of the laws, or to his own 
word and will, thus founded the authority of the house of 
HohenzoUern, in Brandenburg, while his own daughter 
brought crowns into the family of Austria. Both these 
families were descended from the ancient count Albert, of 
Habsburg; the Austrian branch bein^ derived from his 
son Rudolf, and that of the burgrave from, his daughter 
Clementia; and both, as we have just s^n, acquired at 
the same period a new d^ee of spleadokr. 
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SECTION XXXII, 

THE ELECTORATE OF SAXONT. 

The electorate of Saxony fell, about the same time, to 
the margraves of Meissen. As the electorate of Branden- 
burg was attached to the possession of the city of that 
name, so was that of Saxony, by the authority of thegoldto 
bull of Cliarles IV., to the town of Wittenberg. 

The electors of Saxony of the family of Anhalt, who 
Jiad held that . dignity ever since the fall of Henry the 
Lion, became extinct, just at the time when Sigismund, 
who was engaged in his war against the Hussites, stood in 
the utmost need of the aid of Frederick, the martial and 
powerful margrave of Meissen and landgrave of Tfauringia* 
The duke of Lauenburg, and the new elector of Branden- 
burg, were also joint competitors for the electorate of 
Saxony. 

Henry the Lion had taken the territory of Lauenburg 
froin the Slavonians ;' and one of his sons bestowed it, as a 
fief, on the count of Holstein: the latter, who was taken 
prisoner by Woldemar, king of Denmark, gave this district 
for his ransom ; and Woldemar transferred it to his spn-in- 
law, the count of Orlamiinde. Orlamiinde being made 
prisoner by the count of Schwerin, Lauenburg again served 
as a ransom : and Schwerin, who had been supported in a 
war which he had carried on by th^ electors of Saxony of 
the house of Anhalt, gave it to them as a renmneration for 
their expences. From that time forth it was governed' by 
a younger branch of that family, who expected to succeed 
to the electorate oh the extinction of the elder : and- the 
imperial protonotai*y Michel von Priest, provost of. Bunz- 
lau, either with or without the concurrence of the emr 
peror, had prepared a deed of reversion for the duke of 
Lauenburg. 

^ On receiving intelligence that the electorate of Saxony 
had becoftie vacant, the elector "of Brandenburg, Sefcen- 
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dorf, 'sent to the emperor^ and begged to be invested 

with that fief: but it was now discovered that the mar- 

v^iave of .Meissen was aho provided with a deed ot rever- 

iUMDy prepared by the same protonotary. The profiuioi^ 

of the emperor himself, and the pleasures of his conscnrt 

Barbara, of Cilley,. who was another Menalina, rendered 

poverty the common condition of his court: and the war 

against the Hussites proved to be the ** reason of stite " 

which decided in fkvour of the margrave. The elector of 

Brandenburg concluded a paternal treaty of succession with 

the new electoral house, by which that family which should 

^ _ first become extinct^ left all its possessions to 

Its survivors. 

SECTION XXXIlI. 

HESSE. 

^'MORE ancient compad; of inheritance, with regard to 

the estates in Thurkigia> already existed be* 

tween the family of Meissen and that of Hesae* 

Judith^ the eldest sister of the last landgrave of 

Thuringia, was the ancestor of the fiumly of 

Meissen; and ihe landgraves of Hesse ane descended fixun 

hef:,m^Ge Sophia* The parents of the latter occupy a dia* 

tiqguished place in the list of saints; and her husband wask 

£[eiiry the Magnanimous, duke of Brabant, whose fiunilj 

ia triM^ed backwards to the Carlovinglans. Aftar the death 

of her husband, Sophia conquered the dominion of Hesae ^ 

firoin the Thuringian inheritance^ om behalf of bar mmor 

son Henry,, who transferred it to the empicaasai fief;, in 

consequenoe of which he became a pri&fie of 

the empire^ under the title of Imtdgem^ which 

had been retained firom Thnring^ 

The possession of Ziegenhayn was afterwards aofoirad ; 
but the diief foundation of the power af this family was laid 
by aoafhier Henry in^his marriage with Anna of Catzcndiv 
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'k^gm. l^us heiress of powerful counts bro^)^ the true 
old Ci^tbevl^^d, sitmi^ at the Baoantain ^f Malibogi and 
all that had been added to it in a long course 
/of centuriesy into the house of Hesse^ which 
nsm reigned from the shores of the DynpTel to the fertile an^ 
beautiful district called the Bergstrass% where the arcfair 
episcopal estates of Majence border on the domiuions of 
the Palatinate. 



SECTION XXXIV. 

THE PALATINATE AND BAVARIA. 

After the extinction of the princes of Liu^emborg, and 
when the houses of HohenzoUern and Meissen were adf* 
vancing toward their more recent splendour, the fimuly <£ 
Wittenbach, which ruled in Bavaria and in the palatinate 
of the Rhine, might easily have become the most powerful 
in Germany, had not its prosperity been prevented both 
by errors and misfortunes, 

^ _ . The dominions of this family had been di- 

vided in an early age ; and the treaty whic^ 
was concluded at Pavia by.liie.eippero;ir Lewlp^ 
duke of Bai«ir^a, with his; mp)ieW;Rudcj% 
prince palatine, seemed to con^te llie iegffBai(^% li^^icli 
nam became evident in aU affiurs of state. At thjg ooatest^d 
imperial election, the &diier of Rudolf was opposed to ht» 
owa brother; aa was Maximilian of Bavaxia, in the u^my- 
tJBmih, century,, to the count pidatioe Frederick, when the 
latter was elected king of Bohemia. The countries were . 
separated by many £>reign dominicma: and the emperorao^ 
tba fiunily -of Luxemburg oppressed ihe house of Lewis*. 

Lewia bimseU^ who had at length succeeded in unitii^ 
tlx^. whole of Bavaria under bia sway, contvibnted to en-^ 
fe^Ue his> famiily by dividing that country among foiur sons* 
Stephen at length Remained sole duke of Upfi^r Ba^wia at 
lUbiittchs^ and AJbert^ of Lowes Bavaria^ at Straubingi^i*' 
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' The princes of this house have always had the singular 
fortune to reign in widely distant countries. We have al- 
ready seen that Brandenburg was governed by the sons of 
Lewis^ who bequeathed, to the lower Bavarian branch of 
his family, whose revenue in that country did not e&ceed 
twenty-eight thousand florins, the earldoms of Holland, 
Zealand and Hennegau, and the hereditary possessions of 
bis wife Margaret, heiress of the house of Avesnes. The 
dukes of Lower Bavaria reigned in both dominions for 
eighty years, until the princess Jacqueline inherited the 
Netherlands in conformity with the law of that country. 
. That portion was left by her, notwithstanding the oppo- 
«tion of the emperor Sigismund, whose po\<^er was insuf- 
ficient to support his objections, to the duke of Burgundy ; 
and Lower Bavaria became united to the upper division 
6f that country, from the ruling family of which, other 
branches had sprung. 

' • This union, however, was not eflected witK- 

out great misunderstandings. Sigismund de- 
clared Lower Bavaria to be a reverted imperial fief, and 
Entrusted its administration to Albert of Austria, liis ne- 
phew : while the four princes of Upper Bavaria were con- 
teisting the question, whether Lower Bavaria should be 
mherited l^ the first-born or by all the four. The states, 
who best understood the ' ccmstitution of the country, and 
were probably the best judges' of what- would be advan- 
tageous to its interests, decided that Lower Bavaria reverted 
to the collective family of Upper Bavaria; but that, until a 
« new arrangement should be agreed upon, the former dis- 
trict should be administered in common by a deputy and 
receivfer. iThe duke of Austria was at length induced to 
give up his claim, and the emperor confirmed the suc- 
cession to the family of Wittelsbach ; which grEwiually arose 
to great importance without any reunion of the power of 
its different branches. 

The house of the electoral palatinate of the Rhine, bow- 
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ever, under active and . intelligent princes, ; attained to a 
much greater degree of splendour : among thdse we must 

reckon Rupert, the original founder of. the 
* ' university of Heidelberg; his second successor^ 

of the same name, who mounted, the throne 

'of the German empire; the judicious elector 

LeYV'is; aind especially that Frederick whojs justly styled 

. _ the Victorious, who rained the battle of Seken- 

beim, and waa the most powerful pnnce on itbe 
Rhine, and the father of his country. The family of L.ow^n- 
stein, at Wertheim, is descended from the unequal piarriage 
of this latter prince with Clara of Tettingen. ^ 
, In all other European countries, as well as in the empire^ 
the superiority was acquired by great vassals: and evien 
where they were not sufficiently powerful to establish inde- 
pendent dominion, they were at least able to prevent (the 
monarch from obtaining absolute power. 



SECTION XXXV. 

•.SPAIN. . ,- .V 

The possessions of the Moors, or Arabs, in Spain, whose 
sovereign held his residence at Grenada, were confined to 
the province of Andalusia: and the Christian part of the 
peninsula was governed by the four kings, of Navarre, 
of Arragon, of Castile and Leon^ and of Portugal. 

That the sense of common danger was scarcely capable 
of uniting tlieir power in pihrsuit of one object, .was suffir 
ciently demonstrated when Abu Haf, the Merinide prince 
of Moi^occo, united the whole power of the Moors for the 
relief of Algezira. This town, situated on a hill in a strong 
and very advantageous position on liie shpre of the strait^ 
• ba4 risen to the rank of one of the most important cities of 
Spain : it was defended with gunpowder^ and held but three 
years against king Alfonso the.Eleventh ; but its fate "was de- 
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eided bj the ddeat trfcieh th« poweifiil army cJ 
Aba Haf sustained near Tariffii, on the banks of 
thu Salado^ from the united forces of Castile and Portagal. 
The chief of the Merinides had made his entry into Spain 
with the- pride of Xences; and» like that Persian in his ad- 
Tsnil^ fled disxnayed in A fishing^boat. He owed this 
^ffieiit to the military skill of th^ Spaniards, whic^ had 
began to approach' perfeotion. Algesira was demolished ; 
and thepkugh noir pn^sen ofer her magnificent streets. ^ 

The progress of thekin^mn of Castile was retarded by 
dss inteitial commotions, which were excited chiefly by the 
dergy, against Pedroj the son of Alfonso, jasdy or unjustly 
gumamed the Cruel ; and whicli terminated, after a violent 
t contest, in the murder of diat prince^ and in 

the reign of his spurious brother, Henry of 
TransCamara. From this period the throne of Castile be* 
came firmly established; and its dcMninion was extended 
over Biscay, where the Cusculdunas exult in their descent 
from the aborigines of Spain. 

Pedro, king of Arragon, son of the conqueror of the 

. _ Baleares, acquired> by means of the Sicilian 

vespers, as fine a kingdom as that which the 

arms of die Cid had bestowc^ on his ancestors. Jaj^ne the 

Second his son, mnted SlBtrdinia to the domi- 

A. D. 1926. . n i 

jHons of Arragim. 

Pisa and QenosL had long end^vour«d, with variabk 
fortune^ tcf obtam possession of this idand, which was go- 
verned, in a state of independency by ibur judges; and 
would have preserved its fireedom if the govenment faadr 
possessed pn^ence equftt to^its courago: but the victory of 
the king was iadKtated by internal distmrbances. 

Navarre continued to be the smdiest of the kingdoms<]f 

Spam, because the succession of femries often transferred 

it tof fe^rfA princes'; it descended from the 
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&m!ly cf fiigorre to die counts of Champagne 
aiid firom the latter to the kings of Prance. 



^ ^ Jol^Mft of Firanoe^ wl|Q was cscehidBd by the 

3aiic law from the suoceasion to ttie cixiwq af4ier 
unlive coMBiryiCcmferred Navarre^ the kingdom of her grandk 
mother, on Philip, count of. Evreux; and in like nmimer, 
die daughter of her descendant brought it into the family of 
^ Arragon. The king of Arragon had childbretv 

'by another wife; and the dau^ter of the 
prin^^fiN ^ Na¥arre conveyed her inheritance to the &raily 
of tbe counts de Foix. Her dtftomdant, Frands Phceibii% 
. dying without heirs, his surviving snter brou^^t 

' the estate to her husband, John of Albret, who 
' was deprived of more than the half of that ter«* 
ritory by the arms of Arragcm, and whose only grand«i 
daughter occasioned the transferring of Lower 
Navarre tp . the bouse of Bourbon. Navarrie 
seemed indeed to exist in the vicinity of Franc^ for the 
purpose of affi>rding a perpetual example of the advantages 
'<lf that law whidt exdudes females from the succession to 
tbe cfown« In the langdoms of Spain, where religious 
isnthusiaam eontrihnted in so gre^t a degree to potitical 
efMta, the elergy enjoyed an extraordinary share of 
4iitbor4l7« The bishopa of this country bad from eacly 
ag€8 been elected by tiie dders of the diurch, who con* 
stitutod the chapter; but aa the king influenced these 
€ieGtiQns» and the archbishc^ consecsrated those whoi, in 
fiiel;, had been cbosea by his recommendation, the court 
b«d but Uftde to fear from the power of the bishops^ 
, irittch was in reality identtfiedL with its own. The popea 
afterwarda arrogaled to themselves the privilege of nomi* 
nation; and tbs deiigy made no olgectk)n to Ms iam^ 
vation» aaitincmisedthdr coUccljminqfMirtance^ by mndng 
them aa an independent bo^ under one eodesiastieal ducf 9 
the kings,, however, lost by these means the disposal of die 
immense estates which had been bestowed oa.the church by 
their pious or artfiil predecessors. For this reason Don 
Pedroy king of Castile, forbade die pope^ for the future, from 
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bestowing, any bishopric ov benefice in his dominions ; luid it 
w|» probably on account of this prohibition that he obtained 
the surname of " The Cruel :" but the people listened to the 
voice of the supreme shepherd* 

Scarcely any kind of knowledge was cultivated excq)^- 
such as related.to ecclesiastical a£Pairs. Don Inigo Lopez 
de . Mendoza, and Fernando Perez de Gusman, were the 
first protectors of profane literature, at the court of John 
the Second, king of Arragon. The character of public* 
morals, consistently with the spirit of the times, was chi- 
valrousy grave, and . dignified, if not severe. Gaming 
cards were invented in Spain, but the use of them was 
forbidden to the knights of Castile. 

SECTION XXXVL 

PORTUGAL. 

^ , Don, Pedro, king of Portugal, endeavoured 
to -obtain by justice and wisdom, that autho- 
rity which his grandfather Denis had acquired.byhis per-- 
sonal merits. Pedro, thoughfrugal with regard to himself,' 
was persevering and vigilant, and beneficent toothers; but 
so severe^ that he was more feared than loved; and it has 
been said of him, that he should either . have reigned for 
ever^ or not at all, as he had acquired a degree of power* 
which was in danger of being abused by a' less benevolent 
prince. He had improved the condition of the citizens, 
and protected them against the oppressions of the nobility ; 
and he wished) in common with republican legislators and 
despots, to reduce all classes to an equality^of privileges. 
A prebendary having murdered a shoemaker, was only con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical power to be excluded from the 
choir during one year : the . son of the shoemaker having 
revenged his father's death on the priest, was ord^ed by 
the king to abstain fi-om making shoes .for a. like perkxf. 
Ferdinand, the son of Pedro,. who, was; a .less. vigorous 
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prince, did not prosecute his father's plans; 
and as he left only a daughter/ who married 
John, king of Castile, Portugal was in great 
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danger of losing its independence. 

The queen dowager, Leonora Tellez de Meneses, ad- 
ministered • the regency, in which the interest, of count 
Ourem predominated. The latter, who was suspected by 
the states of the kingdom, and detested by the people, was 
the object of a conspiracy, into which a great number of 
nobles and citizens entered, who disliked the Castilian yoke. 
John, the natural son of king Pedro, and grand-master of the 
ecclesiastical and military order of Aviz, placed himself at 
the head of the malcontents: the conspirators rushed into 
the fortress, and penetrated into the chamber of the queen, 
where Ourem was put to death before the eyes of that prin* 
cess, by Don Ruy Pei^yra. In the meanwhile the gates 
were closed ; and in ord^r' to try the temper of the people, 
a report was spread, that the grand-master had fallen by the 
arm of count Ourem. The people immediately began to 
storm the palace in the utmost fury ; but when John shewed 
faimself at a window, they set up a shout of joy, mixed with 
execrations against the Castilians. . Tlie bishop of Lisbon, 
who was in the interest of the latter, was. hunted from the 
toWer of the cathedral, and dogs licked his blood on the 
banks of the Tagus. In this emergency it was not difficult 
to persuade the queen to take flight; and. her party, and 
that of her daughter, was immediately abandoned as the 
weakest* The grand-master, in order to accelerate the at- 
tainment of his object, gave out that he was about to re^ 
pair to England,, from fear of the Castilians;. upon which 
the nation conferred on. him the regency, and the.supreme 
command of the whole power of Portugal. 

.The king of Castile approached Portugal with a large 
army ;.and the states of the. country, who were assejnbled 
atCoimbra, declared him to have forfeited his right by this 
[Hroceeding; as it was his dpty to have promised ^not to in.- 

VOL, II. z 
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tredttoe atay foreigil force into the kingdom; These mea- 
shres appeared to some of the assembly to be too hostile ; 
1)iit while they were deliberating on tfae'snljedt, Don Alya- 
rez Pereyra stood up» gavie it as his q>imon that the grand- 
master should be chdseh kii^, and declared^ ths^ if tny 
maii» either in that assembly, or elsewhere, was inelined 
to dkptite it, be was ready to maintain his own opiaiec^ 
and the grand-master's right, in judicial combat, before 
judges and witnesses. The greater part t>f the ndbks were 
ifK&ied to die party of the Castilians; but as the citiMos 
were deeidedly in fayour of John and of the nalioBal iftde- 
pendence, he was proclaimed king. Li the plains of AU 
jnbarotta, under the command of Don Riqr 
Pereyra^ f^OOO Pbrtugnese, animated bjr the 
erase of their ooontsy, obtained the victory over 5(V0(H> 
Costiliaiis. 

The reign of Don John, \^ch lasted ibrty-eig^ yearsy 

was distinguished by a degree of splehdonr and haf^MOesSy 

oF which Portugal had never before seen an example. His 

son^ under the command of Pereyra, not 

only cotiquered, at. th^e head of his whole. 

knighthood, the great and strong town of Ceuta, bey<N!id the 

straits, but the third of these princes named Henry, by 

his discoveries, gave the first impulse which led to the esta* 

blidiment of a new order of things throughout the werkL 

Henry resided on the coasts of the ocean, snrrownded 

( witii virtuous iriends; (for to devote his hie to the disco* 

I v^ of truth,* is virtuous in ev&j man, however sitoiited; 

j alkl how much more virtuous in a prinoe of the middle 

/ ages !) Iliere he pursued the piith which was mdidied 

/ by Ike remafffs of ancient geographers, and by a fisw 

I obiKmre vestiges. Zareo discovered Madeira, cm which 

I i^laifd an Englishman^ named MBckem^ was 

I * • • fy^f^Q^ y^)^Q i^^ )3^{^ driven thftSier^ mud cbbI 

\ away'ih k storm, «d UtA become salvage in tlie aoHtude 

of its ftifesJto. Dta €k^&sa}efe ¥elh6 (k/bM^ietxnend 'Am 
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wo Azoreui islands, which are dedicated to the Holy 

Vixffa and SL Michadi. Terceira was soon added to their 

number; and Fayal was descried by some young adven- 

tniters. While Alfonso the Fifth, the grandson of Don Jiobn, 

in the holy war against the Moors of Fe^, conquered d^ Al* 

. _ cassar of Cemi -and Arzilla, and while Tan*- 

A. D. 1459. . /*. ,; . , 

giers ^ened its gates to bam ui terror, other 

heroes were engaged in expl<»ring the paths off 
.' the Carthaginians, the Phasaohs, and the Pto- 
lemies. St. Tboinas was 4iiscovered in the time of Henary ; 
a seltlemmit was made on the gold coast ; and Diego Cane 
had stttted to the south as &r as Congo. The king ob- 
tained charts even from the Venetians, of the iospontance 
of which they had no conception : the southern ocews^ np^ 
peared to them to be too perilous ever to beoome the paih of 
commerce, and the stcurmy Cape seemed to bar up the en- 
irance to the countries of the east. But the more adrea- 
^uro^s hero of Portugal, Vasco de Gama, called this 
|>romontory the Cape of Good Hope^ sailed rovind it, ar- 
rived in the East Indies, and thus opened an untried and a 
iiioble field for the commerce ^f Europe, and for extensive 
ci^ilkatioa. No nation in 4hat age was superior to tlie 
Porti^uese. 

SECTION XXXVII. 

FRANCE. 

The authority .of the cn>wn in France^ during«.the jeign 
* 4if Philip the Fair, the grandson of St Lewis, waa no 
loBger inereased by patriarchal wisdom and virtues, but by 
all the «iethods which the drcun^tanoes of the age per*- 
(initted an ^enterprising prince to undertake. Plu% aug- 
mented the kingdom by his marriage with the 
heiress of Champagne and Navarre. He or- 
.daine^. that mdh dominions as ;iv^ce given to princes of 
the blood as a.pevtioa, ahori^aot beinfaerited by females ; 

z 2 
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by whith r^ulfttibii the consolidation of France, a(iin un-« 
divided country, was greatly promoted. It had froqtiently 
happened, under preceding reigns, that the king, t>n the 
acquisition of a new dominion, had received the investment 
of fiefe fn^m the superior lords, who were at the same time 
his own Tassals^ and'inwder to put an end to th|^ ab- 
surdity 'and inconvenience of this practice, Philip enacted^ 
that in such cases the lord paramount should receive a com- 
pensation in lieu of his claim pf superiority, but that the 
king should never be held a vassal on account of any of fac& 
possessions. ' The inalienable tenure of the royal estates 
became gradually established as a fundamental maxim. 

The power of the nobles had been augmented by thfe BSh 
sumption of authority, :in every possible way; and tbe 
kings, when they undertook to curtail that power, com^ 
menced their operations by introducing distinctions, in, 
consequence of which certain cases {casroyaux) were re^ 
served for their >Own decision. They afterwards spread 
abroad an opinion, that they ware the especial defenders of 
all good old usages, derived from the Franks; and, in the 
character of the heads of the commonwealth, the natural 
judges in all matters of national concern. This latter^re- 
tence was capable, under a dexterous and intelligent prince, 
of receiving a most extensive application ; for the most 
trifling affairs may be shewn to have some relation \o the 
interests of the whole community. Cases df high treason^ 
murdery rape, counterfeiting of the coin, of breaches of 
the peace, and of convoys, were especially reserved to *th^ 
supreme national judge. The king was at the same time 
the greatest proprietor of land, and could therefore render 
his. tribunals less expensive than any other : in other in^* 
stances it might be truly said, respecting the lord of the 
court, as well as the litigating parties, ^^ that judgment and 
justice often cost more than they were woith ;" hence tlie 
judges were willing to pass over such causes; as tbey^ found 
it difficult to determine; appeals were' continually on the 
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increase,' a^nd tb^ royal court became the most extensive in 
its jurisdiction. 

The papliament held its sittings at such times and places 
as the king chose to appoint; and Philip now ordered that, 
for the future, a parliament should annually sit at Paris for 
tw.Q months, after Easter and AU-Saints' day. Scarcely 
fifty years afterwards, Charles the Wise caused it to be 
enacted, in an assembly of the states-general^, that the par- 
liament should sit daring the whole year; and at. another 
timej he chose that it should never separate until the 
members of the succeeding assembly should have been 
chosen. This was the origin of the parliament, which was 
the council of the supreme royal judicature, and the imme- 
diate representative of the king, himself. The votes were 
taken, not according to the majority, but to the importance 
of the voting counsellors, by the presidents, who, during 
the vacations, were the only judges. Prelates sat in this 
assembly until Philip the Long, son of Philip the Fair, con- 
fined the sphere of their operations to ecclesiastical afiairs. 
The judging counsellors (conseilkrs jugeurs) were ohosen 
from among the nobles, and the reporting counsellors from 
the jurists: their number was indeterminatej and the elec- 
tion .Was made by th&cbancelbr, the three presidents^, and 
the ten royal deputies. Care was taken to choose the coun- ^ 
«ellors out of the diflfbrent provinces, that the assembly 
might be better able to observe the usages of all. But die 
election soon became nothing but a fresh confirmation in 
office ; as it was enacted, that no office could be vacated, 
except by the free will, or the decease, or the formal dis- 
placement of its possessor. Justice was never administered 
firee of expence, because the fees of the courts everywhere 
contributed to defray the expences of the tribunals: and 
upon this principle even St. Lewis was ndt ashamed to farm 
out the bailiwicks. 

^ From this time the decisions of the parliament served to 
,£U up the deficiencies of the obsolete and defective lawsi 

z 3 
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the oiim, or most ancient records, were collected by J«rtf 
de Montluc. The kings magnified the authority of the 
parliament ad their own, and readily permitted them pub- 
licly to place themselves, in their wisdom, beyond the reach 
of missive letters, and alL appearance of foreign infitience, 
just as the best of the emperors honoured the senate, whose 
power was entirely dependent on themselves. The great 
statesmen, Macchiavelli and Sarpi, justly considered the 
pariiament as the fundamental security of the French codi- 
stitution ; because this institution prevented the master of 
the military force and revenue of the country from appear* 
ing to be also master of the laws. 

With respect to the public administration of justice^ 
Philip followed the system of his ancestors; but be took 
greater liberties with the property of his subjects than they 
had done. Besides the produce of his demesne lands, he 
had inherited the tolls, the feudal acknowledgments, espe- 
cially those which were paid at the sale of a Bef, or its trans- 
ference to a collateral family, the revenues of the tribunals, 
and the price of manumissions. He willingly exchanged 
the obligations of villeinage for a tribute ; and even com- 
pelled the villeins of the crown estates to purchase their 
freedom, or to pay an annual tax. This principle was fol- 
lowed by his eldest son and successor, Lewis X. who caused 
It to be announced, ^* that every man in the whole kingdom 
of the Franks should be free ; that therefore, in the name 
of the king, and by the advice of his counsellors, freedom 
was now proclaimed throughout the country, and was to be 
obtaihed on reasonable conditions." ' 

When Philip was about to pay his debts, he altered the 
intrinsic value of the coin : and when the fraud was dis- 
covered, he pretended that this operation was the eflect of 
a mistake, and assured his subjects, iipon his honour, that 
he would indemnify all the sufferers, and would pledge the 
crown revenues for that purpose. Under pretence that this 
was an a&ir which concerned the liVhole nation, he ap- 

a 
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poinled^ in every one of the thirty mints of his kingdom^ 
«it orerseer of the business of exchanging, and of the small 
coin. These persons compelled the barcms to, buy or to sell 
silver at the most inconvenient times that they could select: 
a refusal Was certain to be followed by a legal process ; and 
the vexation became so great, that tli^y preferred to abandon 
altogether theii:: privilege of coining: in consequence of 
which the king's money became the only specie in circula- 
tion ; and this was so frequently altered in its value, as to 
be productive of universal concision. * 

Philip the Long imposed a tax on salt, which was in- 
creased by Philip de Valois during the wars with England ; 
and though the wars at last ceased, the augmented impost 
remaiaed. The Jews were compelled to purchase an in-p^- 
eomplete security, by the payment of large suma to the 
king. The ecclesiastics were obliged to contribute a tenth 
part of their revenues r for the popes, who now resided at 
Avignon, were in the power of the crown, and were there-» 
fore obliged to allow it at least a joint share : and the inie^ 
rior orders of the clergy were fleeced by the av^ice of the 
superior prelates. The contributions of the citizens were 
the source of their modern influence in affairs ; and the 
court had rendered itself deserving of them, by the en-> 
Gourageraent which it gave to the endeavours of that clasic 

At this period the spiritual and temporal lords and repre- 
sentatives of the cities were summoned under the title cf 
the states-general; not^ with the intention of restoring the 
ancient national assemblies of the Franks, but because exr 
traordinary sacrifices were necessary for the preservation of 
the country. The foundation of the national assemblies pf 
"the Merovingians was the legislative power which belonged 
to the nation ; while that of the states-general was merely 
the public exigencies of the moment. Philip, in prder to 
attach the citizens to his interests, began to declare them 

* N'-^it homme, qui en juste pajemeat de moaQoye se put con^ 
aoitre de jour au jear. 
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exempt from the odious and unjust exactions of power ; from 
the forced loans and military services to which they iiad. 
been subjected. He recommended his deputies to the cities, 
to conceal the extent of their power, and to make report to 
him of those who were most obstinate in their refasal to pay 
the impost, declaring ^^ that he intended to gain over such 
persons by gentle methods^ in order that no disaster. might be 
incurred." Every town sent two or three deputies, furnished 
with the proper instructions and powers : the king negociated 
with each class separately, and gave the most positive assur*. 
anees that he would accept their grant as a favour, and not 
build upon it any new pretence of right ; he adduced the 
state of public affiurs as the ihotive which obliged him to. 
take the present step, and furnished the assembly with ii^ 
:formation upon those subjects, in order, that each individual 
might perceive the necessity for the supplies which he was 
about to vote. In consequence of the powers thus acquired^ 
this assembly proceeded, after his deatb, to assume the 
power of calling ministers to account, and even of punish-* 
ing them ; of nominating the supreme governor of the 
finances, and of rejecting or confirming treaties. They 
hanged, beheaded^ and burned ministers, as in the Instances 
of Engiierrand de Marigny, who had filled the o$ce of 
viceroy under the reign of Philip the Fair, and Pierre des 
Essarts, grand governor-general of finance. From this 
time the operations of debasing the coin, of raising forced 
loans, and of confiscating of estates, were more sedulously 
pursued. The three sons of Philip were overwhelmed with 
debt, and their successors involved in such disastrous wJEiifs 
against England, that the necessities of the state were con* 
tinually increasing, and at length the taille was declared 
perpetual. 

The prosperity of the citizens had a considerable influ- 
ence on the mode of conducting war, chiefly by bringing 
in&ntry into use : every city had its captain, and every pro- 
vince a district captain. Arsenals were ,estiibUshed in the 
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cities, and private feuds among noblemen forbidden, on the 
penalty of forfeiting their domains. The cities also laid the 
foundation of the art of fortification. As nobility was dis- 
tinguished by exclusive privileges, and was itself conferred 
by the profession of arms, many of the youth devoted 
themselves to war, collected -needy or disorderly persons, 
and formed banditti, which were the terror of the enemy, 
and not unfrequently the scourge of their own countrymen. 

One of the most remarkable acts of Philip the Fair, was 
the abolition of the order of knights-templars. A trea- 
cherous brother, who lay in prison with a citizen of Baziers, 
related to the latter a number of ungodly and scandalous 
practices which existed among them: this relation came to 
the ears of the king; and as the order was extremely opu- 
laat, a secret command was dispatched to all the king's 
officers, to imprison all the knights throughouft the whole 
kingdom on the same night: pardon was promised to all 
those who should make a circumstantial confession ; but the 
more obstinate were put to the rack, with such cruelty, that 
many died from the torture. Their property, which was 
probably their chief crime, was confiscated. 

It is certain, that after the Holy Land had been re-con- 
quered by the infidels, the knights-templars entered into 
treaties with the latter, by which they were able to a£Pord the 
pilgrims more eiSectual assistance than by an idle display of 
indignation: but it was less probable that they denied 
Christ, of whose sepulchre they were the guardians, than 
that ignorant and partial judges misinterpreted certain 
expressions or customs which the knights might have 
learned from some mystical sect in the east: nor is it likely 
that they worshipped .a picture of Mohammed, whom the 
Arabians themselves do not adore under any sensible re- 
presentation. But their fraternal kindness, their decorous 
extin-ior, and their charities, were imputed to hypocrisy, 
^nd considered as crimes. 

In consequence of these accusations, the pope^ who re- 
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sided at Avignon, and was uhder essential obligations to the 
' king) formally abolisbed the order in the coun^ 
cil of Vienne. The moist distingiiighed coni- 
manders and masters of the order, together with sixty-eight 
of the knights, were burnt alive : they died protesting their 
innocence, and invoking the sapreme Judge of all the earth. 
The grand-master, in particular, summoned Philip the Fair 
before the judgment-seat of God ; and it was remarked, that 
the king died within the same year, after having confiscated 
the greater part 6f the estates which the council had 
recognized as the property of the order of St John. 

In Arragon the knights-templars resisted the attempts 
made to destroy them ; in Gastile they were set at Uberty ;. 
and in Portugal they transferred themselves to the order of 
Christ, of which Castro- Marin, in Algarv^ was the prin- 
cipal seat, and the abbot of Alca^ova the visitor. At May* 
ence, Hugo Wildgraf suddenly made his appearance in 
the chamber of the synod, accompanied by twenty knights 
in complete armour; made a protest aiul appeal, and none 
of the members of the assembly were hardy enough to con- 
demn them. 

Philip the JPair and Pope Clement the Fifth, both died 
shortly after this criminal transaction; and the throne of 
France was successively filled by the three sons of the ibrmefy 
who were all insignificant princes and unfortunate husbands. 
Lewis the Tenth caused Margaret of Burgundy, his con- 
sort, who was convicted of infidelity, to be strangled; 
Philip the Long was not more happy with Johanna of Bur- 
gundy; nor Charles the Fair with Blanca, a princeas of 
the same family. The house of Philip the Fair, which 
had 43een straigthened by three sons, thus became extinct 
within thirteen years after his death. 
' Philip de Valois, son of his brother, succeeded to th? 
throne; but Isabella, daughter of Philip the 
Fair, the atrocious murderer of her bmbanc^ 
the king of Englam^ gave rise, by her pretensicMBs^ lo the 
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throne of "Franc;e, to a war which lasted one bandied 
y^aris, and which entirely arrested the progress of cWil 
order and of legislation. 

The first prince of the honse of Valois, had, however, 
the merit of increasing the royal power of Trance^ by ob- 
taining Dauphin^ from Humbert de la Tour du Pin, who 

^ _ was weary of the cares of business and of life, 

A.D.154d. ^ \ , 1. ^ . . 1 

and soognt to end his days m retirement and 

repose. The heir*apparent^to the crown of France oIh 

taincd the appellation of Dauphin, from this proyince^ 

which had been acquired two hundred years before^ by a 

hero liamed Wigo, for that family from which Humbert 

was descended in the female line. A treaty of demarcation 

was concluded with Savoy. 

Philip of Valois was in other respects better calculated 
for a good king in peaceable times, than to maintain the 
security and the military reputation of his kingdom, during 

., ^ the storms which Edward of Eneland raised 

AID. 1346. 

against him. He lost the great battle of Creey ; 

and his calamities were ^renewed, by the still 
A.D.1356. ^ ^ /-. . . •; ,. 

more unfortunate day of Poitiers, where king 

John fell into the hands of the English ; and France was 
in extreme danger of falling into utter anarchy, but for the 
interposition of the dauphin Charles. 

Charles, who was one of the greatest princes in the 
house of Valois, inventive in wise measures^ unshaken in 
adversity, and accustomed to contemplate occurrences in 
their true colours, while others were led away by the im- 
pulse of the moment, was the preserver of the kingdcm. 
Charles put an end, on the one hand, to deeply rooted 
nbuses, and on the other, set bounds to the fury of the de* 
magogues : he enlivened the pepods of calamity by diver- 
sions; and was so economical, that after having, by 'his - 
prudence, overcome the English, without a battle, he 
brought the treasury into so flourishing aoondition^- that a 
part of the imposts could be remitted as muiecessary. He 
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disapproved of cards <and dice^ because he perceived that 
they were in danger of becoming prejudicial to the practice 
of military exercises. 

His generous disposition prevented him from opposing 

his father in his project of founding the power of the house* 

of Burgundy. The last duke of that family 

«X« * ' - Idol* 

was dead, and king John, who was his heir, 
' immediately invested his son Philip, who had 
been his companion in captivity in England, with that 
duchy: the latter married Margaret, the sov^eign c^ 
Franche Comte, in Burgundy, which, according tet the 
custom of that country, descended to females. She was 
the daughter of Lewis of Mechlin, count of Flanders^ 
Artois, Mechlin, and Antwerp: and as her brother died 
without issue, inherited his territories. Philip became the 
ancestor of a family, which for eighty years maintamed a 
counterpoise to the power of the crown, and carried on 
a succession of severe contests; and even at its destruction, 
became the occasion of still more extensive wars, which 
lasted for centuries. 

Charles the Wise was succeeded »t too early a period 
by his son, Charles the Sixth, who, at his father's decease 
was 9 minor, and passed the greater part of Ins mature age 
in a state of insanity. Both these causes of weakness 
tempted the ambition of the princes of the blood, espe- 
cially of Lewis of Orleans, and John the son of Philip of 
Burgundy. Valentina Visconti, wife of the former, 
whose pretensions to Milan gave rise a century later, to 
wars of sixty years' duration, contributed especially to in- 
flame the animosity of these parties. The duke 
of Orleans wad murdered; and fifteen years 
afterwards; Charles, obtained revenge on the 
Burgundians, by the assistance of the dauphin. 
But an alliance was formed between Philip, the Second 
of Burgutidy and Henry the Fifth of England, against 
Charles the Sevenths who had succeeded to his /aUien 
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Henry having gained a splendid victory over 
the French, in the field of Agincourt, was 
proclaimed king of France^ in Paris, with, the .consent 
of the old king; and the dauphin, to whom, on his 
accession, nothing remained but Orleans, wandered about 
lik^ an outlaw. 

SECTION XXXVIII. 

BURGUNDY. 

The first duke of Burgundy, at his death, was possessed 
of the most extensive dominions; but so des- 

A.D.1440. . ^ 11... J. 

titute of money, that his widow, according to 
the custom of the country, laid his keys, purse, and girdle, 
upon his grave, in the first twenty-four hours, as a tcken 
that she renounced that portion of his territories, which 
was neither a fief nor a part of her own inheritance. Her 
son John, who distinguished himself by his undaunted 
valour in the Turkish wars, and who would have been a 
great man if he could have controlled his passions, mar* 
ried Margaret of Bavaria^ and by that connection con* 
ferred on his family pretensions which were afterwards 
employed for the. acquisition of v Holland^ Zealand, and 
Henn^aur 

With the excq)tion of Italy, the Netherlands at this 
period surpassed all the other countries of Europe in in- 
dustiy, population, and opulence : Lyons alone contained 
1 50,000 manufacturers. The source of this prosperity was 
freedom : the sovereign of the country levied certain fized 
imposts from the people and estates; and the proportion of 
«ach individual was settled anew every fourth year. The 
states were allowed to grant extraor<)inary subsidies on ocr 
casions of emergency ; and the prince frequently paid a 
visit to the cities previously to such demands, in order to 
incline the inhabitants, to his wishes. . The taxes were soon 
imposed: on articles of; consumption, or on property^ im. 



. kod or iiiM^. The people of the Ketberknds united to 
tfa«tr comm^M^l spifit the love and the practice of arms : 
a bloody battle took place between Ypres and P<^)eringuen, 
because the people of the latter imitated the cloths nude in 
the former; and a civil war was /carried on in the streets of 
Ghent, in which the cloth-mnkers, James Artavell^ and 
Gerhard Dionisy, defeated the fullers and dyers^ who 
fought under John Bacon. Dendermond fought against 
Ghent, which destroyed its manufactories. Artavelle, by 
his alliance with Edward king of England, contributed to 
excite the hundred years* war with France; and his son 
Philip, at the head of the ctdzens, fought in the field 
agaimst Charles the Sixth, and Philip the First of Bur- 
glQMly.' 

Th^ power of Burguiidy w«s never mc»re considerable 
than under Philip the Good, son of John, 
who was duke of Burgumiy, lord of Fraoche 
Comt^^ count of Artois and Flandem, margrave of. An* 
twerp, and lord of the town of Mechlin. He purchased 
the county df Namur ; became duke of Lothier, Brabant, 
and Limburg, by the deadbi of a prince of his on^n name; 
lie partly inh^ited from his mother, and partly purchajsed 
the earldoms of Holland, Zealand, and Hensegan; and 
acquired the duchy of Luxemburg by compact. For many 
years he carried on, with ability, as well as courage^ a 
contest ag^st Charles the Seventh, in revenge for the 
death oS his father; and as soon as he quitted the alliance 
of the English, France was saved. Charles was glad to 
purchase peace, by mortgaging to htm the 
toiwm tttuated on the Somme; and Philip 
perceived that it nvould conduce more to bis intenest to 
gioi^em his e>wn dominions in tranquillity, than to persevere 
i^ Mi alliance which mas odious to the nation. 
. Charles of Orleans, son of the jiereditary enemy of 
Burgundy, was a prisoner in his hands; ssd Philip gsr 
seomdy restored -hioito freedom, and garve UmJasowii 
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niece kk marriage. la like Bitenelr be aet al Ubeiiy Re- 
naUifl of Aiijou^ the titular king of Naples and couftt of 
Proveneet, almost without raosom. 

Philip founded hia authority on good ord^ and the 
happiness of his people. He instituted a wdH-orgaaieed 
government : he w.as a beneficent patron of intelligent men ; 
acquired the love of the citizens by his popular manners ; 
surrounded himself with an imposing magnificence;, for- 
gave insurrections because he did not fear them ; exercised 
^ fiiobles in military practices, and treated them with due 
ieefie^ while he kept them «Aider strict discipline. He 
would not allow them to intermarry with the citizens, be- 
cause suth a practice might have produced consequences 
dangerous to princely power: the noble fMoiiies were 
arranged in catalogues; and hen^s at arms watdbed over 
trifling circumstances, w}iich he knew bow to reader ^im* 
portanoe to his govecEiment. He at the same time eadea- 
Youred, by the introduction of roles of pdliteness, tp civilize 
the knights, and to inspire them with reverence for their 
lords: he raised the most distinguished to a rank that 
pliced tbem nearer to himself by the order of the golden 
fleece; but he caused the valiant and powerfol John of 
Granson to be put to death, on learning that he had acted 
in a moinn^ incompatible with his duty. The court of 
FbSUp was the most brilliant in the west of Europe; hb 
rank was next to the royal dignity; he was revered by all 
princes, and by the eastern nations as the ^< great duke of 
the w^dt.^ After an administration of nearly fifty years, 
he left a state such as we may imagine the land of promise 
to have been in its happiest period. His vessels of silver 
and of gdkl were vailued at upwards of two millions. 

Cbacles the Seventh succeeded in restoring the mpn^chy 
of fiaace. The English, who wished to appropriate that 
^igaSbf to themselves, forfeited the prize pf their victories. 
Talbot "Was driven out of Ouienoe; the. proud and restless 
qucfcjsf the falo)^ «f Qritauny was subdued; wd Ixm>» 
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rain% the dukes of which were on all sides most threatened 
by those of Burgundy, attached themselves to the party of 
the king. Charles prepared the way for the improvement 
of all the arts of peace and of war, which are the genuine 
sources whence national greatness springs. 

SECTION XXXIX- 

ENGLAND. 

The love of freedom had so much. increased in England, 
. _ under the feeble administrations of John and 

A.D.1272. 

of Henry the Third, that their more active 
successor, Edward the First, was scarcely able to keep it 
within bounds: this king confirmed his authority in Ire* 
land, defeated and subjected the Britons of Wales, and 
was the terror of the Scots. 

His son, Edward the Second, who was too much de> 

voted to /his favourites, became the yictim of his own' 

. _ weakness, and of the cruelty of his perfidious* 

wife. 

The latter was the mother of Edward the 

' A.D. 1327. --,,.,, ^ „ XT. 

Third, the conqueror of France. His con- 
quests, however, were not permanent : and the valour and 
lofty spirit with which his good fortune inspired the Eng- 
lish, was the noblest fruit of his victories. If that nation 
had possessed a sufficiently perfect system of laws, their 
valour would have been formidable only to their enemies: 
^ _ but Richard the Second, son of the Black 

A.D 1371 

Prince, who gained the victory of Poitiers, 
and who died before his father, was unable to keep them' 
)rithin the bounds of obedience; and lost his throne and 
life through the rebellion of Henry of Bolingbrbke. 

This Henry, the son of John of Gaunt, 

who was the third son of Edward, did not' 
succeed to the crown in his father's right; because Edward 
Mortimer, earl of March, and husband of I^iUppa of Cla^ ^ 
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renee, would have taken precedence of. him in that lij^e;* 
but deduced his title, from, bis mother, and, through her,. 
' from Edmund of Lancaster, who was the son of Henry the; 
Third, and elder than Edward the First. From these 
claims arose a contest, which lasted upwards of eighty 
yearg, = between the. rival families of York and Lancaster, 
the partisans of which were distinguished by the white and 
the red rose, as their respective emblems. The flame of 
discord, sometimes almost smothered, :and at others. break- 
ing oat with new fury, • brought destruction upon the royal 
family,' and on almost the whole of the nobility of higher 
rank. 

The national freedom was not infringed upon by the 
great Edwards ; who depended, for support in their splendid 
enterprises, on' the affection and contributions of the people. 
The industry of the citizens was the chief source of reye- 
nue ; the king, who was master of the coasts and havens, 
exacted a toll on the export of the staple commodities, wool 
and hides, and the third penny for. every pound of foreign 
goods, while strangers were obliged to pay a still heavier tax 
at the* chief custom-house. The imposts which the nation 
granted, were the twelfth penny from such objects of com- 
merce as were not staple commodities, or a fifteenth from 
the revenues of the towns, which might amount to about 
thirty thousand pounds : sterling. There was ^n addition of 
two shillings upon: every cask of wine imported, the greater 
part of which was from' France. The tax on every bydage 
of land;:and the impost on the towns and villages, were de- 
nominated the great.siibsidy ; and produced, at the rate of. 
four shillings on laiid) and two shillings * and six-pence on 
movables,. seventy thoasaqd: pounds sterling: this tax, on 
land 'only, produces in our times two millions annually,; 
and.as^tbie quantity of gold ^nd silver in circulation is not 
more thanrten. tjlmes as great as jn those .days, 1^300,000/, 
of the. above svm bdve been produced ly the improvement 
of the country. . The'annual export, soon after the battle, of 

VOL. ll, A A 
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Ctmcy, amoiint^ to 294,1841.; of Which I89)90€tf. con- 
sMted of utm^anuiactured wool» and dnly 9,548^ of coane 
cloths : on the other handH^e value of the goods imported 
was d8j970iL, of which 10,dOO£ consisted of fine dolhs. The 
Flemings' were the people who enriched themselvea at the 
expense of their ignorant neighbouirB. The taxes. were 
voted by the representatives of the cities aiid olhet com- 
munities) with the concurrence of the barons, and (by suf- 
ferance of the other houses) of an assembly of eoikdasties. 
A parliament was held every year: the districts rad 
boroughs allowed tbdr repres^tatives stipends: for vhi(& 
reason the sessions were probably shorten There was no 
duke in the upper hou^e, until the time of the her6 of 
Poitiers, to whom his father gave the title of duke of Cera- 
wall: before Edward the Third, the kings themselves bore 
the ducal title of Normandy | but that king dropt>ed the 
claim to the duchy on account of his pretension to the 
sovereignty of France. All tides referred either td terri- 
torial possessions or to dignity : as a seat in the upper hoUsae 
was conferred not by birth but , by the possesion sf an 
estate, the constitution of parliament was entirely refre- 
s6ntative : but this part of the institution "^Ss soon altered 
when the citizens began to acquire {)ossession9 fay tbefr 
wealth, of the seats of nof>lemen. The importanoe o£ Ate 
parliament of England, like that of the states-general of 
France, was owing to the public necessities* 

The. maxim was now traced, that the king Is under ^e 
law ; because, by it, he sits on the throne to iibpart to the 
law that which he receives from it^ vis. authority and «fiee* 
tlve power. Hie judidal ofllce was divided, under Edvwrd 
the First, into three branches: fi^ the eldest tritaninal^ er 
court of King^s Bench'; <^econd, the No^aff tribbna]^ or 
court of Exchequer, for the ia^l^ of the er^^vii 
and, third, the court of Coinmbn Fte^ #hi^ had * 
restored by the Magna Charta, and in which, smoe the 
beginning of the reign rf Edward the Second, att 



actloiM «re recorded iind published. The flnglidi jmrists' 
Kftcued the natioii firom the }^e of the civil and ecclesiastir 
cai hihi of Rome; and ev^nithe pfovincial synods, aod tb« 
desrees of papal le^jates, were not pillowed to invalidate the 
legal oii3toms of the country. 

The heavier the ta^es which tbe people are. aUd tp pay, 
the greater the resources of the king for enterprises: and, 
on this princijple, the chi^ object of policy with the Ed ^ 
warda was to increase the prosperity of the nation. They 
enjDOuraged industry, and removed the obstacles to its pro- 
gress ; £u5ilitated the transfer, and secured the possession of 
pr^pnty* Even in the thirteenth centary5 they attempted 
to induce indnstrious strangers to aettle in the country ; 
and in the fourteenth, the products of foreign lands coiil4 
be dispensed with: die importation of cloths manufactured 
afaeQad was pix^ibited; and, according to Uie testimoi^ of 
leam^ historians, Edward' the Third forbade the export of 
nnnuuiii&cturfed wool, in order to conEne its manufacture 
io Ike JSnglish* The spirit of the navi^tion act is apparffnt 
in liie regulation of Richard the Second, (that EngUsh ships 
akwuld 1^ least be preferred. The magnificence of this 
Bwtmgp^ and of Ms barons, is a proof that the kingdom 
contained a great quantity of gold and ^silver plate: their 
opuknce was in fiut greater dian their Icnowledge of the 
maaifiild uses to whii^ wealth can be applied^ . 

This was altcgethar a happy period for Engbmtd, aince 
the nation was as free as was necessary to i;ts prosperity, 
and was as much devoted to industty and commerce as was 
compatible with the military spirit Connected with iti^ secu«- 
lijfcy, aiidmagnanimty of character* The prhices of the 
jiCMise of Valpis were ^mrcely s^le to support their tottering 
jiliinonej and. the haug^ cbiefe ifirho ruled behind their 
lofty JSnowdon, ;ov^ the descendants of the anci^t Ky^uri^ 
iient their hitherto unconquejped nec):s to the ycdce of the 
victorious Edward, who ordered t)ie bards to be extirpated, 
that tfaj^ might no. longer remind their countrymen of their 
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ancient ihclependence ; and that the patriotic songs of Merlin 
and Taliessin might be juried in oblivion: but he left the 
people in possession of their civil rights. Edward also de- 
stroyed, as far as was, in his power, the historical monu- 
ments of the Scots, which fostered their desire of national 
independence. - 

SfeGTION XL. 

SCOTLAND. 

The crown of Scotland was contested by Robert Bruce 
and John Baliol, the latter of whom placed himself under 
the protection of Edward. The noble Wallace suminoned 
the peasants of Clydesdale : and his enthusiasm soon' suc- 
ceeded in assembling the warriors of the vallies and islands 
in the cause of king Robert and of Scotland, which became 
- victorious ; though not till after the death of Edward. 
' From this period the names of the herpes of iSk^otland, 
which hitherto had remained hidden in tbe inists'of their 
native hills, begin to shine' in history i Among them we 
remark James Douglass, the friend of Robert Bruce, and 
the ancestor of an heroic race, who had a' parliament in 
his own dominions, bestowed knighthood, and. fought at 
the head of two thousand men in a family feud against the 
Per<7s, and defended his country against England ; 'Gilbert 
Hamilton, who insulted the pride of Le Despencer, the 
favourite of Edward the Second, in that monarch's pre- 
sence; James Mount Stewart, the son of king Robert; 
and the Campbells and Macaulys. ,• 

'fhe Hebrides, a short time before, had been partly 
conquered and partly purchased from the kings of Norway : 
the Mac Dougals of Lorn, first-bom ofArgyle, were 
lords of Argyle, Mull, and the northern islands; and /the 
Mac Donalds were their younger brothers. Th« great 
Mac Donald, the lord of the isles, who governed Sodor,^ 
or the soutJiern islands, resided in lona: he received the 
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homage of his vassals, seated on a rock in the lake of Hay;, 
and thirteen judges under his authority decided th6 ;Buits of 
the people at Na Corlle, and were rewarded with a tax 
amounting to a tenth of the disputed sura. The great 
Mac Donald rendered himself independent in Sodor j and 
joined the party of the English against the Scots.. , ^ 

The fifteenth century brouffht with it iti the 

A.D.1422. r^ , . . . . , /• til, 

British isles, as the fourteenth had done in 
France, an interruption to the progress of national pro- 
sperity,' through the rage of factions. Even the history of 
these periods is less to be relied on : every thing is more or 
less enveloped in obscurity. We shall only observe, that 
after Henry the Fourth had seated the family of Lancaster 
on the throne, and Henry the Fifth, by his victoiy at Agin- 
court, and.by the advantage which he took of the dissensions 
of France, had raised his people to the pinnacle of military 
glory," the country was abandoned, under the protracted 
administration of the gentle Henry the Sixth, to the most 
dreadful excesses of faction, until its reputation 
fibroad and good order at home were utterly 
destroyed, and the imbecile monarch forfeited 
both his throne and life. 



A.D.1461. 
A.D.1471. 



SECTION XLI. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

The race of Woden became extinct in Sweden in the 
twelfth century ; and in the fourteenth, the houses of the 
deified heroes of Denmark and Norway expired in the per- 
sons of Woldemar and Olaf. Margaret, who was daughter 
of the former, mother of the latter, and heiress » of both, 
defeated Albert of Mecklenburg, king of Sweden, compelled 
him to abandon his crown, and united the 
three kingdoms of Scandinavia by the league 
of Calmar. Had she been capable of conquering national 

A A 3 
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{irejudices as well as armies, her dominions would bate con^ 
stituted a great and powerful monarchy. 

But the passions of her people were too powerful for her 
policy : and it was perhaps better that these three nasfcionfr 
should remain in the tratnquil f>os8essioh of freedom^ than 
that Uiey should become formidable to the inhabitants of 
southerii Europe. Margaret died without issue : her cousin 
and successor Erich, of the fainily of this dokes of Pome- 
raniaj was expelled frbm the three lungdcmis; 
^ " ' upon which Denmark invited Christopher, a 
duke of Bavaria, who was also acknowledged by Sweden 
and Norway. 

. ^ After the death of Christopher, the crown 

A.D.1448.* ^ -^ , - ^, ^v. . , 

Of Denmark and Norwaiy fell into the pos- 
session of that family which still retains the sovereignty. 

The title of count or earl was introduced into Amerfand 
and Rustringia in the time .of the emptor Frederick Baf- 
barossa: Iting Harold of Denmark had abandoned this 
district to the son of Charlemain : Laringia, in whibh Del- 
. menhorsi is situated, was conquered from the Priezelanders : 
Sibbet Papinga, and other district chiefs, placed themselves 
voluntarily under the protection of the earls, of whose domi- 
nion Oldenburg was the seat. Earl Gerhard intoxicated 
Hajo, its feudal lordi ^^^ obtained by artifice the do- 
main of BareL Earl Dietrich united Delmenhorst and 
Oldenburg by inheritance : this nobleman had two sons by 
fiedwig, sister of the last earl of Holstein, one of whom, 
Gerhard, succeeded him in Holstein, and the other. 
Christian, became kbg of Denihark, and contended with 
Charles Knutsoh and Sieno Sture for the crown of Sweden. 
. This was the origin of the house of Oldenburg, which 
now governs a large portion of the earth : the descetidants 
of that venerable race, which formerly considered it & great 
conquest to rescue from the waves, by means of ^dykes, a 
tract of land on the shores of the sea of Oldenburg; and 
Which in those days held the reins of a gentle government 
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pter a free people, now domineers over all Scanduuiri«r 
and from the frontiers of Holland to diose of China* 

The counts of Holstein, of the house of Schaumburg, 
bequeathed their fertile country, in which agriculture and 
pasturage is advantageously alternated on the same spot, to 
the sons of the princess Hedwig. The states 
of the country declared in &vQur of Christian, 
who promised to bestow the fiefs on native noblemen: he 
confirmed the clergy and the knights in their exemption 
from tolls and taxes: he promised to leave the country, 
whenever he^ should be absent in Denmark or elsewhere, 
under the administration of the bishops of Lubeck and 
Sleswick, with the assistance of a council of five respectable 
landholders. In his reign, Holstein became a dukedom. 

SECTION XLIL 

POLAND. 

Poland, which had become a kingdom since Przemysl, 
lafter the extinction of the dukes of Dantadc, had felt himself 
strong enough to wear a crown, was engaged 
" ' in war with the kings of Bohemia, who laid 

claim to the feudal superiority of Cracow, with the dukes 
of Stettin, who wished to inherit the domains of the Dantzic 
branch, with the electors of Brandenburg, who asserted 
themselves to be lords paramount of Pomerania, against 
the ambitious views of the. Teutonic knights in Prussia; 
and, finally, in a severe contest with the restless spirit 
of the nobles at home. Dantzic was preserved, and 
at the extinction of the royal family of Bo- 
hemia, Cracow remained to Poland ; but Si- 
lesia was abandoned to the house of Luxemburg. 

The race of the Piasts, who in the course of five hundred ' 
years had raised Poland to a certain degree of civilization and 

^ _ to considerable power, expired with Casimir 

A.D.1370. , ^ , '^ *^ . . ,' . 

the Great, who was a conqueror and a legis- 

AA i 
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lator, and . the founder of the university of Cracow. He 
was succeeded in his dignity by his sister's^ son, Lewis of 
Anjou, king of Hungary, who was also justly surnamed the 
Great, and whose father had given up Red Russia to Po- 
land for the prospect of the succession. 

Lew^s, however, had no sons : the husband 
of his eldest daughter Maria, was Sigismund 
of -Luxemburg, who obtained the kingdom of Hungary; 
and Hedwig, or the Poles, neglected to insist on the com- 
pact by which king Lewis endeavoured to secure the per- 
manent union of his crowns. Hedwig not only retained the 
sovereignty of Poland, together with that of Volhynii^ and 
Red Russia, but also gave. her hand to Jagel, the grand 
prince of Lithuania, who, together with all his 
people, adopted the Christian faith ; and from 
that period the kingdom of Poland. arose to the greatest 
importance. 

Dantzig usually freighted three hundred ships with corn 
for England, the Nethierlands, and France ; and even. Con- 
stantinople frequently received supplies from. Poland. 
Dantzig owed its elevation chiefly to the change which had . 
taken place in the Vistula ; for the bed of that stream be- 
came gradually choked up to such a degree, that the towns 
which were situated farther inland, not excepting Culm, 
the original seat of the commerce of that riVer, were obliged 
to yield the palm to Dantzig, which lay nearer to the sea. 
King Wladislaf Jagel, in the battle of Tanere- 
berg, gave the first blow to the power of. the 
Teutonic knights. In other respects, uniformity of religion 
appeared, to this newly converted prince^ to be necessary 
to his power; and hence he. proceeded with the utmost se- 
verity against pagans and heretics: he enacted, however, 
that no man should be included. in this number; without 
investigation. 

. _ His son, Vladislaf, was elected king b\^ the 

A.D. M37. , .1 

peo^Je of Hungary, in consequence of which 
7 - 
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that kingdom and Poland became again united under one 
head :- but this young prince lost his life when scarcely 
. _ ' more than twenty years old, in the battle of 
Varna, against sultan Morad. 
Casimir, the brother of the younger Vladislaf, and his 
successor on the throne of Poland, was one of the greatest 
.princes of his age, and was frequently invited by the Hun- 
garians and Bohemians to become their sovereign* He 
A n aggrandized Poland in a long contest with the 

Teutonic knights, in the course of which he 
acquired, Polish Prussia, and the feudal superiority over the 
rest of the Prussian territory. The latter countries were 
extremely flourishing in that age : but the Teutonic knights 
disregarding the rights of their own subjects, and insulting 
^ the .neighbouring princes by their arrogance, their con- 
duct excited internal discontent, and facilitated the enter- 
prise of, Casimir. . Polish Prussia retained its own diets, its 
accustomed laws, judicial. forms, and coinage ^ and the de- 
puties of this country gave their vot;e in the regal elections. 
The mighty Casimir reigned nearly half a century, and 
saw Vladislaf, one of his sons, seated on the thrones of 
Bohemia and Hungary. 

SECTION XLIIL 

HUNGARY. 

In the commencement of the fourteenth century, tbq 

. family of Arpad, the chieftain who four hundred years be-^ 

fore, had first conducted the Hungarians into the country 

which thev now occupied, expired in the per- 
A.D.1301. n .\ TTT o r . K 

son. of Andrew III. - Several parties endea- . 

voured to introduce different princes to the sovereignty ; and 

, the throne remained, for many years in a tottering state, 

.: until Charles Robert of Anjou, of the royal family of 

; Naples, imparted a new . splendour to the kingdom by the 
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wisdom and viMur of 'liis long administration, 

A.D.1310* , jr f T • r J- 

and pr^ared for hia soq liewis an era or dis* 

.A.Da$4ff. tingaiflhed good fortune and glory. Irewis 

' ' died, after a reign of forty years, just at tbe 

'era when the arms of the OttcHnans began to 

nMfiaee Che frontiers; and Hungary had now the misfortune 

t(» become again the prey of raging factions, and at last to 

obtain, in Sigismund, an enterprising king, 

who was a foreigner and a lawless tyrant. Si- 

gismuhd maintained his throne during hidf a century, but 

either by compliance than vigour : and though he was d^- 

ftated by the Turks in the battle of Nicopolis, yet Hungary 

remained untouched, because the neighbouring government 

^fkf Turkey was rendered more peaceable; at first by mifr- 

•Ibrtuijies, and afterwards by the pacific character of less 

ambitious sultans. 

We have already seen that the, reign of Albert of Austria 

AD. 1437. was very short, and that after his death, and 

A. D. 1439. daring Ladislafs feeble mmority, king 

Vladislaf governed both Poland and Hungary, until 

the fatal day of Varna* The courage and in* 

AD. 1444. 

telligence of John Hunyad, the administrator 

of the royal power, now became the saf<^ard of Hungary, 

and the bulwark of western Christendom. That noble- 

^ _ man died shortly after he had acquired im^' 

A.D.1456. - "^ -^ 

mortal fame at Belgrade, against the conqueror 

•f Constantinople; and the government, which was con- 
-ducted in the name of Ladislaf, had scarcely time to dis- 
play its perfidy and ingratitude toward the house of ^unyady 
when that family became extinct by the deatla^ 

AD. 1458. . , •: '' - 

of the young prince. 

The voice of the nation now called Matthiai^ ' the son of 

the hero John Hunyad, tQ the throne. Matthias surpassed 

all the sovereigns of his i^ in wisdom as in good fortune : 

but it is to be r^etted that he did not,4ike hii9 father^ .torn 

14 



bis Tictoriom arms against the barbarians, ifatber than 
- A n against Bohemia and Austria. On' the'daatb 

of this great king, Hungary elected Vladidaf, 
the son of Casimfr of Poland, who was already kii^ ef 
Bohemia. 



SECTION XLIV. 

THE TURKS. 

The Tarks are descended from an ancient rioe of peqpl% 
^ho were long accustomed to wander through the ea«l9ni 
iregi^ms beyond the Caspian, and frequently poured Adit 
awarms over the south of Asia. The Scythians, who had 
hefld Asia in subjection twent^r^eight years. before Glials,' 
inhabited this region. Here the Massagetac also witbuta^d 
the arms of the Persians; here Arschah raked the mfrrti^l 
bands, which for five hundred ye«rs upheld >the throim .df 
the Parthians ; and here^ in the fifth and sixth centttries, 
powerful Chans reigned, who were alternately flattered, by 
the Romans and by the Persians. It was hence^ after 
Turkestan submitted to the creed and the laws of the eav^ 
mander of the faithful, that those valiant youths descended» 
who were the ornament and security, and afterwarda the im- 
perious masters, of the dynasty of Bagdad ; who severed pm^ 
Vincesfrom its dominion, and rendered the successora of 
Mohammed slaves in their own palace. From these Todts 
_ proceeded the house of Seljuk, who conqnontd 

Asia from the confine3. of Persia and ImHa to 
those of Phrygia. ' The Seljuk sultans in Lesaer Aaiais«i^ 
ried on wars, during two hundred years, against the wealeni 
crusaders and the Greek ^nperdrs ; and the power o£ the 
Mogols alone destroyed the throne of leoninm. 

At; this period Solyman, accompanied by fifiy thouaaod 
men, partly of his own race, and pardy of the tribe of the 
Oghtt^ quitted the country of his ancestors on the Gihoc^ 
'in x)rder to escape subjection lo the ydce of the Mcfols. 
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He proceeded through Media; aindj continually followed 
by. the conquerors of A^sia, pursued his way to the confines 
of 'Syria, where he was drowned in the vicinity of Haleb. 
While one division of his horde endeavoured, by various 
roads, to find its way back again to the northern Steppe, 
others followed his son Erdogrul toward Lesser Asia. The 
Sultan Ala-ed-din Kai Kobad, who reigned at Iconium, 
gladly received this warrior ; but vainly hoped that his own 
power would be supported by the twelve troops which ac- 
c^ompapied his 'march : they Consisted only of twenty-five 
thousand < men, and were too feeble to withstand the five 
hundred thousand which composed the Mogolic swarm. 
Yajat-ed-din KaiGhosru^ the succeeding sultan, fled; and 
his kingdom, which was enfeebled by the ini^ensate ani- 
mosity of his sons, Rokn-ed-din-Kilig Arslan and Azz-ed- • 
din-Kai Kawns, was entirely destroyed under the reigns of 
Masud, son of the last-mentioned prince, and of Ala-ed- 
din-Kai Kawus, the nephew of Masud. The Turkish fol- 
lowers of Erdogrul dispersed themselves in the meanwhile, 
in those districts of the Taurus which in remote periods had 
protected the savage freedom of the Isauri, in the moun- 
tains of Phrygian Ida, and in other hilly tracts of Lesser 
Asia. • They showed themselves not disinclined to adopt 
order and civilization from Alexius Philanthropicus, and 
the few intelligent statesmen of the declining empire : but 
the first Palaeologus who reigned in Constantinople, for 
the sake of economy, discontinued the pay of the frontier 
garrisoiis; and under his. son Andronicus, good com- 
manders were the objects of dread to the timid court, and 
finally became its victims. 

The early valour of Osman, son of Erdogrul, was de- 
veloped at that period among the Turks: it is said to 
have been fii*st displayed in the vicinity of Troy. It is sup- 
posed that he quitted that territory when, after 
• r the reign of Cazan, the son of Argun, the 
torrent of the > Mogols gradually retired from the country. 
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which they left in the utmost confusion. Osman inspired 

' ' his army with heroic valour and religious en- 

A.D.1504. , . "^ , , n ,.,./., , 

thusiasm: the pleasures or this lite, and the* 

joys of paradise, were equally expected by the banditti 
assembled' around the standard which he pretended to have 
received from the last of the Seljukides. 

He was . accompanied by holy dervises, whose exterior 
was as severe as that of the anchorites of the fourth century,, 
but who were elevated, by the effects of opium, to visions 
which led to active enterprises,' instead of the quietude of 
contemplative life : they were men of firm and heroic cha- 
racter. The kingdom of Osman was erected in the interior 
of . Bithynia ; and Prusa, . at the foot of the 
'. Mysian Olympus, became his capital 
In the time of his son Orchan, almost. the whole of 
Lesser Asia was already subjected, jJartlyiby 
the Ottoman troops, and , partly by : other, 
Turkish |;ribes. A very small number of^ towns remained 
under the Greek empire; a portion of Cilicia was subject 
to the sultan of Egypt; and fortresses in possession of. the 
western powers here and there commanded an island, or a 
small extent of coast. But even Greece , and her islands 
experienced the' irresistible power of the Turks. The, 
court of Constantinople, accelerated its downfid by internal 
divisions, which were never more destructive than, when 
the friends of Andronicus the younger, in 'the hope of .ob- 
taining the government under his name, induced him to 
undertake a civil war against his .grandfather, who was 
already seventy years old:. and when, after the death of 
both the former, John JCantakuzenus, the ^ most powerful 
individual in the empire, was removed from the regency by 
the hatred of the courtiers, and compelled to take up arms 
in his own defence. , Within six years after this occurrence^ 
Thrace and Macedonia were nearly reduced to a desert^ 
and /became the prey, of. the. Servians. and Turks, whosjc 
assistance was sought by both parties. Kantakuzenus, in-. 
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deeij MsdenieA Ae throne ; but the empire was so «Kbaiisted» 
that he was unaUe to maintain itx be retired into the 
agreeable solitude of Mount Atbo8» and left the empire to 
John Palasologusy who wsjs immersed in sensuality. ' 

Durinff thlbse disturbances, the Turks took 
Adrianople, which» in magnitude, waa the 
third dty in the Oreek empire, and the key of Bulgaria and 
Serm. Morad, the son of Orchan, or his elder brother 
So^jonan, completed this enterprise Nvithout much resisl* 
dtice. Adrianbple was soon adortied with mosques, hung 
within with magnificent tapestries, ornamented with marUe^ 
and covered with roofe of copper, which glittered far cmr 
die surrounding plains; it became, from that time forth^ the 
seat of a western power, which in the course of time formed 
&e great monarchy of European Turkey. 

Hiifl Morad, the sultan of the Ottoman Turks, formed a' 
.regular corps of twd?e thousand captire Christian youths, 
called Janissaries, whose arms obtained, daring two hundred 
years, an almost uninterrupted succession of victories; and 
who, upwards of two hundred years longer, have protected the 
Turki^ empire agsanst the military science of the Europeans^ 
which) during the latter period, has become greatly superior 
to their own. Morad designed and trained them to the know- 
ledge and love of no other employment but arms, and taugl^ 
them to devote their vHioleiife to his interests and to war- 
fare : they depended on him for their sustenance, clotting, 
and pay; be bestowed great rewards on them^ diistributed 
them in barradss, and ^bade them to marry. No insdk 
tution similar to this existed among the^ Europeans: the 
cotttu^ of the Gennans disdained to submit to the restrsdnts 
of cBfldpline; and the great bands of FraiKe atnd Itafy were 
Ittore fermi(^able ^ their own country and friends thaii to 
tibar enemies. Th^ principal object of attention m these 
armies, was to ferfn /an impetietrmble array : a good infiuitry 
tfas only to be fewdd in the Alps and in the mountoinoas 
distripts of Spam, among tribes who wene too poor to pra» 



care a leostly suit of defi^hre «nni>ur» and were therefore 
obligad to sapply its place bjr their coun^ and dexterity. 

Hie irresistiUe prc^presa of the Ottc»Eiaii Turlc^ ars>se 
from ^ery natural causes. They took the great city of 
Phtlippopolis from the Greeks; but these towns were now 
ccmsiderable in no respect but in circumferencey as the 
gnespter part dT the houses were empty and &lling to decay. 
Merad had more difficulty in conquering the martial Bui** 
gairians add Senriaos; and was killed by a youth of the 

^ ^ latter nation, near Cossowa. His son Baie^d. 

A.D. 1389. -y -> 

sumamed Dshilderun, or lightnings reddled, 
in a more terrible manner, the fury pf the Ottomans., 

Against this warrior, Hungary, Germany, and France 
assembled an army of an hundred thousand men, which 
was conducted from Ofen by king Sigismuud : six thqusand 
cavalry and four thousand infantry followed the undaunted 
John, pritice of Burgundy, the illastrious vaeSjsls of lEIn- 
guerrand& de C(>ucy, the last loid of Montfaucon Mun^- 
gard, and the flower of the nobility. The advanced guard 
wai3 binder the command of the kii^ of Hungary; Bur- 
gundy came next ; and the Hungarians and BohemisnB 
displayed their force under tibe banner of St. Geoq^ 
Coucy, at the head of five hulidred French, a thousand 
English, and a thousand Hungarian archers, had obtained 
a slight advantage, when, on a sudden, the sultan Bajessid, 
with two hundred and fifty thousand men, endeavoured to 
surround the Christian army on all sides. The duke of 
Burgondy, who, thoi^h he heard and saw the danger, was 
iglMMiant of its ext^it, advanced with his whole force^ but 
without concert with the rest of the army$ while Sig»inimd 
4uad Cottcy in vain endeavoured to restrain lum. The count 
of Artois epKelaiHied among the French ti'Oops, ^ Mon^ 
alid-St.Denysl will ye leave die fame of this day ito l9»e 
Geritiam?'' and tii^ese trppps joined in the attack. Bajesdd, 
having aFranged his army in a crescent, and stationed the 
cavalry of the %a|ij, artang^ in the manner of the Jaiiis- 
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saries, made a stand* The. Frendi soon : saw * themadvesi 
surrounded, aiid fought widi iiieiFectUfd valour for life and 
liberty; their faCe spread an universal panic through(Nit the 
army ; subordkiation ,was entirely destroyed, and each 
sought his own safety in flight.. Sigismund escaped, . ac- 
companied by. five knights,, to. the Danube, reached Con- 
stantinople, and at length, arrived in his own country .by 
sea. Coucy, Artois, Burgundy, La Tremouille, and ^U the 
most powerful barons, were taken prisoners, and the former 
dipd in. captivity. . Bosnia was. afterwards subjected; and 
Manuel Pakeologus was compelled to resign his throne to 
his nephew, who was patronized by the sultan. 

-r fc 

SECTION XLV. 

THE MOGOLS. 

Aftek the /battle. .of Nicopolis,. there appeared no.com- 
petent rival of the power of the Ottomans, in Europe; when 
a.revohition took .place,, to the eastward of the Caspian sea, 
which entirely changed the relations of power. The king- 
dom of Balkh, situated in that part: of Asia, compi:ises 
xegions which may well contest the prize of fertility with the 
plains, of Andalusia and Damascus: and in the midst of 
Sogdiana, in a beautiful and. well-watered valley, .eight or 
nine days' joumey.in length, stands Sarmacand, the ancient 
seat of power and literature. . The country of Sogdiaqa ; is 
overlooked by the mountains of Ferguna, which are rich, in 
gold,, silver, copper, and precious stones, and inhabited by 
;an independent pastoral nation of the Turkish race: > in the 
.magnificent. and extensive city.of Kesch,- not far from Sar- 
macand, Timur.was viceroy of many fertile and*: populous 
districts belonging. to the Mogolic chan of Ji^tai^ ^ whc^ 
like, himself,, was descended . from Jengis .. Chan. . The 
pres^ent chan had given.himself up to repose, ton jthe thrcme 
of his. fathers ; .but he still retained the name of ; sovereign,- 
which remains with his family to this day. Timiir, who was 



a gMtt worrknr aUd an ftrtftrl ntsttiy pei^Maded th^ ch6» td 
apjKikyt'him ftoit'Aiit, or prito^ 

Under ike pretesce a£ fdroing some fiiitbleM Vifel'dyii^ 
who bad declared them^elveii itidep^detit rndtans o^ tUa^ 
Co dubihit to tb^r legitttiftite ^vereign, Titntnr proceeded 
to re-est^i«b th6 Mdgollc pM^ery in th^ satae mkrkn^t ail 
€iyxm ibagfat at fi^ in the ca^e tff his uncle Gyaxateis. 
Persia was quickly subdi^. Timnf Af^t eitcited diVisiolf^^ 
afiftfdi^ the ^A€tkhbi9e^ vrhiih ^Id Astrachan, Casan, and 
the Crimea under ftt sway, atad reined over *e Ras^ 
sianfi. Nothing was able to* ^rtlistand the terroi*s of arfflf-s 
kry^ wM^h: he edi|)loyed, (ck the first time, in these 
regions. • 

Timur penetrated on one side toward the west, and pro- 
mised protection to the princes of Lesser Asia, who had beeii 
oppressed by the sullan»; while hb grandson, Pir Moham- 
med Jehan Ghir, on the other, over-ran the country of . 
Hindostan from the northern mountains; and the Greek 
emperor found aii awe^pected delit^^aneft froun th^ Mogol 
arma. Timur dtslU&tiied} a deekl^e tdbtory neai^ Atfc^^ M 
ibe plgins of G^Iatia, d^er tile saltan. Bajei^id hiiiis^ 
#oYi^ of hi^ fbtherst and of iiu iaM^¥ greataei^, itm^ 

Witb tb« fufy of deiip^^ fdt fi^i^edom or the 
' death of aha*!); bat thii Mogdb, throwing a 
mmtle 6Ter hto, took him alive>^ atld lih>ugh^ hiih ignb^^ 
AliBii^y bedrid the 60kiqlie^or,o^hoi^ he di^iftpised. Tb6 
ttfifoytttnacesule^, ^bnsatn^d by g^ief, was des^tdied by 
Timur to tliii gi'aVi^d of the (Mtotnanis. The #hole of Eesiie^ 
Afiia wa^ pluflde^^ atid< laid ^aste : thifr knighta of St. JoMH 
in vain opposed a resistance of fifteen di^, iti the citadel of 
SU Fet^iP tieai^ Smytna : die Mc>gok fiUfed the harbour ; 
oijly a aniail pai?t af jtha onier anis^dt and Timur erected 
a< Ixiwar as a iMffti^^nt of hi» vfet^t^^- <^n§idtiHg 6f sM ^qi^ 
mmibei of at<ttie« and huiaiiii hi^adi; 

. ^ He !}<yw turiied his c6at^ eoward die east 

and' i^i<^eaflt ? and aU the Uluss^ of the 

VOL, II. B B 
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gpliifiO hofde/ otmoemog lafenaation of tWU moTeme&V 
railed their iibitkaSf mounted their Tatar h<N-se8» and re- 
treated into the steppes beyond the Wolga and the Uralsk : 
the twrprs of God came upon them in the night; they aaw 
the Mogols in imagination, and began to slay one another* 
Hence arose family feuds whioh demanded rermge of blood ; 
of which lyan, czar of. the Russian^, took advantage^ 'to 
restore the independence of his country. 

Timur also mnquished the Egyptian mamelukes; aadon 

his return to his own country, sent an army of two hundred 

thousand men against the dynasty of ^ng^ which at that 

time reigned in China. He died in the seventynfirst 

year of his age, and the thirtynsixth of his 

A» Xj» 1 406* 

reign. 

SECTION XLVL 

CONTINUATION OF THE TURKISH HISTORY. 

Thc tottering empire of the Ottoman Turks was still 
fiurther weakened by the effeminate Solyman, the restless 
Issem^ and the perfidious and crud Musa, sons of Bajessid; 
and by their ilisobediait pashas: and was scarcely restored 
by the mild and prudent administration of 
Mohammed the first, and his noble visier 
Bajessid. None of the European powers were able to pre- 
vent it^ returning prosperity : Sigismund) who had revenged 
his wife on some of the nobles of Hungary, was thrown 
into a dungeon eighty feet below the surfiM:e of the earth; 
and when he regained his liberty, hb attention was. occu- 
pied by the affiurs of the west. 

Morad, the worthy son of Mohammed, -re- 
stored the janissaries to their former fimie: |ie 
washecoic^ and at the same timegentle; and a just. esti- 
mator of the vanity of egctemal greatness^ to which he pre- 
ferred the real enjoyment of life^ as often as his regal duties 
would permit: He did not take Constantinople thoiigfa 
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the eicpidtig empire scarcely breathed under John the 
. ' Eighth; This emperormade a journey to Italy, 

* the expenses of which were defrayed by the, 
pope, in order to promote the union of the Greek and i 
Romish churches ; a measure to which he subscribed, be- 
cause he expected by means of it to obtain assistance. After • 
his return from Florence, the division became 
still wider than before ; because even those who 
had, been dearly paid for their concurrence, now execrated 
the compact they had made. The inhabitants of Constan- 
tinopjie were chiefly engaged in theological controversies;- 
and the city, with its immediate neighbourhood, contained 
three hundre4 convents; while the whole military pow^r 
did not amount to five thousand men. 

The sultan 'Morad maintained peace with Hungary. Car«> 
dinalJulian, the papal legate, released the Hungarians from 
their oath^. and as Morad was enjoying his pleasures in 
Magnesia, they thought it a good opportunity to attack his 
kingdom both by sea and land. King Vladrslaf, accom- 
panied by Hunyad, advanced to the shores of thcv Black, 
sea, and Morad once more arose to vindicate the &me of 
'An ' ^^^ Ottoman arms. The battle of Varna en- 
' . ' sued, in which the victory for a long time 
inclined to Hunyad : Morad called on Ood to avenge the 
perjury of the Christian ; and at this moment, the youthful 
kipg, against the wishes and counsels of Hunyad, broke 
into the ranks of the janissaries : his head was soon struck 
ofi^> and carried about on the point of a spear ; and the sight 
of it inspire4 his own army with such terror, that Morad, 
gain(^ the viciory. 

Ilis son, Mohammed the Second, inherited 
A.D.1451. „ , . ^ ,' . ' , . , . 

all his fathers vu>tues - except his moderation y 

'mi combined with them a more enterprisijng spirit. From 

the commencement of his administration, the destruction of 

the^ eastern empire was his ruling pasision : > and in the 

,: BB 2 
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ll28d yeiir from the building of Constumi-} 
nople, he besieged thai city with the utmpst 
exertion of his power. The emperor Constantine, the 
Genoese hero Giustiniani, the grand duke Lucas Notar$s, 
and every indtvidaal who was interested for the last re- 
mains of the empire, and for the religion of their fathers^' 
were not less active in its defence. The sultan lay fifty days 
before the city, and shook its massy walls with machines of 
unexampled power. The Turks entered on one side by a 
neglected postern, just at the moment when tbdr comrades' 
had scaled it in another quarter. Constantine fdl'as he' 
was fighting valiantly on the wall : the multitude; relying 
on prophecies, took refuge in the church of St Sophia; 
but the city was plundered, and its inhabitants enslaved.^ 
The great duke and iogothete Lucas Notara% whose life 
had been spared, was executed, toget]her with his sons, be^* 
cause he refiised an infiunons request of the sultan; and 
Mohammed, for a similar rea^n, put to death, with his 
own hand, the son of Phranzes, the protovestiary. . Tims 
ended die Roman empire^ fifteen hundred years after tliei 
battle of Pharsalia. . i 

The imperial name> however, still existed in thefiunily 
of theComneni at Trebizonidy on the Black sea, whidi, 

A j\ together with the surrounding country, sfub^ 

mitted at the appearance of M<Aammed. TU 
emperor, David Conmenus, was put to death at Constat-' 
tinople. 

The Palaeologi still retained the greater part of the an-* 
cient Peloponnesus ; but Mohammed found means to terrify 
Thomas, one of the princes of that district, to such « 
degree^ that he took refiige in Italy ; andtbe former having . 
gained^ Demetrius over to his interest, took possession 
of the country, and led the prince mto 
^^•^«^- TTirace. 

Italy DOW trembled for its tafety t NicholjaBihe ISftfai and - 
after him Pius the Second^ sent &e most urgent entreaties 

13 
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to all the western Christians : Pius even determined to 
animate this new crusade by his own presence ; but he was 

A D 14 4 P'®^®^*^ "^y death from executing his pur- 
pose. 
* Alexander, or, as he was called by the Turks, Scan- 
dstb^, of the noble race of the Castriotes, preserved, 
during his life^ the freedom of Coroja in Albania. The 

An ' ^^^ battle fought by Hunyad, at Belgrade, 

saved Hungary : the impression which it pro- 
duced on the sultan, remained to the day of his death, 
and induced him to content himself with the complete sub- 
jection of Servia. The Vayvodes of Moldavia defended 

. ^ themselves with so much valour, that he was 

A. D. 1465. . ^ , . 1 , . , . . 

satisfied with their apparent submission. 

Mohammed adorned Constantinople with new magnifi- 
cence, and introduced the pomp of a regular court. He is 
said to have been fond of translations * from the works 
of the ancients, particularly respecting the achievements of 
Alexander: he caused his own history to be written by 
Angiolello, a Vicentine slave belonging to his sop Mustafa, 
and patronized the art of painting. 

It was especially fortunate for the Christian nations of 
the west, that Hassan el Tawil, (who is called Usong by 
Haller) by his prudence and distinguished talents, imparted 
an extraordinary vigour to the kingdom of Persia, which 
had been in a state of great discMrder ever since the death 
of Abu Said, the Mogolic chan; he endeavoured, both 
by embassies and correspondence, to convince the duke 
of Burgundy, the republic of Venice, the Medici, and 
other western princes, how important his kingdom was 
to their" welfare. This prince has found in Haller a 
biographer who deserves to be compared with the author of 
the C3rrop8edia. 

The mamelukes in Egypt, and the houses of Merin, 
Imd Abu Haf, in Tunis and Morocco, retained theur so- 
vereignties tintil the sucth century. 
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SECTION XLVII. 

THE GKEAT MOGOL. 

The great Mogol of the family of Timur, confirmed his 
sway in the East Indies. Myrsa Fir Moharor 

A.D 1398. 

med, the founder of that empire^ had found 
the successors of the ancient sultans ofGhaur, in that 
state of weakness into which the dynasties of the east usually 
sink, in the course of a. few generations, from the combined 
effects of the climate and of despotism. When Timur 
hiipself marched across the northern mountains into Hin- 
dostao, 3ha Mahmud, under the walls of Delhi, fought 
a decisive battle against his troops, which were inspired 
by religion, avarice, and ambition. Timur was accom- 
panied by the garrisons of all the places which he had sub- 
jected in his progress ; and their number was become so 
great, that he was apprehensive lest they should set them- 
selves at liberty during the battle; he therefore caused them 
all to be put to death, and afterward defeated the Sha, 
and plundered his deserted capital. 

Timur pursued the defenders of Hindostan to the passes 
of Kupeli, where the Ganges issues from the mountains^ 
and in this sacred region obtained his second victory i he 
completed the conquest of the mountainous district, and a 
part of his army subdued the country to the 
southward. After his death, and the murda: . 
of Fir Mohammed, his kingdom, like that of Alexander, 
was divided. But the great sultan Borbr, preserved the 
dominion of the. opulent and powerful country of Hin- 
dostan in his family, which was the reigning dynasty at 
the time when the Portuguese came, (as Marai Ben Joseph 
says,) from the dark unknown ocean beyond Negrolancl, 
and landed in the East Indies. 

The discovery of the East Indies and of America; the 
union of the kingdoms of Spain under Ferdinand; the 
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accession of power which the kings of France recetved 
by the incorporation of Burgundy ; the termination of the 
civil wars of England; the actions of Gustavns Vasa in 
Sweden, and of Ivan Vasiliefvitsch in Russia; the alter- 
ations in the constitution of the German empire^ arising 
partly from the power of Austria, and partly from the re- 
formation; produced new arrangements in the political 
frame of Europe gave rise to new interests, opinions, and 
manners, and new institutions, both in military affiiirs and 
in commerce. 
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BOOK XVIrt. 

OF THOSE REVOLUTIONS WHICH. ESPECIALLY CON^ 
TrRipUTED JO PEVELOPE THE NEW ORPEA OF 
POUTICAXi AFFAIRS. -^ A. p. 1453 — 151 9. 

SECTION L 

LEWIS THE ELEVENTH. 

Charles the SevenUn king of France, was succeeded by 
his son, Lewis the Eleventh, in the sovereignty of his 
kingdom, which had been rescued from the yoke of the 
English by the good fortune of the former, 
and which now began to assume among the 
nations of Europe, a rank in some degree proportionate to 
its power. The judgment which we form of statesmen, is 
often decided leather by the consequences of their measures, 
than by an impartial estimation of their character: and it 
has accordingly happened, that the enemies of the king- 
dom, whose importance was so much augmented by Lewis 
the Eleventh,, have frequently refused to do justice to his 
talents. He said with truth, that his council was in his 
own head ; and it would, in &ct, have been difficult for tne 
most accomplished minister to point out a better method of 
turning to account the circumstances of his age, than that 
which he adopted. 

The exorbitant power of the nobility appeared to him 
the greatest obstacle to that unity in the administration of 
. aj&ir^ which imparts energy and rapidity of execution to 
the enterprises of « government : and he was so entirely 
occupied in diminishing the privileges of that class, that 
even his intemperate passions were incapable of diverting 



Ids altentioa from the proaecution ofhis viaws. He was 
too well acquainted with the real extent of his power^ to 
engage unnecessarily in foreign quarrels; and conceived 
that the most important benefits' which he could confer on 
his successors, would be to render them masters of didr 
own dominions: but even in this respect he refrained from 
a premature display of his authority^ by which the nobles 
might have been alarmed, apd perhaps induced to enter 
into a combination against his designs. 

He appeared to follow the course of events» while in 
reality he frequently guided them. His eneqiies were as 
powerful, and more opulent, than himself: accordingly he op-^ 
posied them not by force, but by cunning, in which he hoped 
to be superior to them, because they were numerousi and 
had different and frequently conflicting views, while his own 
will was uniform and undivided, and his attention constiKntly 
directed to the opportanities* which their weaknesses or bus* 
fortunes might c^r to his advantage. He not only misled his 
enemies to their ruin, but gave to his administration a de* 
gree of reputation for order and justice, in affairs of a pri- 
vate nature^ in which that of his adversaries was defective. 
He resembled Augustus in the simplicity of his manner of 
Ufe^ in his power of dissimulation, and in the readiness to 
perpetrate any crime that could contribute to his interest^; 
and like Augustus, he was greater in the cabinet than in 
the field : for both these sovereigns possessed a d^^ree of 
timidity in the "midst of their ambitious plan% which was 
the origin of the extraordinary caution of their meaanres^ 
and proved to he a source of torment to themselves^ which 
avenged the misfortunes they infiicted on their en^njes. 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, during the>Iife of 
. Charles the Seventh) who was generally at variance with 
hia son Lewis, had given the young prince an aaylnm at 
his court. Philip left a son-named Charks, 
who was as ambitious as the king^ while his 
passions were more impelnoos, and hia eharncier fiu* inore 
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noble and exalte : his pride contemned the employment of 
a!rt^ce^ andhisfeeUngs were so vehement as entirely to de- 
prive him of sel&cxHitroL Hie finest countries on this side 
the Alps, the two Burgundies, and almost the whole of 
Belgium, were his property : to these he added the duchy 
of Gelders and the county of Ziitphen, which he bought 
of Arnold of Egmont, duke of Gelders, having delivered 
that nobleman from the imprisonment, in which. he. had 
been held by his own son. 

Sigismund, lord /of the disjoined provinces of Austria^ 
who was in want of money to support a war against the 
Swiss, had already mortgaged to the duke the 
county of Pfirt, and many towns in Alsace and 
Swabia. Charles besides entertained hopes, that Renatus of 
Anjou, the titular king of Naples, whom Lewis had oflended, 
would bequeath to him the county of Provence. Lorraine 
was not capable of resisting the power of Burgundy; and it 
f^peared to be in the power of Charles to erect a kingdom 
of Austrasia, or of Lorraine, and thus for ever to separate 
France from Germany and Italy. The king had reason to 
be anxious for the safety of Dauphin^ and Lyons ; for his 
sister, the regent of Savoy, is said -to have entertained' an 
attachment to the duke; and the emperor Frederick was 
inclined to present him with a regal crown, if he would 
consent to betroth his daughter and heiress to the archduke . 
Maximilian. ^ 

Against this powerful soveieign of the most populous and 
wealthy countries, no military enterprise of the king was suc- 
cessful : the only weapon remaining was artifice^ by winch he 
endeavoured to entangle his rival in foreign quarrels ; and 
Charles facilitated these designs of his enemy, by preten- 
sions and undertakings which alarmed the empire and 
irritated the Swiss, who generaUy contemplated all external 
changes with indifierence. 

The king, wha had already found an 'opportnnity in his 
youth, of appredatmg. the, character of this. nation, led . 
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forty thousand men to disperse, the council of Basel, and 
to make a diversion in favour of the war, in which Austria 
was engaged with them. No. victorious body of troops had 
ever made so strong an impression on him as the fifteen 
^ _ hundred Swiss produced, who at St Jamea 

A. D. 1444. ^ 

on the Birs, after having killed four times 

their, own number, suffered themselves to be cut off to ^ 

man, by the superior numbers of their enemy, while- not a « 

^ ^ sinirle individual of&red to surrender. From 

AD. 1452. ° ... 

that time France sought their friendship and - 

alliance; and Lewis contrived to make friends at Bern, and 
in other town% by means of bribes : for the poverty of these 
mountaineers rendered gold the most valuable thing among 
them, next to freedom. Nicholas von Diesbach of Bern, 
a man whose reputation, eloquence, and popular manners, 
rendered him the most important individual in that canton; 
Jost Von Sillinen, proviost of Beronmiinster ; Hanns Wald- 
maiif the best knight and the greatest man at Zurich-; 
many of the confessors, and the warlike youth ; were espe- 
cially devoted to the king. Charles at the same period 
offended the. emperor by his pride, and by his oppressive 
treatment of the territories he held under mortgage in 
AUace, in such a manner, that the house of Austria was 
eager, to accede to any alliance, by which this insulting 
and injurious conduct might be punished. 

^ _ In this state of affairs the kinir mediated a 

A. D. 1474. , ,. „ ^ ! ® . 

<^ perpetual adjustment of the ancient ani- 
mosity of the house of Austria against the confederates, 
and advanced a sum of money to Sigismund for the ransom- 
of his territories, between whom and Switzerland a treaty 
was concluded. The bishops of Strasburg and Basel; 
Reoatus, the young duke of Lorraine, and the most con« 
siderable cities of Alsace, took the part of the confederates. 
Bern promised its assistance to the king against the duke; 
every thing, was managed. according to the wishes of the 
friepds,' of Lewis; and Hadrian, von Bubenberg^ the chief 
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tULfp^raJte, their opponoit in all th^se nSbirUf mho pos- 
sessed ill anextxaordinary d^^ee the vieneration of his con- 
temporaries, was excluded from the Assemblies of the 
€Qttncil. * 

Charles^ however, refused to accept the ransom which was 
<^red by.Sigismund, in consequence of which the latter 
had recourse to forcible measures ; and by the decision and 
advice of the Swiss ambassadors, ^used Peter von Ha- 
genbach, the tyradniod magistrate to whom Charles had 
coined the government of the mortgaged fiefs in Alsace, 
(to be beheaded. This proceeding was probably instigated 
by the king^ whose interest it was to vender the animosity 
ureconcilable^ the duke swore to revenge his offioei! ; and 
Lewis seized this moment to propose an alliance with the 
Swiss, and to o£^ assistance^ and a supply of provisions 
to the towns of the lower confederacy : an hereditary alii*- 
ance was concluded witli Austria, and the emperor Er^ 
derick summoned, the Swiss to their duty as members of 
the empire. Charles, on the other hand, armed the force 
pf Burgundy, some Italian mercenaries, and the Savoyard 
population of the neighbouring Pays de Vaud. The 
c$nton of Bern, undaunted by these preparations, sent the 
high provosts, Petcrmann voii Wabem and Nicholas von 
Schamacthal, with three thousand men, over mount Jura, 
against Franche Comt^ ; and all the confederates concurred 
in a declaration of war at the diet at Lucem. 
. This was the beginning of the Burgundian war, which 
}iad so important a share in new-modelling the political 
system of Europe. The duchy was laid waste; but at the 
approach of Charles, the Swiss retreated to the eastern side 
of Jura, where they tools, possession of the dominions of 
prince William of Orange-Chateau Guyon, who com- 
manded in the service of Burgundy : terror accompanied 
their march, as they neither gave noi^ demanded quarter. 

The Swiss troops were better adapted for fighting than 
for sustaining the fatigues of long-continued war&re. 
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The aids sent by their confederates arrived but slowly; 
partly because these good allies would have been glad to see 
their power, as well as that of Burgundy, exhausted in the 
contest; and partly because they were desirous of discern-* 
ing the probable issue of the contest before they took any 
active part. Meanwhile the troops of Bern conquered the 
Pays de Vaud, where James de Romont, of the house of 
Savoj, endeavoured to obstruct their passage. These wtM 
really deserved the name of joomies, which was commcmly 
applied to them ; for few instances occurred of resistance 
on th^ port of the fortresses. 

Hie duke of Burgundy extended his force out of thi^ 
middle passes of the Jura, towards the lake of Neufohafeli 
Here hie besi^ed and took the fortret^ of Granson, which 
was occnpied by a Swiss garrison, whom hi^ caused Dob^ 
hanged,- jmbsijiy with the design (tf terrifying their coun^ 
trymen. This injury, howeva*, only served to inflame 
their national pride; and t&ey soon took re^ 
venge in the bsfttle which the duke, througfi 
his impetuosity, suffered hiin^elf to be compell^ to fight 
" in a nsFTrow defile, where his superiority of numbers was of 
no avail. His army na sooner perceived the uneicpe^ed 
firmness- of the despised enemy, than they took flight; and 
his ciunp, which res^nbled the most splendid court, to^ 
gether with upwards of fomr hundred pieoes of artiUery, and 
rix hundred cel(Hirs and standards, fell into the hands of 
the^ctoTEk ' ' ' 

The duk^ not dispirited by Ah disaster, appeared iu a 
&w months before Murtea^, a small town, which was de- 
fended with heroic valour by Hadriiui ron^Bubenberg, w^d 
now manSfested himself a tme patriot, when the defence of 
his country wasr at, stake. The' confedtsrates assembled 
slowljT!' die -duke- of Lorraine, who had been driven but of 
liis own country, came to Ae assifetonceof the cominbnf 
cause, 'wk|;( only two hundred fiiit&fiil knights and four 
counts of lUeiiliiigen. Th^^ peo^e: of Bem,^ and of aXt 
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Switzerland, werie left by the authorities to thefar own wUi ; 
and they ttcerted their powers with redoubled vigour in the 
plains and on the heights of Murten against the enemy, 
who, on this occasion, had chosen a field which allowed 
him more .room for the diq>lay of his forces than in the 
former battle, and which was much nearer to their - own 
countiy. The victory was decided by Hanns von\HaIlwyl, 
a knight, and commander of the advanced troops and ar- 
tillery, who infused his own ard^it spirit into all around 
him. ■ The duke was obliged, by an astonishing display of 
vigour on the part of the Swiss, to abandon his camp and 
artUleiy with great loss,' and to save .his own life by a pre- 
cipitate flight. 

, The afirighted Pays de ; Vaud once more submitted to the 
conquerors. ^ This misfortune seemed to have deprived the 
duke of all his. presence of mind, in consequence of which 
his army, having suflfered greatly in the engagement, was 
dispersed and still more enfeebled. The duchess of Savoy 
now displeased even Charles, who sent her a prisoner into 
his own dominions. The house of Savoy with difficulty 
obtained a peace, from the conquerors, by the sacrifice of 
Murten and other places on the frontiers. 

Renatus shortly afterwards entreated the Swiss, in the 
most earnest inanner, to re-occupy and defend Lorraine, as 
Charles was besi^'ng his capital dty, Nancy: eight thou* 
sand of their troops joyfiilly ob^ed the summons, and 
marched, in the midst of a severe winter, across the moun^ 
' A.D 77 to'nous ti'act of the Wasgau. The battle of 
Nancy took place on the 6th of Jamiary,%iii 
which the Swiss took advantage of the brokcai ground^ and 
got into the rear of. the enemy's position: the troops? of 
Burgundy fled, and the duke lost his life^ by means of an 
Italian condottiere^ who betrayed him. With }him esquired 
the male line of the house of Burgundy. 
. Lewis hereupon took possession, agreeably to the laws, 
ofthe. vacant /duchy; partly as a forfeited and . partly as a 
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remrted fie£ Bargand j reooamed in possession of Maria, 
the daughter and heiress of the late duj^e^ who now, at the 
desire of the states of the country, married the. archduke 
Maximilian. The influence of the citizens was . now much 
greater than usual, because the flower of the nobility had 
fallen in the late battles ; and the former, who were careful 
of their liberties, preferred the npld and popular son of the 
distant emperor to the dauphin. Maria d^, 
after having borne a son named Philip; and 
her dominions were governed by Maximilian, as adminis- 
trator, on behalf of the infant During his regency, the 
people^ who suspected him of des^s against their rights, 
A.D. 1482. made him, prisoner at Bruges: but even these 
A.D. 1487. Netherlanders, who prescribed sudhi rigid 
bounds to the authority of their ruler, maintained his cause 
against France. Lewis acquired as much as ' he could ob» 
tain without exertion ; but his character was not such as to 
induce him to aim at the subjugation of the Netherlands 
by the power of the French monarchy. He gained aver 
Fourbin, tlie minister, of Charles of Anjou, nephew and 
heir of the titular king Renatus, count of Provence, > who 
declared the. king his heir. After the union 
of Provence with the crown, the only remain* 
ing great vassal, who was capable of controlling the 
power of the king, was Frauds IL duke of Brittany, who 
had no son. 

SECTION II. 

MAXIMILIAN. 

Maximilian, who had acquired the duchy of Burgundy 
and the Netherlands, chiefly because he was little the object 
of apprehension, inherited also from his cousin, the arch- 
duke Sigismund, the diqohied provinces of Austria. The 
four sovereignties of Br^ence^ Pludence, Feldkirch, and 
Sonnenberg, in the.vicinity of Arlenberg^ which .had for- 
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tnerly be^ under th^ ddminion of the bouse of Moutfett» 
were now transferred to that of Austria, together with the 
Swabian bailiwick at Altorfji the inheritance of the6uel{^a^ 
8 remnant of die power of the ducal house of Swiibia ; the 
cotmty of Nellenbut]g9 in the Hegau, bordering on Zurich 
9ind Schafhausen; the county of .Goritz, and the Italian 
JKstricts bordering on Venice^ along the. confines of the 
bi^prics of Trent and Brixen ; with the Tyrolese. The 
, state of the Austrian finance under Frederic III. was so 
fiur from flourishing in proportion to this extent of terrir 
tory, that the emperor was obliged to allow kihg Matthias 
to hM the reigns of gorerninent in Vieima for some yearsp 
In Heu of the payment of a sum of one hundred and twenty 
thousand ducats: and MaxhniUaB forgsve the' people of 
Bruges tllie insult offered to> hi» majesty by his imprison^ 
ttent, in consideration of ftve hundred thousand ducats; 
and made the receipt of five hundred thousand florins an 
essential condition of his matriage with Blanch Maria 
Sforza. The states of the empire also showed more incli^ 
nation to grant him a supply of men than any pecuniary 
aid) towards his war agwist the T\irks. 

Tlii^ prince, after die dealb of his first! wife, was on the 
point of a marriage with t{» heiress of Bialttlany; whicb, if 
it had taken place, would have thrown the moimrehy of 
France itito greater difBealties than t^e power of Bui^piady 
had already occasioned it. French artifice, how^ier^ pre^ 
vented this misfortune; and Anne gave her hand to Charles 
the Eighth. The statues of Britanny deter- 
mined that, in the event of her bearing two 
sons, the second of them should inherit the dukedom ; but 
neither Charles, nbr Lewis the Twelfth, who succeeded him 
on the throne, and who' married his widow^ lieft anj^ ihale 
issue: and Francis the First undertook, on this oxgiuio- 
ture, to incorporate Brittany wiUi the dbminionr of the 
crown'; to which it w^ henceforward inseparably attached. 
At tibe same time a regulation was! established, by wfateb 
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every province should be considered as incor- 
porated, which the king had governed during 
ten successive years. But this most extensive and fertile 
of the European kingdoms would have attained its predo- 
minant influence, and the ancient boundaries of Gaul wouM 
have been restored, at li much earlier period, if these results 
had not been prevented by an administration destitute of 
any fixed prindples: for while the house of M^miliaii 
was establishing its power in the Netherlands, France was 
exhausting its resources in a contest of fifty years, for the 
acquisition df a precarious dominion, separated from its own 
territory by the Alpine barrier. 

SECTION III. 

ITALY. 

- We have already seen, in the seventeenth 

hook, that Francesco Sforza acquired, the do- 
nnnion of the Tisconti at Milan, by the success of his arms; 
_ and that he confirmed his authority by his 

wise measures. His son Galeazzo was mur- 
dered by some youths, who were inspired with tlie desire 
of imitating Brutus and Cassius, and restoring the firee- 
dom of the republic ; but his widow. Bona of Savoy, by the 
assistance which she derived from the posses- 
sion of the citad^, preserved the ducal power 
for her son John Galeaaeo, who was yet a minor. Ludo- 
tlco Moro, the brother of the murdered prince, a sagacious 
and enterprising man, destroyed his nephew 
by means of slow poison, and assumed the 
gov^tnment: but as he stood in fear of the king of Naples, 
whose daughter was the widow of the unfortunate John 
Gfiieazzo, he sent the cardinal Ascanio Sforza to the court 
^IBVance, commanding him to represent to Charles the 
S^ghth, that if the latter wished to prosecute those claims 
on the l^gdbm of Naples which he had inherited firom the 
VOL. li. c c 
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house o£ Anjou, he and some others of the Italian powers 
were inclined to support his pretensions. 

The kingdom, however, (as the Italians denommate 
Naples,) was under the sway of a collateral branch of the 
house of Arragon. Alfonso the Wise, king of Arragon 
and Sicily, who had deposed queen JohanYia the Second, 
died without legal heirs; ih consequence of which Arragon 
' devolved on his brother ; but Alfonso had be- 
\ * " queathed Sicily and Naples to Don Ferrando, 
his natural son. The reign of this prince was long and 
vigorous; but while he appeared to imitate the mildness of 
Csesar, he found either pretences or secret methods for re- 
moving out of his way many of the noblemen whose influ- 
ence was formidable to his authority : he also excited the 
enmity of the lower classes by his burdensome imposts. 
The notorious qualities of his eldest son, Don AUbnsO) 
were such as to promise nothing but undisguised tyranny. 

At this period, the chair of St Pe^er was filled, ajfler a 
succession of some excellent pontifis, and others whose* 
dtiaracter was in no respect above mediocrity, by Alexander 
the Sixth, of the Spanish family of Borgia. The inclina- 
tions of this high-priest of Christendom were not dissimilar 
to those by which Caligula and Nero have acquired sodi^ 
tinguished a place in the annals of voluptuousness : in other 
respects, his favourite project was to acquire a considerable 
power in Italy for Caesar, the most enterprising of his sons. 

Caesar Borgia was a man of a remarkably active nund, 
and of great strength of character. Neither his father nor 
himself was deficient in the boldness necessary for system- 
atic villainy; and Caesar acquired, by means of treachery 
and assassination, the sovereignty of many Italian cities, 
which he afterwards governed with clemency and justice. 
The rulers of Italy were in general men . more remarkable 
for imagination andeloquence, than for good sense and.^|^ 
knowledge: the restraints of all laws, divine* and hunuHH' 
were d«s^pised; and sdarcely.anage can be mei^tioned' in 
15 
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\Aich contempt of religion, and crimes of every species, have 
been more openly displayed. 

SECTION IV. , 

.. , FLORENCE. - . 

• Cosmo de'- Medici, the father of his country,' died at 
' ^ Horcaice in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

• ' . ' * The emperor, king Lewis the Eleventh^ the 
pope, and all the neighbouring princes and cities, sent 
embassies to the Florentines, expressive of their sympathy, 
on account of the loss of such a citizen. His son, Pedro 
de'. Medici, was a man of sound intellect and refined man- 
ners ; but as the infirm state of his health prevented him from 
exerting great activity in business, it became evident that 

' the power . of the Medici was only personal : and Luca 
Pitti did not hesitate to declare, that many things which 
had been tolerated in so old and so great a man as Cosmo, 

; could not be allowed in Pedro. The latter had, besides, 
offended several, of those who were indebted to ' him, by 
demanding payments. 

^ ^ Pedro left two sons ; the elder of whom, 

AT\ 1472, 

Lorenzo, acquir^ the sUmame of" Father pf 
the Muses," by his splendid talents, and by his ^ love of 
polite literature. Julian, his brother, was a youth whose 
characterwas not less estimable. '^ .. . - 

There existed at that time, in Florence, a law, by 
which the daughters wefe excluded from inheritance, when 
there was no especial testathentary disposition/ in their 
favour. ' In consequence of this regulation, a lady who had 
married into the family of the Pazzi was deprived of the 
hereditary estates of her family. The Pazzi believed that the 
Medici might by their influence have procured a different 
termination to the affiiir, they entered into a conspiracy 
with Fitoce^co Salviati, archbishop of Pisa, and some of 
the nobles of Florence, to destroy this family on the 26th of 

c c 2 
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147S ^PfA. ^1*^ *^ cardiwil, BimOi nflphie^ of 
pope Sixtus the F<mi;t}i, nms about, to «iaIi» 1i& 
^Qtry into the city. ' For this purpose they went early to the 
church of St. Riparata^ in which the brothers wei« accos- 
toned to attend divine service : and at the moment of the 
elevation of the host, Francesco Pazzi^ as had been oon- 
4xfted^ apcost^d the j^qgest, threw bis «nns ip a fiunMiar 
tpajKiqer ai;ound, bimt in (ffH^t tp ascertfun wbether be had 
aroioiir ui^der bis clotl^est ^dingiii^ed. concerning bis 
h^l|Uit As the yp|U)g men were ^t|r% «(M;<HMipioua ef 
tb^r. danger4 the^qoiispirators founds it an eas|[ m$^er to 
p^t^^^iif^i todeadi; and I^renzp, wii9^ wpynde^, Uot 10W 
«(«^ by ibftvcpflc^iirBe of prif^ts, :wbR. baffled to tb«.5pel» 
^d conve;^^ biin uitQ the fAcmty.. :\iVl>iIp tbf^. ehurdi 
W9fi filled wjth the tf n^plt of arofs, the a|cbb|fbop of^JPiMi 
accompanied as was vf^al amofigtl^ gr^^ by aii.araMd 
$^t^ came, as if to pay a visit of(Oer|$||H^^ iSilP.tb^ jMte 
palaf^ at the moment wbep tbe.magistrat^A.wereatdiBneK^ 
<whi^e be was speaking to theni} bi^ i^tM^^daM^ oecupieQl.'tfa^ 
steps anuct do^ of the t^i^is^g^. bri;^ ipto tbe. talooiii .and 
got possession of the palace; while the t«ciifiy4 . aoertbirfi 
of. the government^ saved tbeiji^selv^s by fi%ht. Pazzi ran 
iqto the sqaar^ e^plaimiqg, ^^ Loi^ livf^ ib^. people, long 
live the freedom of Florence T' .. In l^silb^ an bour^ tlie 
<irbol9 ix]jp«Iat[on was assej^abled in anmaroond:^ palate; 
but, contrary to the expectation of tb^omspirBteii^ tbe^ 
^/j^t^^fi^ defenders of the r^i^rs a^dpf the Medki; .they 
laid fire to the doors, took the palae^ wi) ^mg Itonl 4k^ 
arcbbi^hopp and ooiany others, oi^t ^of , Ae MSffdiP of ihi 
gr^tsiEdopn. Bandini, one of tbe c^n8|Ufiit€»r^.wb« bad 
iJed to ConstaQtiitoRle^ w^ d^v^red up ;by Jie.fWJitin, M(Ar 
biain^oiedr out of nE^^d^^ Lori9p;9o« T)]# «qp^ gt Mmk 
aMpposed to be iUegitimatfi^ pmgt^ tbejpc^ol dMif Ik^ 
five years aft^wftr^ un^er ih^. raime .of..C9lfiimiitilhii 

Seveptb. :. .;..:,. 

Tb^ |Hrei9rvatV>t^ of Lpreoso waa^a^Jfiwimat^jriMna^ 
'II 



atmoefcyr Italy: priflc^s aM repufidici^ w^6 ke})! inp^^ 
hfhi»pmiem>itte$iddri!s; and it is assert^ df hiih> th4t te 
never said or did any thing relative to public affairs, i%sk 
WA0 i«6t fettdable and WoAhy at hl^ h%li reputation. Pojpe 
Stoos feiM' the city undfer ^communication, oh account 
of the death dTtte irchMslibp 6f l^is^, ^nd appointed 
difhe Alfetii^o of Ciafabria, the don bf Don ^'errando 
oTK^tefi^ executor of the dtecree. As Alfonso (TeiilaliideJ 
thilt tfte Medfci shoiild tie Mnisheil firbrii Floreiice, :sA a^ 
pli^niinary condftioti of jiedee, Jtiir^tJizi) dieclared ^bfttbe- 
was finr froiA wrshlng ta pteder've his imiibrtatice or his life 
a€ ifke hassard of his eacmti-y ; and that he tvoald take a de^ 
<^ed step in favour of the lalttier, at the i-idk of ah M^ own 
intjerests r he immediately retired to Naples, to the court 'of~ 
that very prince who had endeavoured to procure his ruin ; 
and so completely gained the i^onfidenpe of Don Ferrando^. 
that the latter was ever after a steadfast friend of Florence*. 
£iorenzo gained many powerful friends by his magnanimous^ 
conduer^ and l^e days^ bf the p6pe were sfaot&ned! by eiivy: 
awcti^gfiu. 

Ftditif that time liorensb th^ Maghifl^;^. i^ighed In^ 
tti#^ gi-^ftt^st ^^lictour, tlioti^h i^ithbtit a title: he aban- 
diSdSoA iH cornhvercia! purshiisi ; adorned! ^e city and His 
o#i»§deat^& i^lth^ noble edifites^ and asietnbled drbiind him. 
thi'lnibst itigeiiibu^ ahd Mttied perso^i^of tlie agp» Ik>- 
xmk^ttkp^S^ Aiigbld Pblladtob a^ the te^bhet* of his chil- 
A«i; Thfe celebrated prirtice Pteo of Mirftndcilk, ^)i6 ^^ 
p«li8lj|y 6f etirty leafrning ^hd^id:^iisive knoWlbdge, took up" 
IHl t^titeneeiti Pferehtfc ; Loretijroeiifjfloiyted jbhh itecSl'W;; 
uifi^ mh kai^^^y fo cblfedl the writing^ i^ t}i^dMetjxk 
m^ete^m^lmii heehbdiir^kl Mi^slgHb Ficini to. w* 
d^Mte theffttbsfatioft^f Pitftc^,' ai^d' he fbundSbd an uniyer- 
s^/^ltsiK M« vm\miiil^8 ^^bd^ t^gt, arid ettl])l6y^^^^^ 
l^ilMt##hoi»d^ wicii^ as^ic, dV ^Mth ifie'W6r£s df' Hkiii&il^ 
painted Hind aveliilettb; Kto pfossie&ed'aii/dieeratiiig g^tii; 
an^i^«0«iA iidckrMMidb^r uttl^itf^Am' ktt^Q^ dttd^^lh-m- 

c c 3 
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ness, together with an ^igaging g M c efahie K of maaaery 
and an agreeable wit Like ahnost every individual of Inm 
&milyf he was devoted to pleasure. 

. Lewis the Eleventh endeavoured to obtain his friendship^ 
through the mediation of. the historian Philip de Comin^^ 
p^pe Innocent the'Eighth was happy to obtain his daughter 
in marriage for his nephew, prince Cibo ; Matthias Hun- 
yad applied to him for coimsel ; the sultan of Egypt ho- 
noured him with presents; and the grand signor of the 
Ottomans with proofs of his esteem. His 
death, which happened in the 44th year of 
his ag^ was a great misfortune to Italy ; for his son Pedrcv 
who inherited all hb father's possessions, was destitute oC 
his talents. 



SECTION V. 

VENICE. 

Venice, a short time before this period, had acquired pos«< 
sesuon of a kingdom. Charlotte, heiress of the fanuly of 
Poitiers X^signan, which was in possession of the sove- 
reignty of Cyprus, was involved in war with her illegitimate 
brother James, on account of the succesuon. The latter^' 
in order to strengthen his party, married Catharine Comaro^ 

. _ the daughter of a senator of Venice: hh am- 

A.D. 1471. , . ^ . 

bassadors chose her from amcHig seventy-two 

young noble ladies, who were presented ^before th^m in the 
state palace ; and the republic declared her its daughter. 
After the death of the king, her title to the throne was 
maintained by the family of Davila (to which the great 
historian of that name belonged), by the vice- 
roy of the house of Constanzi, and espedallj 
by the Venetian admiral Piero Mocenigo, and by the h^h 
reputation of her mother country. The Cypriots,- excited* 
by letters from Rome,' which accused Catharine of p<Hson- 
ing the king, broke into the palac^ and put the pbyidciaa 
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and two noble Venetians to death, in her presence : but 
before the king of Naplea cduld give support to this re- 
bellion, it was quelled by the valiant commanders^ Corio- 
lano and Sorenzo. 

James the Third, whom Catharine bore after the death of 
the king, died in early infancy : and the anxiety attendant 
on a war with Turkey, afforded the republic a pretext for 
sending Giorgio Comaro, a brother of the queen^ to Cy- 
prus, and for persuading her to fix her resi- 
dence at Venice. The standard of the republic 
was erected in the great place of the capital city Famagosla ; 
and Catharme was received on board the Bucentaur by the 
doge Agostin Bnrbarigo, and by a numerous suite of senators 
and noble ladies; and was afterwards conducted, with great 
pomp, to the church of St. Mark, at the high altar of 
which she formally transferred the kingdom of Cyprus to v 
the republic of Venice. She lived twenty-four years after 
this transaction, reversed' by her fellow-citizens, and in her 
splendid villas enjoyed pleasures which she preferred to th^ 
pursuits of aimbition. The illegitimate sons of her hus- 
band were honourably supported at Padua. 

The expelled queen Cbaihlbtte died' in poverty at Rome^. 
aftfer having transferred* her title to the family of 'Savoy. 

Duke Lewis of Saivoy had already acquired^ a claim to^ 
the sovereignty of Cyprus, by his marriage with Anna of 
Lusignan, daughter of king James; and his* descendants, 
to this day, call themselves kings of Cyprus and Jeru-- 
salem. 

Cyprus, however^ remuned under the dominion of Ve- 
nice, which was the principal state in Italy. The most con- 
siderable commerce with the east,, before the discoveries of 
the Portuguese^ was carried on by the Venetians, by way of 
Alexandria, and was favoured by the sultans of the mame* 
lakes. Thexity was.not only very opulent, but its military 
finrce wasmuch superior to that of the other Italian states^ 

Q c 4. 
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iSECTION VL 

THE LESSER ITALIAN PRINCESii 

The princes of the house of Este, as vassals, partly of 

the empire, and partly of the church, for centuries governed 

Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, with the tide of marquis : 

but Bor&o had obtained the rank of duke fiiom 

'the emperor Frederick the Third; and hi» 

successors had preserved that title* 

In a similar manner, the descendants of t^ewis Gonzaga,^ 

who had expelled the powerful Buonaccolsi from Mantuiw 

had a short time before acquired the title of marquis from 

the emperor Sigismund, in return for $ome 

service rendered to him by John Francis. 

Mirandola, at. that time a fortified town, was the resi- 
dence of the princes^ Pico : the Malespina reigned at Massa ; 
tlie Grimaldi at Monaco; and the young Guidone Ubaldo 
di Montefeltro maintfdned his power with difficulty at 
Urbino. 

The dukes of Savoy for a considerable time had ob- 
tained the character of mild rather than of great or fortu- 
nate princes ; and their power had be^n much diminished 
by short reigns and frequent minorities.^ 

SECTION VIL 

THl: FRENCH IN ITALY* 

The situation of Italy was such «« we b«v^ above de» 
scribed^ when the negociations of the duke of MiIai^ eaudted. 
the king of France to a capipaign against Naples. Nollikis 
was capable of resisting the overpowering impetuosity of 
the French troops, and the immovable firmness of the 
Siyiss, of whom Charles had ar strong body in his amiy* 

A,D 1495 "^^^ Ferrando was lately, dead^ hia life having 
been shortened^ as it was believed, by a dread 



c»f these preparadoiis; mid/Alfo&ao^ in terror^ abandoned 
the government which he had scarcely aMUBwd^ and retired 
inla the solitude of monastic Ufe^ whither he waa slid to be 
followed by revengeful spirits^ the ghosts of the murdered 
nobles. In a few days afler the acceassion of his son^ Dom 
Ferrando^ twenty thousand French, and six thousand Smilm 
troops completed th^. conquest of Naples. Charles over-* 
r«n Italy, which was afterwards plundered h^ his im&iemQits 
Lewis : but the Spaniard Ferdinand obtained a per^aanent - 
conquest, while the Swiss despised the acquiisiticMi. 

The manners of the French were displeasing to the T^e^ 
poKtans : even the character of the king was diefictent in 
the greatness which commands obediencd, while be mani* 
fested a degree of insolent vanity, which prbvoked thie in- 
dignation of people of all ranks. It wad tbetefor^ not long 
before a league was formed between pope Alexailder; the 
emperor Maximilian, who had ju«t succeeded to his fiitKer) 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon and Castile^ and the Venetiafi% 
agftinst the French ; in whidi Ludovico Moro, tUe ori^nal 
source pf all these evils, participated. In a part of the 
Parme^san territory, near Fcnronovo^ and on the b^ki ^ 
tha Tanaro, the allies awaited the approach of the kingt 
who was marching back with bis weakened force^ Intending, 
to attack him, when his army should gi^dually deseeiul 
fnan the passes of the Apennines* Hia advimced gnandy 
consisting of the Swiss titxqjs, cut a passage thi^ough tha 
lines of the enemy, who were three times more nurateonli; 
and the king lost only two hundred men, in a battle whiidi 
cost his adversaries three thousand. From this time until 
the. reign of Lewis the Fourteenth^ the artillery of the 
French arnties was always protected by Swiss troops^ ■- -' 

Since the period when ^e descendants of Charlema^pM^ 
divided his empire, and subsequently to the deoify of |h% 
faodly of Hohenistaufen, scarcely any political cobnedtibn 
had sttbaiated between the different states of Euh^N^i while 
the princes contented themselves wi& owfiteiiig their a«* 
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thority in tfamr own dominions: but the undeitaking of 
Charles in Italy awaked the jealousy of Austria and Spain ; 
and by degrees the idea of a balance of power necessary 
to the preservation of universal security was developed. 
Ttie* interest which all states took in the transactions of 
others became greater, and partitions among the people 
themselves more frequent. Thus the characters of the dlf- 
te/reat nations became more polished, and knowledge soon 
began to spread itself more widely. 

One of the first consequences of this more intimate con- 
nection was the propagation of the venereal disease, the 
first remarkable effects of which were displayed during the 
Italian war. Christopher Columbus was not yet returned 
from his second voyage to America, whence it is commonly 
supposed that the Spaniards brought it; nor had the latter 
yet landed at Naples, when the disease made its appearance 
in that country among the French troops. It is highly, 
probable that this infection, like that of the small-pox, is a 
native of the hot cHmiateof Afirica ; and that it was brought 
to Europe from the coast of Guinea. The terror inspired^ 
by its first ravages was so great, that it is recorded by alL 
the historians of that age: it was even supposed to be the 
angel of death mentioned in the apocalypse which should 
destroy 4he third part of the human race. Those who 
were attacked by this disease were abandoned and separated 
fipom mankind, until it found its way to the inhabitants of 
palaces, and to the heads of the Christian worid, among 
whom it met with better treatment' So great a schism, 
arose among the medical professors of Leipsic about- the^ 
method of cure, that they separated from each other, fol- 
lowed by a number of students, and thus gave, occasion, to^ 
the foundation of the university of Wittenberg, and that 
of Frankfortoii the Oder. 

After the death of Charles the Eighth, Lewis the TwelftK; 
endeavoured to act the same part toward Milan which, bis 
predecessor had si^ported with regard toNaples. It.is» 



r, oecesdary to explain the manner in which the 
relations of power were changed in favonr of Austria : ' 
Philip the Fair/ son of Maximilian by Maria ofBurgundy , 
and heir of Austria, ' the Netherlands, and Upper Bur- 
gundy, married the heiress of Arragon, Castile, Leon, and. 
all the other dominions of the catholic sovereigns Ferdinand ' 
and Isabella. 

SECTION VIIL 

r£ItniNAKD THE CATI^OLIC^ 

Ferdinakd, the first prince who resumed the ancient title 

of ^ the catholic," was the son of Don Juan the Second, iwho 

had inherited the kingdom of Arragon and Valencia, the 

incorporated earldom of Catalonia, the Balearic isles, and 

• * ' Sicily, from his brother AJfonso the Wise. 

Isabelia, the wife of Ferdinand, was sister to 
Henry the Fourth, the last king of Castile. 
' It was declared, by the contrivance of CariUo, arch- • 
bishop ' of Toledo, and Don Ferrando Gonzalez de Men- 
doza, that Henry was incapable of procreation ; add that 
his'reputed daughter, Johanna, was the fruit of an adul- 
Uxons intercourse which had taken place,' with the king's 
consent, between the queen and Bernard of Cueva, coiintV 
bf'Ledesma, and first duke of Albuquerque. The mar- 
quis de Viilena, indeed, endeavoured to secure the title of 
the princess, and attempted, with that view, to procure a 
marriage between her and Alfonso the Fifth, king of Portu- 
gal; but the Portuguese troq[>s were defeated; Truxillo, the 

capital of Viilena, was taken ; and the party 

. ' ' 'of Isabella supported her in the succession to 

the throne. The extensive kingdom of Castile had be^i 

augmented, during the preceding reign, by the acquisition 

of the strong fortress of Gibraltar, which had 

been taken from the Moors by the dukes of 
Medina Sidonia and Arcos, and the grand master of the 
Qrder of Alcantara. The Moorish kingdom of Grenada^ 
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wan all tkM sctnMMd tif tli0 emfofe of the AwthmiikStimi 
and tliis stale waa tbattered by tlw ftrctiona of ti|e Zegfri iMd 
tbe Aben^eimiges^ whidb were inflaincid to lb«> vtmoet; pitdt 
of ^Maspfiration liy the fiite of an kuiooeivtqufechy Mfhothad 
biBea caliiibQiated and unjustly execiited; The bmvtat^ 
lopighu of the fiunily of the Abeticerrages kiBt their Kv«9 » 
a tumult, to which this affair gave occasion. The throne 
was now the object of contention between Mohammed el 
Zagal, and bis nephew Abu Abdallah ; and these circum- 
stances were improved t& their owti advantage by the so- 
vereigns of Caslale: fiw Isabelkt had now declared, her 
huaband co-regent* The ttoble spirit of the Modrjsk 
lo^f hts Alibied them, however, to proli^ng theiir reststanco 
f#r ten years; md Ferdinand lost twenty ^ousand men 
before^ Zagal could be con^oeUed tx> give vifi Baeza. But 
^en Ferdinand had thus become nuutev of the moun- 
tains of Alpujarra^ he terrified the Moors- by bu^diiig 
tte city of Santa Fe^ which manifested bis inteiitioni^f 
keepmg Greneda in » state of pevpetual fAegei 
This capital of their doii»iHO|iB was a« lengkb 
given up; and the inhabitants stipulated for lihat fri^ed^ttil iti^ 
rtKgkHi which thm fetters bad formerly aitdwed to^^ tto 
Spaniards Several of the nobles, bowoverf abaddMseii 
the profession of lelam fer that of GkriMiattily ^ ami tdkitH^ 
the posterity of Zagal still remains in ih^ African TM«ni^ 
san^ file femily of the Abenoerrage^ flourish^ i« S^iiita^ ttlid^ 
the title of marquis Ganipobejar. Thiis ehdld^ iti i» 
seven hundred atid seven^^iiiolh y^ar^ Ae^ ^orj^ii^e of At 
lllohammediand in- l^in« 

When CharleiB the Eighth, i^nbl9eqK^S!tly todiis conquest, 
b^n his preparations fbr bi^ Itidlan-expfedMito, he r^^i^ 
to Ferdinand the Pyreneafi regtetti« of C^dagne and Baii^ 
sHkfti^ which Oon Juan the Sto^Od had itortgaged to the 
king of Frdiice^ 

The popular right o# eldetion in E^afaf had tMsn, kt ^ 
lapae of tlnie» int0 iibKvion* The pedpii^ it^^re MMkif 



wjih mmtming tMr j^iyDcge^ &mi.mMt mptxim^ ix( 
wiftdi belwgiid to the iobabitante of Airmgpn md Cal^ 
loIUjG^ who with justice retained their pfurtietpatioli in those 
D«ti9nal J^is^it«> which had been restored by « stdl^e <^ "vtar- 
^ur^ that lasted seren hundred years* Fei^iQ^nd attached 
h^u^uBJi to the eccieskiBtical party^ as th(» ni<»aQ6 of securklg 
hi$ doiliiiiMi^ioB; fpr he was vfell a9¥ftre in bow ^eat « de- 
g^ ^t]^ part^ had contributed to the UMAfortunes of the 
Uui^kuig of C^U^ ^bo had imprudently offended them 
b)jE^r^^|U{ig to permit the pope to non>inate;Torr,emach to 
th^ aidibishqprio of Leon. Ferdinand accordingly took 
cui^.toj^rcaeinre imperfect cordiality with th|» court of tloBie^ 
and thus to make the head of the chiii^ch.a tool fer the go* 
y#i^{i»ei^ti of' ber bpdjii. The seal whidi he mapiiSBsUd as 
d#f^der of the &itb» was in exact pr<^rdon to ii^e o]>^ 
t«ise«<»ao£his m^alj^ense. 

iff^ Mfmwif k^^tkif^ latter (^laracter^ the grand mastciD* 
sh|{h(^;tbe«cGUsias|icfd orders of Hnigb^ of St. Jagp, Cft* 
]a^iR% andfi^l^nt^ra^ w^h h^id be^ founded and veiy 
xk^ly tead^^a^s. diirii^ the ancient reli^pus ifarsy by pioaB 
St^B^^^W*. The^.irat^mity (^ St Jago hsi/i reeved the 
dJ0!9^ of Jiigiu^diopd f^^ Ferdimind die Sc^cQndylaiqgilf 
Xi^pp IjHi^xa^et of Julian dePereyro hada^uived riqhei^im^ 
^tJ^^b^cwqu^^tof Alcaintaiia; and tbliit^ rCfJatri^va)p4 
bci^i ^^d^^rS^ncho th0 Third of C^Ue» IXiri<i|g4^ 
Ut9;f4igi^ua^ar» And subs^qu^t to th^ battle of ^^I^Wmb 
Is^l« indu^ .dtQ knighta al St t9^ t^ olect the king 
fiN$tb$iff/gi!wd-inftM«rr<their example was Mowed byihe 
othwiprdmtjvimd thus thi^t 'impoitaih dignfcy waaJM^^ 
p«iriib^ wited . U> Ahh crown. The court by ih^ mmm 
aisqimadrtheL'mosttpoweifid inBaeoee amcmgaU the nffhb^ 
fimuUe^iWhose^aotis aspired rto promotion in. the ardff9$^ 
togtf M* vi^ die di^tribatiaii of iw^ty-Mren dignifiid 
p09i% !pf -oMjhmdced and scsvw^two ben^&ees, and die 
control over a revenue of four mOUons fivP hundred did«» 
H»iimk 40.w^iiOii lit' the. same time kpnidudtddifii^^ 
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»ibil}(y of any person in Spain, except the king, beeoming 
liead of a military union. Ferdinand afterwards erected a 
council of the orders. 

' Before the conquest of the Moors was completed, Men- 
doza, a. minister of state, and Alfonso de Salez, bishop of • 
Cadiz, sketched, during a residence at Seville, the plan of 
an inquisition of the fiitth; an institution which had already, 
during more than two centuries and a half, depressed the 
mental vigour of many of the nations of Europe. Its first 
exploit in Spain was the confiscation of property, .and mur- 
der of a great number of the citizens of Seville, descended 
from Jewish ancestors, and who were accused of an incli- 
nation to the faith of their fathers. 

Brother Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, commi^sary^ 
general of the Franciscans, and confessor to the queen, gained 
over the latter to this project The church of Castile, in 
which all afiairs had hitherto been conducted by the arch- 
bishop of Toledo and the synod, under the superintend- 
ance of the pope, resisted the introduction of the plan ; and 
Sixtus the Fourth, who foresaw the power which , thia 
institution would give to the court, even over the clergy, 
for a long time refiised his concurrence. At length,, how- 
ever,' the latter consented; and brother Thomas, of Toi*- 
quemada, a dominican and prior of the holy cross at 
Segovia, became the first inquisitor: he employed two hun- 
dred fiimiliars, and had a personal guard of fifty horsemen* 
^ '-^ In the first year of his ofiice, seventeen thou- 

sand persons, who were either denounced by 
Others, or^who accused themselves under extreme terrors 
because this was made a point of conscience, under- 
wit examination. Two thousand were in a short time, 
burned alive ; and widi the property of these victims, Tor- 
quemada founded the convent of St. Hiomas at Aviia^ into 
which no person was admitted whose ancestors had been, 
either of Moorish or Jewish race. 
The Jews, who^ during the dominion of the Moors in 
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Spain, had generally b^en suffered quietly to pumte their 
successful occupations, afterwards received orders to quit 
the kingdom within six months : they were allowed to take 
with them their »lver, gold, and jewels ; but all their pro- 
perty of other kinds was confiscated ; and all Christians 
were forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to give 
bread or Water to any of that devoted nation. Of the Jews 
residing in the territory of Castile, who were eighty thou- 
sand in number, many fled to Portugal, and many to Mau^ 
ritania; and those who inhabited Arri^on, retired into 
Navarre: the emigration amounted in the whole to one 
hundred and seven[ty thousand families. 

While Mendoza, the successor of Carillo in the arch- 
bishopric of Toledo, was compelling the Castilians to re- 
ceive the inquisition, Arragon in vain ofiered Ferdinand a 
large sum of money for the privilege of remaining exempt 
from this cruel scourge; and vain were the mediatorial re- 
presentations of the Justizia, the constitutional preserver 
of the freedom of the country.' These peaceable methods 
having failed, Peter of Arbues, first inquisitor-general in 
Arragon, was killed in a tumult of the people, on his ^pear- 
ance in the cathedral church of Saragossa : Teruel revolted ; 
and the k^g, who, Uke Lewis the Eleventh, was artfiil in 
the highest degree, but deficient in that greatness of squI 
which controls the minds of the people, hesitated when 
he saw money on one side and (^position on the other. 
During this state of irresolution, Torquemada entered the 
chamber in which Ferdinand and' Isabella were sitting with 
a crucifix concealed under his mantle: he h^ it before 
their eyes, exclaiming, ^^ he whqm yoiir maj^ties bebdid 
was sold for thirty pieces of silver: will you again betray 
him? he will find means to f'evenge himself." The priest 
left the crucifix standing, and went . away : it was now re- 
solved to introduce the inquisition into Arragon by force of 
arms. Leon, Valencia, and Sicily resisted to T a still later 
p^iod, but with an equally unfortunftte result. 
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Al^vgli die BiMts had gvmi xsp the sovereignty of 
Qtewda vaafier the exprera condition of freedom ioft tbeir 
niiff0}U pvofesstoDi tbcy vere nonr ordered to submit either 
lo ba|icisin or bsmshment : the eccIeoAstics and lawyer in 
anasseoibly over which the archbishops of Toledo and.Gk«- 
9ida pre^edf having declared tfaeir opinion <^ that Fevdi- 
iiand and babella were not obliged to keep their promise 
witil these ii^els." Qa this occasion much blood was 
shed; many were deprived of their liberty, and many of 
dkcfr pfoi^rty. Ximenes ^cteoded his fury to the literatmre 
<|f the Atabs, and ordered thcsr books to be destroyed. The 
^rigour of these proceedings, was renewed under the ragn of 
CWles the Fifth. 

Ia to country was the inquisitkin more destractive in ka 
eflfiiek^ or the coospismey of tfte throne and altar against 
Ae. qwH iyad character of the people more dreadfuBy sue- 
08s$&il, tbte in £^ain« The S^nish soldiers at that period 
pqopoppod a superiority which is only to be attained by a 
Jkmg. cfNirie ^ experience in ware catvied on chiefly 1^ ifi<- 
dnfiry : iio«e but the troops uf Switzerland and th^ jonis- 
fipies wettre to be compared with them* 

Iloiiailiel tercitoms and subsidies were the sources of 
the ttvemie^ The crown lands which had been alienaCed 

, bjr the last kii^ of Castile, were revoked by a 

deciaiim estorted from the cortes of Toledo, 
Igr meaM o£ a commission the president of which Was a 
JKeloiiymitefiiaa. 

Oms bealioh of the domanial revenue of Artagon, had 
k^m rendtoed pecnKarly pKKktetlfe by Dcm Pedro the 
iWwdi* Even in die timei of tHe Romans, Ae wool of the 
Spwttilih dieep had been improved by the introduction of 
Axabian. rams* This ancient example was followed by Pedno 
with, great success.; and the management introduced by him 
Iraa imitated m Gastiie by Ximeoes^ who^ as minister ^ sno- 
OiiM to MendoiB. From this AmCf Spain has been 
annually traversed by ft^ Bullions of sheep^ whitb are 
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conducted by twenty-five thousand shepherds : ten thousand 
compose a flock, and each flock is divided into ten stocks. 
The annual produce of each sheep is estimated at twenty- 
four reals, the fourth-part of which sum belongs to the 
king.; all the flocks were originally his property : the. last 
was sold by Philip the Second t but the laws and the coun- 
cil of the gr^at royal flock still subsist The sheep travel 
every year, in forty dayd, from the sources of the Duprp 
and Ebro, four hundred miles, into the southern districts; 
and through this whole routes which lies through corn 
fields, gardens, and vineyards, a path of at least ninety 
feet wide is everywhere o^n to them. This migration pro- 
ceeds, as in the Alps, firom the impulse of nature; and if 
deprived of the guidance of their shepherds, the sheep would 
still wander forth and find their favourite pastures. 

During the war which Alfonso the Eleventh, king of 
Castile and Leon, carried on ait Algesiras, against Abu 
. Hafo, a prince of the dynasty of tlie Merinides, the alca- 
vala, or great tax on all purchases, was first raised, with the 
consent of the states of the kingdom. This impost is levied 
upon all the products of the earth and of human art, and is 
reckoned at ten per cent. The collection of this revenue 
employs a countless multitude of officers, and gives occasion 
to frequent searches, which are in the highest degree oppres- 
sive to domestic life. One branch of the alcavaja is the 
trade in salt, of which commodity every village is compelled 
. to purchase a certain quantity : the people are not allowed 
. to sell any portion which they may be unable to consumes 
and in oVder to enhance the price of this article, some of 
the ^It works have been destroyed, and the approaches to 
others are secured by a guard of soldiers. 
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SECTION IX. 

AMERICA. 

The discovery of the New World opened to the cathofie 
kings unexpected sources of wealth. Men of great genius 
and extraordinary acquirements had been occupied, for a 
century preceding this period, in investigating the ocean, in 
the hope of finding a more expeditious or convenient pas- 
sage to the East Indies than through Egypt., A tradkion 
existed, that when the Moors iniindated Spain, seven huBr- 
dred years before this time, a Portuguese archbishop^ ac- 
companied by seven bishops and a great body of Christians^ 
had found refoge widi their flocks in an island beyond the 
great ocean, called AntiUa dr Septemtirade : it was known 
that ^ country called Wine-land had been discovered be- 
yond the ocean by the Normans; a ship which had been 
carried far out to sea by a storm in the fifteenth century, 
was reported to have visited such a country. Marine 
charts at Venice, and the remarks of Behaimb, an inha- 
bitant of Nuremberg, who ccmstructed a globe, contributed 
to strengthen the conjectures of enterprising individuals. 

Christopher Columbo, a native of Gmoa, in order to 
ascertain the foundation of these opinions, after tedious 
solicitations and delays, at length succeeded in procuring 
assistance from Ferdinand and Isabella. He obtained about 
two hundred and fifty ounces of gold in heavy masses, firom 
the inhabitants of the Antilles and St.Domii^;o^ and ob- 
served some of them to be possessed of ornaments of the 
same metal : avarice t^as excited by these circumstances, to 
prosecute the new discoveries with greater zeal; but the 
adventurers were subjected to a tax for the royal treasury, 
amounting to the half of the silver, and a third of the gold, 
Which they should acquire in St Domingo and Cuba. It 
was soon found that this impost was out of all reasonable 
proportjk>n to the expenditure of the adyenturers; and the 
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court was tJierefore obliged to lower its d^ands to a fifth 
of the silver and a twentieth of the gold. Rpmaix) Pfme, 
however, a Spaoi^h missionary, who discovered tobacco m . 
St. Domingo, contributed essentially to improve the revenii^ '. 
firom this quarter : for that weed became not less productive 
than the gold mines to the royal treasury. 

America, for a long time^ seemed an inexhaustible source 
of ridbes : in the earliest' penod, wh^n only the mines of the 
Antilles, of comparatively trifling value, were known, th^ 
amount iqjpeared incalculable; and yet the influx ^ tbf 
precious metals, from the New World into Eprope, continued 
progresavely to increase during an hundred and forty years. 
Newfinindland and the ndghbouring contiiient were dis- 
covered about this time by John Cabot, an ikiglishman, and 
by the French : but the search was carried on with the gieatr 
«st activity before the discovery which the Spaniards xnad|^ 
of those remarkably profitable mines^ the produce of which 
was so abundant, as to render it impossible any longer tp 
work such as had been previously known, with an adequate 
return. After the lapse of an hundred and fifty years, 
America acquired a new and more noble source of interest. 

Such were the dominions an4 the prospects of Ferdinand 
end Isabella. Their only son died before his parents, and 
without heirs ; and the prize of the exploits of so many he- 
roes and of ancient and modem policy, fell consequently, 
by the marriage of tfieir eldest daughter, Johanna, tp the 
an^wbke Hiilip ; who was the aoly son <^ Maximilian and 
Maria of Burgundy. 

SECTION X. 

MILAN AND SWITZERLAND. 

In the same year in which Charles the JFlftb, 

* son <rf Phyip> was born, Lewis the Twelfth, 

king of France, ^eqpiired the dukedom of Milan. Valen- 

tina Visconti, wife of I^ewjs of Orleans (who was the ances- 

VD 2 
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tor ofLelwiii brother of Charles the Wis^), had- gtvin ris^ 
during h^ IHe^ to many cakmities ; arid the title 'derived 
from her name gave occasion to the Milanese warj which 
Was nridertaken in order lo expell the faiiiUy of Sforza^ 
Both the king and the duke calculated especially on the 
' assistance of the Swiss. ^ . -• •»< 

'*" ^ ' The Swiss were at this time en£»£:ed in 4:he 

A. T) 1499 ^7^ 

' ' ' ' last war' against Austria, which had been ex-^ 
cited'cfiiefly by the interests of the Orisons. The Rhaetians, 
inhabitants of that 'territory,' were a free and active peop^ 
sttdhad'by degrees united themselves into confederacieis, in 
imitation of the Swiss : like the latter, these republican^ 
•^ * were moderate enough to content themselves 
with such a degree of freedom as was consistent 
with the established privileges of the barons. Austria re- 
tained its ancient rights of sovereignty over the greater part 
of the league of ten jurisdictions, until the middle of the' 
prieceding century, at which time' its claims were alienated 
by a peaceable contract: and it still possesses ' Razun, and 
exercises the constitutional pfrivilege of that sovereignty,* by 
nominating, every third year, the judge of the upper country 
of the Orisons. The freedom of these people was at that 
time an object of apprehension to their neighbours, who 
dreaded lest they should extend their territory into Ae 
country of Tyrol, and the whole eastern district of the 
Alps. In addition to this^ the nobility of Swabia bated the 
"Swiss on account of the events of ancient wars, and despised 
them for their democratic simplicity, while tbe citizens and 
peasants of that country envied their freedom : and in pro- 
portion as the Swiss showed themselves disposed to cultivate 
a good understanding with France, they became obnoxious 
to the displeasure of Maximilian, who entertained a per- 
sohal as well as a political animosity against the French. 
The Swiss and 'the Orisons having formed a 
mutual alliance; a war broke out against the 
confederates, in which all the adherents of Austria, in Upper 
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Gerinany, took part. This contest^ the theatre of which 

An 6xtoided from the boundary of Tyrol to Basel, 

* ' * lasted ten months : during that time, ^ight 

battles were fought, in all of which the advantage was 

deddedly in favour of the Swiss; nearly two thousand 

dtadels and villages were destroyed, and twenty thousand 

men lost their lives. This war ended in a treaty, which was 

cotioluded at Basel, and which was zealously promoted, for 

their own. purposes, by fVance and Milan. 

~ The king, indeed, by means of a large sum, of money, 

prcxsored a renewal of his alliance with the republic ; but 

both he and the duke obtained soUiers against the will of 

the magistrate^ so that both the hostile armies contaified 

Swiss ^troQps. The duke was betrayed nem* Noyiara, by 

Turnean, a native. of Uri ; who was afterwards 
A.D.1500. ,> , . 

executed for his treachery to his native country. 

MxIbxi continued twelve years under the yoke of the Frenfcb* 
SECTION XL 

ITALIAN WARS. 

. Lewis the Twelfth had no sooner completed this epn- 
quest, than he concluded a treaty for the partition of the , 
kingdom of Naples, with Ferdinand, king of Spain. Fre- 
derick, the son of the first Don Ferrando, had nothing but 
his rights to expose to these acts of oppression ; aind wa9 

^ ^ consequently obliged tq gubipait. But the army 

A.D.1501. ^j . "^ J ju . J- 

ot Licwis was soon reduced by an extraordinary 

. mortality ; the joint effect of the climate, to which the French 
^were unaccustomed, and of their licentious conduct: tl][e 
Italians were also ofibnded by their domineering manners 
and their neglect of decorum. The Spaniards wpre i^^^ 
from a]l these disadvantages; apd, therefore, when the^ par- 
titioning powers disagreed about the prize of thjeir.injustlcff 
th& superiority 9^.as on their side. , Fcjdinand hadj besides^ 
in Gonsalvo de^ Cordova, a sl^ilful, genera] fyr his army, 

D D 3 
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. which waft itsdf iind^ cexoelknt disdi^^:^ 
^^•^^- The French we« .g«n dm« koJZr 
c<iiiquest8, which remained in tbepossesmn of thw pppo* 
ncsit and of his &niOy. 

Lewis afterwards formed a league^ at Caibbray, against. 
the Venetians, with his enemies^ the emperor and the king 
of Spdn, and with pope Julius the Second, 
The. senate, in this emergency, opposed the 
superior power of its enemies with great firmness : its gene^ 
mis displayed courage and skill; and its objects an ihVin- 
dbld attachment to ibe cause of the republic. An oppor» 
tmiity soon occurred which rendered it practicable for the 
perseverance of the Venetians to effect the disunion of a 
coalition between courts of such different interests; and 
L^s liow perceived that the emperor, the pope, and the 
Idng of Spain, had combined with the Venedans, and the 
Ifiwiss whose pride he bad imprudently oflended, to expell 
him from Italy, iney efFected their purpose; 
and Maximilian Sforza, son of the imprisoned 
Lodovico Moro, was restored to his dignity. The Swiss 
gained a victory at Nbvara, which not only completed the 
conquest of this duchy, but encouraged them to make an 
irruption into Fratice; and the king was obliged to con- 
clude a peace at Dijon, which, though he did 
- * ' not observe it, manifested the diffii^ulties that 
duiTounded him. 

Aftc^ bis death, Francis commenced his warlike reign 
by a passage across the Alps, which has been 
not unjustly compared td that of.HannibaL 
He efl^ted a division among the Swiss ; defeated in the 
battle of Marignano, which lasted three days,^ that paity 
which remainki firm in its attachment to duke Sfdr2a; re- 
gained possession of the dukedom of Milan ; and renewed 
treaties of alliance with the Swiss and thig Venetians^ 

Loreda^d, doge df Venice, who was now His^ly ^A^ty 
years old, had thus the satiiifactioh of seeing the storm 



\ 
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which had so fearfully threiEiteiied the destruction of the re- 
public, pass away without any important ill effect^. The 
Swiss concluded a peace with Francis th^ 
First, which subsists between themselves and 
^ ^ the French to this day; and a treaty of alli- 

. ance, which has been seven times renewed. 
That gr^t problem, which of the great powers shwld 
acquire the preponderance over all others by the con- 
quest of Italy, the solution of wjbich had been contested 
for twenty years, remained undecided : the Spaniards 
domineered at Naples, and the French at Milan. 



SECTION XIL 

CHARLES THE FIFTH. 

. ^ The battle of Mariirnano was soon followed 

A. D 1516 

' by the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, who 

had already survived his queen and his son-in-law Philip, 

and had lately augmented his power by the acquisition of 

Upper Navarre. John of Albret governed the kingdom of 

Navarre in right of his wi£^ Catherine de Foix; and had 

taken part in the wars of the greater powers with Lewis 

the Twelfth. On this latter account he was excommuni- 

cated by the pope^ and was expelled by that 

obedient son of the church, the catholic king : 

he kept possession, however, of the lower districts and of 

Beam. 

Charles of Austria, the son of Philip, grandson of the 

emperor, and heir of the hereditary sovereignties of Austria 

and Burgundy, succeeded, in the sixteenth year of his age, 

to all the power of Ferdinand in Spain, Italy, and America. 

His mother Johanna, the daughter of Ferdinand, had lost 

her husband, Philip the Fair, in the twenty-sixth year of 

his age; and her grief on this occasion was so excessive as 

to derive her of reason, in which condition she survived 

nearly fifty years. Three years after the death of Ferdi- 

D D 4 
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nand, Qbarl«8 succeeded his grandfather Maxhiiilian in 
Ibe imperial dignity.. Fortunate adventurers conquered^ 
for his advantage, the extensive, popubus, and wealthy 
empire of America, and subjected the powerful Navatlaks 
of Meidco, and the peaceful and inagni£k;ent soverdignty of 
the children of the sun, the Incas of Peru. Charles pos- 
sessed great power on the coast of Africai, and drove the 
French from Milan ; and his brother acquired the kingdoms 
of Hungary and Bc^emia. The house of Austria had arrived 
at this pitch of greatness only a little more than thirty 
years after that period, when ' Frederick the Third had 
found himself unable to maintain his authority in Viennat 

SECTION XIII. 

POBTUOAL. 

Manoki^ king of Portugal, whose reign is justly called 
the golden age of tnat rkditAon^ dosed his 
life about this time. Daring his administra- 
tion, Vasco de Grama had landed at Calcutta, on the coast 
of the East Indies, after a voyage often months; and 
Amerigo Vespucci^ the fortunate Florentine, who has 
given his name to the world which was found by Columbus, 
shortly afterwards discovered the rich country 
of Brazil. Pearo Alvarez de Cabral also 
sailed theiice to the country of the Zamorin of Calecut, 
while Gama and his successors explored the whole coast of 
Mosambique^ Sofida, and the East Indies; and Albuquerque 
sooQ rendered Goa the seat of a I^ortuguese empire. The 
Hindoos Svere at this time particularly unable to withstand 
the Portuguese, because they were Oppressed by the Mogul 
saltan Babr, the conqueror of Bengal and Guzurat. 

Every fresh expedition brought new constdlaticms, fo- 
reigpi manners, strange animals and plant% and uniaiown 
-appearances of nature and of man, widiin the limits of 
European knowledge. 
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In the internal administration of Portugal, principles 
'Were adopted similar to those which had been introduced 
in Spain : the kings of the former country appropriated to 
theniselyes the grand-mastership of the ecclesiastical knight- 
hoods of Aviz, Christiy, and St. James, and thus acquired 
the patronage of six hundred and seventy-si^c benefices. 
Those privileges, together with the pensions which they had 
lalways been accustomed to assign out of the 'produce of the 
4:rown lands, to the descendants of those heroes by whos^ 
assistance the kingdom was founded, was sufficient to render 
the nobility dependent on the court ; especially as the eccle- 
siasitical knights were not in Portugal, as in other coun- 
tries, absolutely prohibited from marrying. Hence the 
families of the nobles were more numerous but less inde^ 
pendent; and hence the nobility, as a body, were less pow- 
erful in this kingdom than in others, while the authority of 
the clergy was greater here than in almost, any other country* 

The states of the kingdom were still powerful; and they 
suffered the brother of king Edward, and of. the noble 
prince Henry, to die a captive in the hands of the Me- 
rinides, rather than co^se]:lt to ransom th^m, by restoring 
the fortress of Ceuta. They exercised the legislative' au- 
thority, in conjunction with the king; but Don Joan the 
First &voured the Roman jurisprudence^ which affords 
support to absolute power. The laws of the country were 
arranged in the reign of Manoel, in five books. 

SECTION XIV. 

FRANCE. * ' 

No king of France^ since the age of Philip the Fourth, 
had more zealously contributed to the importance of the 
.parliaments than Lewis the Eleventh. This prince esta^ 
.bflished a parliament at Grenoble, while yet only dauphin : 
as ^ soon as he succeeded to the sovereignty, he divided 
the distHct to which the jurisdiction of ihe parliament 
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of Touloufie e&taided, and erected a new court at Boar- 
deauxy for the country beyond the Garonne; and after the 
re-union of the duchy of Burgundy, he introdi|ced the 
parliament at Dijon. He caused writings relative to 
treatifes of peace and financial regulations, to be prepared 
in that of Paris, because he found that it was necessary to 
allow the nation to retain the appearance of some partici- 
pation in public affairs; and that magistrates, who owed 
their official exist^ce to his fiivour^ were more accommo- 
dating than the nobles and states-general* The parliament 
was gained over by th^se means to the court party, and 
seldom or never raised its voice in &vour of the rights of 
the anci^it national assemblies. In like manner, during 
the evil times of the foturteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries, when the court and the different fac^ 
tions endeavoured in all possible ways to strengths their 
power, even the universities had been allowed to assume 
pditical influence. 

Lewis the Eleventh rendered him^lf more and more /in* 
dependent: the crown estates were considerably augmented 
during his reign. The nation, during that of his father, 
had allowed the taiUe to be rendered perpetual; and he ob- 
served the most exact economy, as well with regard to re- 
ceipt as expenditure. His own inclinations were so far 
from expensive, that his manner of life was such as would' 
hardly be thought suitable to a private • man c^ good ibr- 
tune. His annual revenue amounted to 4,700,000 pounds ; 
a sum which, according to the computation of Henault^ 
would have been equal to 23,000,000 in the money of the 
age of Lewis the Fifteenth. 

- He formed the principal instrument of the power of the 
kingdom, which was a standing army, consisting chiefly of 
fi>reign mercetories, dependent on himself. A body of 
seven thousand Scots had been commanded by Douglas^ 
one of their own countiymai, under marshal de la Fayette^ 
in the last English war, out of . whom Charles the Seventh 
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formed 4 Seottish body giuird. The kings of ScoUand 
w^'e, from their tituationy the natural aDies of the French* 
L«irfs the Eleventh concluded the fint subridiary treaty 
with the S^iss, by i;rhi<:h the kings of Fmnce acquired the 
privil^e^ with the concurrence of the Swistf magistrate^ cf 
recruiting their armies in the cantons. It has been caidu^ 
lated that 500,000 Swiss hare entered the French seMcOi 
within three centuries. The national army, properly sd 
called, or gens d'armerie, consisted of forty^fiye appohpifod 
companies, each of which contained one hundred men At 
arms I and every inan had six horses. A militia, called 
Frank'-archers, serred among the light cayalry as well as with 
the infantry; but Lewis changed their constitution, and 
ibrmed them into a bettet* organised body of 10^000 in&n« 
try: in their former state they lay dispersed throughout the 
whole kingdom I but.he now kept them collected in more 
considerable bodies^ ready to execute any sudden command. 
Th^ir only employment was the use of their arms, ma- 
noeuvres and tactics. The mode of conducting war acquired 
a new appearance $ and it was nd longer in the power of 
th^ Vassals, with their contemptible banditti, to withiktaad 
the troops df the king. 

Thug pGWet of the monarchy was thus increased by the 
Vi^int Use Which thcf court made of &vourable occur*- . 
rences; while the states-general, who were seldom as* 
Bembled) and consequently had opportunities of becoming 
ilcquaitlted with public affairs only at distant intenrah^ 
proceeded unsystematically. If, as there is i^eason to b^i- 
lieve^ the weakness of the intermediate power is destructive 
of the interests of a monarchy, the parliaments deserre to 
be severely censured ; for they continued their sessions anin- , 
teihruptedly, and had therefore the opportunity of fbrmtftg 
aild pursuing a system of political maxims, but th^ |iaid 
more regard to the interests of their own college^ than 
to thcMi^ 4if the commonwealths 
There remiutted at length only the three following fun- 
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damental maxims of policy in France : f'That iheroyat 
^authority can never descend to a female; that die crown 
lands are unalienable; and that the mioority of : the king 
ceases at the expiration of his thirteenth year." The 
first is an ancient civil law, founded. upon the miHtary 
habits of the Salic P ranks, and might, perhaps, have been 
universally introduced with advantagie : the second may 
be modified by imperious calls of state necessity; and the 
. third, an institution of Philip the Third and Charles the 
Wise, is scarcely conformable to nature, which rarely 
renders a child thirteen years and one day old, capable of 
managing all the interests of a natiqp consisting of 
25,000,000 people. 5 . 

The diancellor, or officer to. whom state afiairs were re- 
ferred, was anciently the king^s deputy in matters of bjusi* 
ness : the secretaries were under his direction ; and all afiatn 
were expedited by the notaries. At the conclusion of the 
fifteenth century, the royal council of state was fbrmi^, 
wliidi iconsisted of the above-mentioiied officers, and of an 
indeterminate number of counsellors ; it was the comnio^ 
point in which the conduct and direction of all public bu? 
siness centered. Charles the Eighth dedarlad this body tq 
be a supreme court of judicature^ (cour souveraine) and 
thus rendered it a fit instrument for keeping the parliaments 
in order. 

* Since the introduction of regular standing armies,* the 
financial dqwirtment was become much more imp(Htant to 
the iHroq)erity of the state; and the title of laecretary, of 
finance, ever since Ilorimond de Robortet had filled .the 
office in the time of Charles the Eighth, had beoi. ex- 
changed for that of secretary of state. The only grounc) 
of a claim to the dignity of counsellor of state^ was .the 
will of the king; and Lewis the Eleventh used, to prefer 
persons of no ori^nal importance, whose greatness waa 
entirely owing to his favour; who had no . p^culi^r pr^ 
vil^eswbidi they were anxious to protect ; and who ex- 
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istei ejtclufeively for him and for the execution of- his 
inirp08es.-^ A pt-eponderating authority was conferred in 
tttcceeding neigns, sometimes on an individual minister^ 
and sometimes on several, according to the caprice 6f the 
regent, or to the circumstances of the age : but even under 
the most feeble administrations, the error of the Merovin- 
gian race, that of su£fermg power to remain hereditary in 
a family, was avoided : the competition for such dignities 
indeed, rendered such a mistake hardly possible. 

In those provinces which possessed written laws, justice 
was administered according to the Roman code, while in 
others the judicial decisions were founded on two hundred 
and eighty different laws of precedent; and were in all' 
points influenced by the royal ordinances. The trial by or- 
deal, so^ common among the ancient Franks, had bden 
abolished by St. Lewis; and the appeals to judicial combat 
were circumscribed by Philip the Fair. 

After the death of Lewis the Eleventh, the parliament 
of Rouen was formed from the echiquier, or district list Of 
the ancient dukes of Normandy : Lewis the Twelfth erected 
another for Provence at Aix; and Francis had scarcely 
secured- himself in his dukedom of Milan, when he prc^ 
vided that state with a similar court 

But it was not in this instance alone that the maxims of 
Lewis the ^Eleventh were adopted by his successors: the 
oiilitary force of the kingdom, as it was the chief instrument 
in the maintenance of their power, continued to be tlie 
principal object of their solicitude. They had inhmted 
from hiih a code of military law, improved artillery, aind 
a body of Swiss infantry : Charles the Eighth augmented 
the latter description of force, and surrounded his person 
' with the body guard of one hundred Swiss. The Gemuai 
infantry, and the black bands alone, which constituted^ 
body-'of six thousand troops, cnriginally formed m the 
Nefcberkdds,^ wdre equally celebrated in the wars of thai age. 
Francis the\First, probably indted to tlus attempt by the 
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excellent treatise of Mecchiikvelli^ eiid0iiv0Qir^ t^ rainee 
the militw of Fnnce to tb^ fprm. of the -Rotmui Ugione^ 
but his umlertekiDg was uiisiiccessfti]^ only beoaiiae ht 
confined his attention too exclusiveiy to the form. 

SECTION XV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

SwiT2EBLAKDf after the war with Buigondyf was torn to 
pieces by foreign and domestic fictions; especially by the 
jealousies which had suMsted» from a, very early period, 
between the inhabitants of the country and those of the 
towns; and which were augmented to the highest degree, 
when Bern endeavoured to introduce Solutura and FrdOwrg 
into the perpetual confederacy, 
Frdbuig had been fouqded, like Bern, by the dnkes of 
Zaringen; but on their own hereditary do* 
mains, and not <m the territory of the empire : 
hence diis city descended by inheritance to the counts of 
' A.D. 1S77. Kiburg, who sold it to the family of Haba- 
A.D.145S. burg- Austria ; from whom it passed, in a si- 
milar manner, to the dukes of Savoy* Fraburg, however, 
from time to time, purchased immunities, and at ]ength 
obtained independence : but a system, of poliirfr was re*- 
_ quisite^ in order to place her on an equally 

A.D.1478. ^., „ .1. ^. .• r r.i. 

with Bern, as the attention of many of the 
dijnectors of her affidrs was turned rather to foreign powers 
than to the real interests of the state: the noble fimiKes, 
besides, intermixed far leas with those of the eitiaens than 
at Bern; and it was impossible to produce on uniforauly jpf 
manners and principles, in a community in which the daases 
inhabiting the upper and lower streets could never be 
.brought to speak &e same langnage. 

Solutum was opgiQally more independent than Frcibiirg, 
and^ had to defiead itself diiefly against the encraadunents 
of liie cathedral of St. Unui. Austria pretended to no 

6 
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rights over this city, and only twice attempted (once by 

force of arms, and once by secret intelligenoe) to obtain 

possesion of the town. Hie citizens had the advantage, 

in the first attempt, by their magnanimity : the 

en^ny having fallen into the Aar by the 

breaking of the bridge^ they rescued them as they were 

carried down by the current, $upplied their wants, and then 

set them free. The other desiim, that of 
A. D. 1382. 1. , . , . ,7 ,, 

scaling the city by surprise, was discovered by / 

a faithful rustic 

Freiburg was frequently engaged ill inveterate wars 
against Bern, while the latter had been, from ancioit times, 
in alliance with Solutum. Afier the Burgundian war, Bern 
endeavoured to introduce both these cities, which had faith- 
fully adhered to her during the contest, into the Swiss 
confederacy; but the inhabitants of the country were s6 
jealous of the designs of the citizens, that a conspiracy 

. _- broke out at Lucem, the object of which was 

A.D.1480. , , . - , •' „ , , . 

the destruction of the town walls, and the in- . 

troduction of unlimited democracy. This division so in- 
flamed the 'animosity of the two classes, that there was 
reason to apprehend danger for the stability of the union. 

There resided at this period, in a lonely part of the can- 
ton of Underwalden, a man named Nicolaus von der Flue, 
descended from an ancient and respectable family,, who in 
his youth had been a warrior in the service of his country, 
but since his fiftieth year had devoted himself excluavely to 
the contanplation of God and of nature, and who was ac- 
^stotoed to communicate his precepts of wisdom^^ simpli- 
city, and patriotism, to all who visited him. When brother 
Claus^as he was now usually called) became aware of the 
impending danger, he repaired to Stanz, where the confe- 
derates were assembled: the tall spare figure of the hoary- 
headed man filled them with veneration: he told them 
<< that God, who had/bestowed fireedom and victory on 
.the ancient Sf^ss, had revealed to him» that unanimity was 
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the only method by which those blessmgs could be main- 
tained, and that immoderate desires are the most formidable 
enemies : that Freiburg and Sol ut urn deserved to be received 
without distrust; and that it should be established as a fun- 
damental maxim, that no. state in the union should aggran- 
dize itself at the expense of another, or endeavour by force 
to introduce changes in its constitution." His advice was 
followed in both respects ; and it was enacted, that in the 
event of any internal commotion, Freiburg and Soluturn 
(to which Basel, Schafliausen, and Appenzell were after- 
wards added) should use their influence solely for the pur- 
pose of mediation, instead of increasing the disturbance by 
taking the side of either party. 

Basel and Schafhausen, which were received 
into the confederacy twenty years afteiVards^ 
had both established themselves in the neighbourhood, and 
under the protection of ecclesiastical foundations; some 
noble ft.milies were at the head of their constitution, until 
they were either destroyed or reduced to poverty in private 
quarrels, and in the wars against the Swiss ; after which 
the supreme power devolved on the tribes into which the 
citizens were divided. The constitution of the two states 
afterwards continued to differ in this respect; that while at 
Basel the nobles were entirely excluded from public affairs^ 
at Schafhausen they retained one or two associations, after 
the manner of tribes, which like those of the other classes, 
take their share in the administration. 

Appenzell is a very elevated region in the Alpine district, 
which has formed itself around the mountain called Hohen- 
S^itisJ Tliis desert at first afforded • pasturage to roving 
shepherds, who depended on the abbot of St. Gall for pro- 
tection and the rites of worship; but having increased in 
ntmibers and wealth, and 'finding themselves oppressed by 
the gove9mors appointed by the abbot, they joined in an 

^ ^ insurrection' a£:aihst him ; displa\'ed, in many 

A.P.1405. , ji ' 'A r 

engagements and campaigns, a degree of va- 
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Jour whieb appeared almost romantic ; ahd became the terror 
of the liobles, from the Thur to the Tirol. At length th^ 
compelled the abbot to acknowledge their rights. These 
circumstances, togefther with other difficulties into which 
the abbot fell, in cmnnkon with the city of St* Gall which 
arose in the vicinity of his monastery, induOed him to con- 
elude a right of citizenship or a defensive 
* * ' ' league, with Zurich, Lucern, Schwyz, and 
Glaris; which from that time elected alternately, out of 
their own body, a head-man or district-chief over his terri- 
tory. Under these circumstances, the town of St. GaU 
and the district of Appenzell thought it nfecessary to ren- 
der their ancient contiectibiis with the Swiss stronger and 
closer. From that timie the privileges of tbe prelates and 
the liberties of the people were for the greater part defihM 
with mildness and equity, and agreeably to the laws : those 
privileges were howtever^ by degrees, Entirely purchaised, 
and both Appenseell and St.GraKbecame independent; the 
former becoming at length the thirteenth canton of the 
league, and the city^ with' it^ abbot, holding the first 
rank among those which;' by various compacts^ have been 
confederated with the Swiss. 

The *^ Lower Union'^ with the Alsacian and Bhenhh 
towns, was dissolved sooii after their common quarrel with 
Burgundy ; the city of Mulhausen ak>n^ remaining in a!Ii^ 
ance with the Swiss, and preserving by their aid an in- 
dependent political exisrtience^ even when the other places 
were compelled, by the pow^ of LeWis the Fourteenth, to 
exchange their privileges as imperial cities for the condi* 
tion of provincial towmr.bf France. The connectibii- cif 
the Swiar with Bodiwyl, which is situated in the midst of 
Swabii^ subsisted also a hundred yeai's after this period • 
uhtilit became iiApossible^ duTii^g the thtr^ years' war, to 
m^tldh'tb^ neutral system of the confederates in a place 
so distahf. 

VOL. II. E E 
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Bidy'^ich tn the first ages of ^e republic of Bern, 
■connected itself with that city for the sake of prxxtegtion, 
.and which became a Swiss town chiefly through its means, 
■remained closely and firmly united with the confederates. 
Though situated oa the border of the German empire^ and 
in some respects subject to an imperial prince, the bislu^ 
of Basel, Biel, and the neighbouring country maintained a 
4X)nstitution which was extremely complicated, bat accu- 
rately defined by positive laws. 

The various mutual relations of the counts, princes, and 
{>eopIe of sNeufcbatel, gave occasion, in a similar manner, 
.to difierent connections with Bern, Freiburg, Soluturn, and 
Lucern. An ancient race of counts, during the middle « 
ages, had cultivated and governed the country on the shores 
of the lakes of Bid and Neufchatd, and other estates 
which extended far up toward the Alps ; and Rudolf of 
Habsburg, when king, had bestowed the feudal superiority 
jto the lords of Chalons, ancestois df the princes of Orange. 
The county of Neufchatel {for all 4he rest had been pre- 
viously lost by wars and misfortunes) descended from the 
family, -of the first sovereigns, to heii^ whose claims were 
founded on marriages : these were the counts of Freiburg 
4h Swabia, the mai'graves oF Baden, and the dukes of 
Xiongueville. The lord paramount in vain asserted that 
the succession belonged to himself: the people of Neu& 
chatel, Bern, and other Swiss cantons, opposed his pre- 
iteoaions. Before the line of the dukes of Longueville ex- 
.pired, the upper Burgundian family of Chalons-Orange 
became extinct, as well as the principal branch of the 
house «f Nassau itself, which, by the right of an heiress^ 
jhad. acquired Orange, together with the remaining cbdns 
belonging tottiat house, l^ese claims, as far as tfacj a& 
fleeted NeufchiUel, were transferred by William 
of Orange, Ui^ of England, to Frederiek 
Qdoig of Prussia. When, after the extinction of the fiunil; 
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'%>{ Longilenlle, the subcessum becftiibe aii o1:])ect of eotiten- 

. tion among many disdngnished personages, the 

states of the country declared for the king, who 

assumed the title of count, with the dignity of a sovereign 

^ ^ ,. prince. Nenfchatel: amidst all its chancres of 

A.D.1708. J . . . , / , „ . , 

admmistration, had gradually acquired a con- 

stitutiou as perfect as could reasonably be desired : all the 
departments of the government were happily balanced ; 
the decision of disputable pcdnts was entrusted to BemV 
and the security of the whole constitution to the four can- 
ions which had the privilege of citizenship. 

The seven Cents, which constitute the territory of the 
Upper Valais, were distinguished from an early period of 
history by their love. of freedom and democracy. The 
noble &milies of Thum, of Gestelenburg, and of Raroi^ 
when th^ became too powerful in the estimation ci the 
pec^le, were expelled by a tumultuary ostracism, and thdr 
fortresses demolished. The bishop of Sitten, wha had 
transferred to the king the andent earldom, or presidency 
of the country, was obliged to submit himself to the will 
of the multitude. None of their other neighbours were go 
formidable to the people of Valais, as the count of Savoy ; 
who, partly in right of his office as beadle of the ancient 
monastery of St. Maurice, domineered over the Lower 
Valais and the neighbouring distijcts. This country there- 
fore' endeavoured, at an early period, to obtain the friendship 
pf Bern and of the Swiss democracies; and was protected 
by the former against Savoy, and by the latter against any 
usurpations that Bern might have been inclined to make. 
Lower Valais was at length taken from the house of Savoy 
by force of arms. Matthaeus Schyner, bishop of Sitten 
and a cardinal, during the Italian wars, in which he took- 
pait, rendered himself and bis cotkntry important to the 
contending powers: and he exercised such influence in all 
the affidrs of Switzerland^ by his distinguished talents as a 
popukur- leader, that his friendship was courted by kings 

E£ 2 
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and emperonk The prize wluch tha oonfiedcratcs guned 
in these wars, conMsted in some districts of Milanese terri- 
' A n ^^ ^y^^S •^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Gothard, which 

* are to this day governed by faaiKflb appointed 
alternatdy by twelve of the cantons. At a still earlier pe* 
xiody during the sovereignty of the Ylsoonti, the three 

. ^ cantons nearest Milan had taken possesoon of 

A.D. 1405. , , , ,, ^ - , , . , . 

the whole valley of Leventina, which is sor'- 

rounded by raountiaxi^ and of the pass of Belhnxoiia; 

and to these wene now. added the fartoess t£ 

Locarno, the flourisfadng districts of Lugano, 

and some other vallies: there weire oilier pkces, during 

jihese calamitous times, destitute of protecdbn and of a 

||]]q|gisti:8cy, which, of tbnr own accord^ acknowledgodthe 

l^vemment of Switserland. . . 

The iRhsedana confirmed &eir authority in themoun^ 

tains of Bormio, in the opuleM ValtelUn, and at Chia* 

v^n% Situated at the entrance of their passes. Hence the 

Swiss could always take their choice whether they would 

await the approach of enemies, coming from the south, in 

their own mountains or at the entrance of that district : 

end.these pastoral tribes, attached to fireedom, found meanst 

in these beautiful regions,' to obtain compensation for the 

want of many luxuries. 

. The day of Marignano was the last occi^ 

A.D. 1515. . •.t-i n t i«i i« 

r sion on which the confederacy displayed' its 

military strength against foreign armies. The pope, duke 
Sforasa^ the army of Ferdinand the Catholic, which was 
lying on the Po, the emperor, and Henry the Eighth, 
king of England, who were all in confed^acy with the 
Swiss and the Venetians, awaited the conclusion of thia 
action as th.^ signal f(»* joimng one party or the other. The 
giant, battle, as it was called by marshal Trivulzi^ lasted 
three days; whence, aftar losing many thousand m^ the 
remitinder of the Swiss force withdrew into the Ai^ in 
such compfMst and regular order,^ that thfir .etieiOiie(».w«re 
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afraid to pursue tfaem; and from that day forward thiey/ 
lemaiaed undisturbed m their own country. 



SECTION XVL 

THE TURKS. 

Orbeck and the whole of western Asia obeyed the 
peaceable Bajessid, son of Mohammed, the conqueror of 
Constantinople. His kingdom was as yet so pre-eminent 
in wealth, unity, and military science, that if he had been 
endowed with th^ talents and activity necessary to the em- 
^oyment and increase of the advantages which he already 
possessed, no power in Christendom would have been able 
to set bounds to his prepress. But this opportunity pnca 
neglected, was irretrievably lost: for» in the time of Selim 
and Solyman, the bravest and most illustrious of all the sul? 
tans, a more connected system of ddbaoe was developed 
among lihe states of Europe. Of all the rulers of the 
Turkidi power, next to Mohammed the Second, Selim the 
Fhrst was the greatest. He completed, in the time of 
Bogdan the Third, the subjection of Moldavia, which hac) 
hitherto maintained a valiant resistance under the cominand 
of Stephen. The Bojars still retained the privilege of 
chooang their prince of which they were afterwards de^ 
prived by the e£^ts of their own factious spirit. His 
grandfather had already rendered the chans of the Crimea^ 
who were the desooidants of Jenghis, his vassals and 
allies; and that dignity was now filled by Sahib Guerai. 
Asia was the theatre of his heroic achievements. 

Ismael, an Arab who wafe revered by his troc^s as a 
prophet and a victorious commander, had dethroned the 
fiunily of Usoi^ in Persia, restored the faith of the sect 
of Ali, and Established a formidable empire. He fought 
i^iust the jaitissaries near Tabriz, and contrive to inter- 
cept thdr supines. Sdim blamed the sultan of the Egyp-. 
ttan matndttfcea for this disaster; asserted that he had . 

E E S 
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wilfeiUy delayed the business of collecting provisions; and 
would listen to no representations on his part* The ma- 
melukes were no contemptible militia: the sultans of Ka- 
hira were on friendly terms with Venice and other western 
powers ; they were opulent ; and the throne was not un- 
frequently adorned by a prince of great and amiable quali- 
ties, and beneficent and favourable to the sciences, such as 
they exist in that country. Their territory was the residence 
of the prince of the faithful, the successor of the great 
prophet, and the supreme head of the followers of Islam* 
The reigning sultan, Malek el Ashraf Abul Na^ Seif-ed^ 
din Kausul Gauri, was a chief who preserved order at 
home, and was respected abroad by the princes of India, 
the Imam <^ Yemen, the Nubians, t;he people of Habesh, 
and the Europeans : he was possessed of a fleet, and be- 
loved by the mamelukes, to whom he granted unbounded 
license in ail respects not injurious to the so- 
vereignty. This sultan faugbt a battle with 
Selim in the plains of Dabek, northward of Damascus, 
and in the beginning of the action took the Turkish camp; 
but the eflFect of the artillery, in which his enemy was greatly 
superior to him, and the treachery of two of his principal 
commanders, at length compelled him to retreat ; and he was 
killed in his flight by the felling of his horse. Damascus 
and Jerusalem now surrendered, and. Selim became Chadim 
al Haramaim, or keeper of the sacred places. 

Malek el Ashraf Tuman Bey, the nephew and successor 
of Kausul Gauri, lost his kingdom in a decisive battle 
which took place near his capital, Kahira: he fought va^ 
liantly in person ; but the Turks obtained the victory in this 
instance also by means of their aitillery. The traitors^ 
who dreaded their master even in captivity, obtained per- 

. _ mission from the victor to cause him to be put 

A.D.1517. . • 

to death ; but Selim's joy was damped by the 

death of his visier, Joseph Sinan, who fell in the battle. 

The chalif Motawakkel Mohammed, to whom faia fiither» 

n 
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the old Moitanuer' Abut Sabr Jakub^ had transferred that 
d^ity, seat Selim toward ConBtaotinople: and Sinai, with 
all the Arabian vallies in the vicinity, submitted at bis ap->' 
proaclu Jiist at this time, an admiral returned from an 
expedition on which he had been sent by the sultan Oauri, 
at the request of the Venetians, to destroy the new Portu- 
guese settlements in the East Indies: Selim caused this 
officer to be thrown into the Red Sea, and refused to re- 
new the treaties of commerce with Venice, intending to 
take possession of all the islands and coasts which that re- 
public possessed in his seas. The destruction of the sultan, 
of Kahira, was a greater disadvantage to them than the 
league whidi the European powers had concluded at 
Pambray* 
. ^' ' Selim was succeeded, after an enterprising 

reign of eight years, by his son SoJyman, who 
r^eiyed from the Turks the surname of EI Kanuni, or 
** the law-giver;" and from the Europeans, that of " the 
magnificent."^ He took Erzerum from the Persians^ and 
compelled them to consent to a partition of Jurjistan, or 
Greorgia, which was so divided, that three of its seven pro- 
vinces fell to himself, three remained with its former masters| 
and the last was given to the prince who was appointed to 
govern the whole country, but was dependent on both the 
* powers. The conquest of Rhodes cost him 

180,000 men: he was unaccustomed to re- 
linquish an enterprise while there remained any possibility of 
carrying it into effect ; and at lengdi, by means of his heavy 
artillery, triumphed over the undaunted courage of the 
grand-master Lille Adam, and the knights of St. John. 
iSolyman also vanquished the army of king Lewis of Hun- 

gary and Bohemia, in the battle of Mohacs ; 

which was followed by the death of his youth- 
ful adversary, who was misled into a marshy district where 
he lost his life. The victor supported the Transylvanian 
Vayvode Zapoyla, who had been elected king by a part of 

s £ 4 
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tlie natioDf airalnit Frederick of Audria, ani 

A D 1527 

nade himself Blaster of niiore tiiaa half tlie 
kingdom of Hongory. 



SECTION XVII. 

NsARLY at the same period that witnessed the destruction 
of the Greek empire, the czar Ivan BasHovitch' 
raised his kingdom from that state of humili- 
ation produced by internal divisions, which had compelled 
it for a longtime to hend to the yoke ef the Tartars: his 
wife was Sophia, the daughter of Zoe, whose father, Mannd 
Palaeologus, was the last Greek emperor that reigned with 
dignity at Constantinople. Ivan endeavoured to animate 
his extensive empire by introducing the industry of western 
Europe ; but foreigners were, with reason, terrified at the 
barbarism of the prevailing customs. This sovereign, 
having a dispute with the city of Revel, seized on forty- 
nine merchants, natives of that place, who had settled at 
Novogorod, kept them imprisoned three years, and en- 
tirely confiscated their property. 

It appeared, however, that the czar was not deficient in 
the desire of increasing his importance : he entered into ami- 
cable relations with Maximilian, who called 
him " brother ;'* and bestowed great encou- 
ragements and facilities on the commerce of the seventy- 
three cities of the Hanseatic league. He also approved of 
the treaties of partition, of which Italy afibrded examples ; 
and concluded one of a similar nature with Christian the 
Second, king of the Danes, against Sweden. 
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SECTION XVllI. 

POLAND* — SCANDINAVIA. 

« 

Poland was in tbk age a consideraUe power, bat the 
superbrity of the czars was already perc^Ue; to whom 

. ^ this coQBtry was oMiged^ even uader the reign 

ofa monarch of great talents, to abandon Smoo 
lenskoand Pleskow. When Sigismtind, the smi <^ Casiiiiif, 
succeeded to his brothers, John, Albert, and Aleitander, a 
great part of the Sarmatian forests was already cultivated^ 
and Poland was enriched by the exportation of com; but 
the state of bondage in which by far the greater part of the 
nation was held, prevented thein from making any progress 
in the arts of civil life, or in the cultivation of the mentdi 
powers: hence the rude productions of the country were: 
exported in their unmanufactured stale; all kinds of comT 
merce were abandoned to the Jews; foreign ornaments were 
purchased at a dear rate; and almost the only enjoyments 
of life were the pleasures of the taUe. Their more intel- 
ligent king attempted to eflfeci a chai^ in the state of 
manners; but as he was unable to remove the causey his 
endeavours were in vain. In other xespects, he availed 
himself of the rode multitude of his barons and their slaves,^ 
who^ accustomed to the yoke, were destitute evoi of the 
idea of desertion. In iScandinavia, Christian the Firsts 
John^ and Christian the Second, of the family of Olden- 
burg, contended with various success against Sten and 
Swante Sture, champions of the independence of Sweden. 

SECTION XIX, 

ENGLAND. 

^ _ Edward the Fourth, of the bouse of York* 

by force ol arms (the only source of power m 

the absence Of i9pot€aM:e of the laws) obtained possession 
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of the throDe of England, which had been filled by the in- 
nocent Henry of Lancaster^ he polluted it with the blood of 
that 'mild prince, and left it to his sons under the tutelarge of 
their uncle Richard, a crud tyrant, who deprived them of 

. ^ their rights, and pat both, ci at least one of 

them, to death. Edward himself faaidy in like 
manner, murdered one of his own brothers* The order o( 
auccessdon to the throne waa in confusion ; the greater part 
of theuobUily had fallen in the civil wars; and the cuU-. 
vation, industry, and prosperity of the country were inter«t 
rupted, and even decayed. 

Henry of Richmond was descended, on his father's side^ 
. Arom the French princess Catharine; who, after the death 
of Henry the Fifth, king of England, had married QweB 
Tudor, a Welsh gentleman: his mother was descended 
from an illegitimate son of John of Gaunt, the son of Ed- 
ward the Third, who could not have advanced the shadom ' 
of a daim to the crown* Henry's title was utterly deficient ; 
and though he had married a daughter of Edward the 
Fourth, he made no pretensions founded on that circum-^ 
stance; p^haps, because he had no irrefragable proofe of 
the decease of one of her brothers. He defeated the odious 
Richard in- the battle of Boswortfa, and was 
acknowledged king by the parliament. ^ 

Nothing indeed remained of freedom but the fonns: 
national prosperity, the chief source of the importance of 
the commons, had vanished ; and only the violence of the 
diflerent parties compell^ the kings to pay them some 
external respect. . From this time, every Englishman pos*> 
sessedof a freehold estate of the clear annual value of forty 
shillings, gave his vote for tjbe election of the representatives 
of the nation in the lower house : but those possessed of an 
equal or a superior income, arising from a fief, were not 
allowed to vote, on the ground that they were not ^o. be 
supposed independent, as being vassals. On the same 
principle, a duke of JBedf<Mrd was expeU^ from the vpper 
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house, because he was too poor to give a vote altogether un^ 
influenced as a peer of England* It was also enacted, on 
. account of the dependance of ^he clergy on the pope, that 
a parliament was capable of legislating without the concur- 
r^Mse of die spiritual, though not without that of the tern-' 
poral lords. 

The times were un&vourable to liberty : numerous con-* 
.piracies, and the many circumstiMJces which threatened a 
renewal of the former disturbances, served the court as b.- 
prietence for "acting with a vigour beyond the law." 

The king rendered himself more independent of his^ 
people, by the economy of his administration : and the 
projects which he commenced, were * prosecuted by the 
* energy of his impetuous son, Henry the Eighth. 
England, her insular situation considered, had 
her share of influence in the wars of Europe ; but her author 
rity was by no means preponderant. 

SECTION XX. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE GERMANS; 

The empire of the Germans was constituted in a most 
extraordinary manner: it was a federal republic; but its 
members were so diverse, with regard to form, character, 
and power, that it was extremely difiicult to introduce, 
universal laws, or to unite the whole nation ijn measures of 
ihutual interest. 

The patriotic emperor Maximilian the First, endeavoured 
to remedy this defect, the whole danger of which became 
apparent in proportion to the advancement of the ndgh- 
bouring power of France. All the territories not comprised- 
in the dominions of one or other of the electorates, were 
distributed into the six circles of Bavaria, Swabia, the 
Rhine, Westphalia, Lower Saxony, and Franconia. In 
the course of the combinations which took place among the 
powers of Europe^ the necessity of order and of vigour in 
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wfaicb Oennany stood, became ocmtinimHy more monifiast ; 
and Maximilian, accordingly, caused these ancient drdea 
to be augmented by the four new oAes : yiz4 the electoral 
circle, which comprises the four electorates which lie near 
the Rhine; Upper Saxony, obntaiAing Sisiony and Bran- 
doiburg; the Austrian circle, comprehending the here- 
£tary dominions of the emiperor; and the Burgundidn, 
indndtog the territories which his family bad acquired by 
his marriage* Each division Of the empire was superin- 
tended by a chief magistrate. It was designed that the 
constitution of each circle should be a refuresentation in 
ndniatnre of the whole empire; and that each should poa- 
aess its separate president, assemblies^ and regulations. 

This wiis an excellent design; but it was impeded in its 
execution by the religious dissensions which arose soon after 
this period; These differences created a party, whidi 
exerted a power separate from tiiat of their common coun- 
try ; it acquired leaders of its own, whose projects were 
goierally in opposition to the measures of the supreme 
head of the empire : and thus, contrary to the ordinary 
progress of national power, prepared the way for the de- 
struction of unity and national feeling. It afterwards hap- 
pened, that extensive countries, such as Bohemia and the 
provinces incorporated with it, though they became more 
gcnnanized, did not acquire the ccmstitution of the circles; 
while in many of the circles, one. <^ the ranks obtained 
the yrhole power, or at least so decided a superiority^ that 
the observance of the laws was endangered in various ways, 
and the diets were discontinued : other circles^ which re- 
tained their ancient forms, forfeited a part of their political 
importance* 

In former times, the contentions between the princes and 
people of Germany were decided by judges^ who usually 
took the imperial court, for their guide; but when the em<* 
perors became too much occupied in prosecuting their 
Italian wars to attend to the concerns of their own country, 
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they dele^t^ the care of adimnistering justice^ to courts and 
provmcial tribunals. The decisions of these courts, how- 
ever, were respected only by those who had neither power 
nor connections sufficient to ensure the execution of their 
decrees: and hence, especially after the decline of the im* 
perial authority, incessant feuds were carried on, under th^ 
savage maxirii that " might gives right;" and the progress 
of the national prosperity was necessarily impeded. Maxi- 
milian, together with Berchtold of Henneberg, elector of 
Mayence, and other benevolent princes, long sought for 
a remedy: and it Was finiUy enacted, that a supreme court 
of justvoe^ for the adjudication of all causes between the 
members of the empire, should be ejected iii 
perpetuity m some Iree imperial city. The 
members of this tribunal were at first elected by the diet of 
the empire: afterwards, tihe emperor chose two assessors as 
representatives of the circles which belonged 
to him : all the electors followed his example ; 
and eight assessors were chosen by the six elder circles. A 
perpetual internal peace was now proclaimed; all feuds 
were prohibited; and an imperial regency was instituted^ 
which, whenever Flanders or Italy should require the em- 
peror's presence, might always remain at the head of affairs, 
in order to guard against sudden emergencies. 

The alterations which had taken place in the manner of 
eonducting war, had a considerable influence on the affidrs 
of Germany ; as the emperors, instead of the ancient mili- 
tary services, henceforward required proportionate pecuniary 
contributions, by means of which they procured infantry: and 
Geoi^e of Frundsberg quickly organized this force accord- 
ing to the best maxims of the military art of those times. 

The election of Charles the Fifth, the first emperor tx^ 
whom conditions were formally prescribed, appears a suit^ 
able occasion for taking a brief survey of the electors, as 
wdl as of the imperii powers. 

The monarchs of Germany were nominated in the be- 
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ginniog by the previous agreenrent of the prelates and 
dukes, and proposed to the people, who were assembled in 
great multitudes: they were accepted by the latter, and 
enthroned on the ancient rpyal seat near Rense on the 
Rhine ; or at AixJa-Chapelle^ the residence of Charlasiain ; 
or at Frankfort, which in that age was situated nearly in 
the middle of the empire; or in any other pliuce which cir- 
cumstances, rendered expedient* A greater or smaller 
number of princes was summoned,* according to the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which each election took place; 
until by degrees, though without any positive law, it be* 
came established, that the three archdmncellors of the Ger- 
miHiy the Italian, and the Burgundian territories, the latter 
of which had been acquired in the eleventh century ; the 
Sector palatine of the Rhine^ as the emperor's original 
representative ; the duke of Saxony, who of all the dukes 
of ancient Germany was the only one. that retained sufficient 
power; together with the margrave of Brandenburg^ and 
the king of Bohemia, who were the most powerful princes 
on the frontiers, where the Teutonic and Slavonic tribes 
were intermixed; were alone necessary to the election of 
the emperor. 

This institution was rather the effect of accidental cir-^ 
cumstances, than the result of a plan of national represent*, 
ation; unless we consider Swabia, Franconia, and other 
important countries, to have been represented by the arch^ 
bishops in whose metropolitan dioceses they were included r 
and even in this respect, no provision was made for the 
people of Bavaria, Austria, and other countries. In reality, 
the dukes of Bavaria and of Austria were not even men- 
tioned m the golden bull : the former, on account of the 
minute divisions of their territory, and of the prejudice 
which Charles the Fourth entertained against them; and^ 
the latter, because their power was originally too incon*. 
siderable, and because the elder branch of their family had 
become extinct at the death of the emperor Frederick the 
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Second; while the younger, under Albert the First, had 
i^ndered itself the object of general hatred, and afterwards 
fell into divisions, 

' This law of Charles the Fourth professed to introduce 
no new regulation, but merely to record the eslabli^ed 
practice; it was, however, like other human performmices, 
not untinctured with the personal relations of its authors. 
The spirit of the age, and the character of Charles, might 
induce us to seek ibr the ground of this institution in t 
superstitious veneration for the number «even; or in the 
liereditary offices^ the greater . part of which were merely 
conducive to the splendour of the imperial, court : sudi a 
research would, however, be vain; because the reasons 
which . attached hereditary oiBces to particular dignities^ 
must themselves be sought in considerations of a similar 
iind, . • ! 

: The manner of the imperial elections, as it was described 
by the law of Charles the Fourth, and determined by cus- 
tom, is as follows: as soon as the death of an emperor is 
apnouiiced to the elector of Mayence, asiu*Gbchancdlbr of 
'Germany, he invites all the electors to a convention at a 
specified time, which must be within one month, and is 
usually held at Frankfort on the Maine. The election 
itself must take place within three months ; and it is com- 
pleted by such electors as are personally present^ and by 
representatives of the absentees* On the* day of the elec- 
tion, they ride, in their electoral habits, from the. council- 
house of the city to the cathedral churdi of St. Bartholo- 
n^ew: here they hear mass; and having afterwards taken the 
oath, proceed to the election in secret conclave. When 
they have decided, either by a majority of votes or iinaiii<^ 
mously, the new emperor is proclaimed to the people frotn 
f^ platform in front of the choir. The imperial insignia 
ci^nsist of .a golden crown; a sceptre; a globe called diie 
ifla()e;rial apple^ equally the emblem of universal doiailiio% ^ 
f^dipf tlie emptiness of alle&rthly things (ux re&srmce to 
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which latter object, it was in the Oreek empire filled wilih 
«arth).; the sword of Chorlemain ; the copy of the goq>d» 
which was found in his grave; apd a mantle which had 
been presented by an Arabian prince to one of the ^nperors, 
mA wjia at that time of great ralae. 
. The emperor takes ao oath to. maintain .the profession of 
.the catholic fiuth; to protect the church aad the av^ini^ 
itration of justice; to restore all the rights belonging* to 
ihe empire i and to observe a fiiidi&L deference to the pope 
Md to the chundi of Bom& The bystanders then dedar^ 
iib$tf ^* coidbrmably to dbe apoetolic command, which or- 
dains that every soul be subject to the higher power% thqr 
will obey this empenor.!' The order of diis ceremony is an 
^breviatiop of that peactised at Byaantium* The emperor 
9IPW usually creates a &w knig^ta ; and lastly, rqiairs 
again to the senate-house clothed with all his trap^ngd, 
where he devonra a meal fit finr an emperov, and is waited 
OB by the electors, who fblfil their hereditary offices with 
thet vtmoet pomp* 

The coronation waa formerly performed at Aix-lac-Cha- 
pelle: but this custom has been discontinued, both on ac^ 
count of the loss, of time and the increase of eoi^nse with 
wUdi it was attended. The emperis>rs no longer re- 
ceive the crown of Lombardy at MonaHj or diat of the 
empire from the pope» Since the time of Maxknilian^ th^ 
assume the title of emperor without undergoing the papal 
sohnnity. 

. Tfe dectors are, by thefar birth, the privy counsellors of 
thai emperor: they oughts in the phraseology of Charles 
tfae;Fourth, <* to enlighten the holy empire^ as sev^i ahinil^ 
liglbls^ in the unity of the sevenfold spirit;'' and according 
to<the same monarchy are the << most honouraUe manbeM 
of. tba im|ieriai body/' The rights which the emperor can 
h0ify exercise witfaovt their consent; those whidi he can 
^MBfc.nsih their ooacurrano% but without that of the other 
stataa flf the emprer and those which bdpng only tG^an 

13 
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universal decision of the empire^ have been very variously 
determined. It is decided, that all affidrs relating to the 
enacting' of new, or to doubtfid interpretations of the ancient 
laws, to wars, taxes, levies of men, fortifications, treaties of 
peace and of alliance^ shall be determined by the concurrent 
voice of the electors, princes and states. But as the form 
<^ the constitution was more accurately defined at the p^ace 
of Westphalia, we shall find a better opportunity to treat of 
it in the twenty-first book. 

At the period of the election which followed the death of 
Maximilian, Albert of Brandenburg, a nobleman of sound 
understanding and princely manners, was archbishop and 
elector of Mayence ; Richard of Greiffenclau, who had 
the ^osperity of his country sincerely at heart, filled the 
same o£Bces at Treves; and count Herman of Wied, a no- 
bleman whose mind was open to truth and moderate in aU 
respects, at Cologne; Lewis, of Che Polish and Lithuanian 
fiunily of Jagel, had the title of king of Bohemia, which 
was governed fbr him by guardians; the palatinate of the 
.Rhine was administered by Frederick, a nobleman of great 
talents ; the elector of Saxony, of the same name, dcsery;ed 
his title (rf* the Wise ; and Joachim of Brandenburg was 
distinguished for his knowledge. 

Francis the First, king of France, the victor of Marig^ 
nano» who as a hero commanded the admiration, and as a 
waaa acquired by his open and noble conduct the affection 
dT all who approached him ; and Charles of Austria,^ the 
grandson of Maximilian and king of Spain, were the 
competitors for the imperial crown. The election was de- 
cided in fiivour of the prince who sprang from German 
blood; for his rival was so powerful, and his domi- 
nions so near, that the states of the empire would scarcely 
have been able to maintain their cherished independence 
-under such an emperor. 

The power of the ^nperor was defined by an electpral 
capitidatioD, which has not only been renewed at every suc- 
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ceeding election, but has frequently received essential ad- 
ditions. It must be allowed that the imperial authority 
which was formerly but small, was by this instrument re- 
duo^ to a shadow; and that the electors, without the 
coni^nrrence of the other states, have trans&mned the con^ 
stittttion into an oligiirdky. 

We will now recount the principal points of this law, as 
it exists at present : the emparor must reside m Germany ; 
all public affairs must be transacted in Garman or in Latin* 
The emperor confirms to the states, all their royalties^ pri- 
vileges, rights and usages: he neither introduces foreign 
troops into the empire without their consent, nor pemuts 
ethers to do so : the states which submit to the administra- 
tion of the laws, are liable to no forcible proceedings: the 
lemperor undertakes no wars, and enters into no treaties on 
behalf of the empire^ either within or without its bound- 
aries, but with the consent of the electors, or at least of 
the principal aniong diem : he offers no impediments to th^ 
assembling of the diets : he respects^ in every thmf^ the 
legislative authority of the assembled states: he observes 
all the concordats^ or national compact, with the holy see ef 
Rome : reverted fiefi are to be inccarporated with the irn^ 
perial territories, and not to be^ otherwise^ arbitrarily dis- 
posed of; and even if the emperor himself should hidd an 
imperial fief contrary to the laws, he must give it up %t the 
requisition of the electors : he can neither impose new taxes, 
nor prol<»ig the appointed duration, or increase the amount 
of those already granted : he cannot of^pose the dection of 
a king of the Romans, which, however, otm only take ptace 
when he may himself become incapable of conducting Ihe 
operations of goveniment, wtiether from physical inalnlity 
or protracted absence: he confirms the confederacy of the 
electors and that of the Rhine; and considers the former 
as the fundamental pillars of the enipire^ without whose 
consent he can neither grant a reversion, nor make any al- 
teratum in feudal affairs, nor alienate the imperial revei»ies^ 
II 
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nor divert them to foreign purposes : be co-operates with' 
than in introducing a new and solemn regulation respecting 
the coining of money : he supp(H*ts the electors in their 
rank^ which immediately follows that of crowned heads and 
dowager queens ; so that even their ambassadors take pre- 
cedence of mere princes : he can never demand to see the 
family compacts of any of the vassals of the empire^ nor 
ever give a new interpretation of feudal duties in favour of 
his own family : he cannot allow the empire to be drained 
of men, by subsidiary treaties with foreign powers : he ac- 
knowledges a provisional power to reside in the assembled 
college of electors : he -will promote the constitution of the 
circles, and never prevent the states from assembling in 
diet : he undertakes to levy no troops without the.concur- 
rence of the empire ; and the generalship of the empire is 
bound in duty to the whole body as well as to him : he 
will never grant assistance to neighbouring powers, in such 
a manner as to endanger the peace of the empire. 

Many points however in these obligations, which we 
have represented in the sense in which they are taken by 
the party of the states, are of doubtful determination and 
application ; and from the state of affairs, cannot possibly 
be literally observed. Hence we can only consider as" 
a genial result, that the electors have enfeebled the 
operations of the supreme imperial power to such a de- 
gree, (not however in favour of the liberty of the people, 
but for the acquisition and maintenance of absolute power 
in their own hands,) that the emperor must either remain 
inactive, or gain them over to his party, or be constantly 
at war with them. 
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